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INTEODUCTION. 


It was tlio known intention of Bayard Tajdor to pre¬ 
pare tlie material wliioli composes tbe following work 
for ])iil)lication. A partial arrangement for tliat inir-* 
pose had been made between him and tlie present ])Lib- 
lisliers. Had lie lived to* complete liis plan, doubtless 
the form of tlie matter would Lave been changed, by 
adapting it to the reader rather tlian tlie hearer, and 
tlie scojie of the whole work would have been enlarged 
add, here and there, elaborated, so as to complete a 
design Avhioh was neiiessarily restricted by the brief 
limits of time prescribed to a course of h'ctiires. 

However much additional interest might have been 
given tf) the work, had Taylor lived to carry out his 
purjiose, the editors felt thenuselves to be unauthorized 
to attempt changes so serious, which might have loft 
upon the volume the impress of their literary style and 
ojiinions rather than those of the actual author. Koth- 
iug beyond the corrections of verbal errors and of over- 
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\ntroductioi^. 

siglits lias tlicrofore been atteni^itotL Tlie original 

inauasA’ipts of tlie autlior have been closely followed, 

• 

evoii to the preservation of tlie lecture form, wliieb, 
now and tlnni, may seem to be better adapted to oral 
delivery, and to the symjiathetie a])preciation of a 
(a'owd{'d lecture-room, than to critical examination 
under the dry light of the study. 

The object at Avhicli Taylor aimed, in preparing his 
course of lectures for delivery before the students of 
Cornell Universitv, in which institution he held an 
honorary professorshiji, was that the lectures should 
serve as an introduction tfi tlie literature of Germany. 
He claimed nothing more for them. Completel}" jis he 

may have treated of some subjects—as in the lecture 

• 

devoted to the dissection and the elucidation of the 

• 

underlying moral jnu'pose of “Fjiust,” or in that one in 
which he makes edear and gives relative position to the 
strange and abnormal genius of Itichter—in tlie main 
his object was rather to introduce, to interest and to 
invite tlie student to a further pursuit of the subjeid for 
himself, than to provide hfm with accurate and Ihor- 
ough knowledge of a field so wude as tuat of th(‘, ]it(^ra- 
turc of the most cultivated nation of Europe. Xot one 
course of let^tni’cs nor many courses, not one volume 
nor many volumes, could have accompli sin.'d a task so 
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vjiRit as a full critical liistory of German literature, from 

its remot(i Gotliic sources to its gigantic product in 

« 

Goetlie and his famous contemporaries. The reader 
will therefore take these lectures for what they prohjss 
to be, at that value which the author ]»imself set uj)ou 
them, as a guide to intending students of German 
literature, and not as a profound commeutary, ad¬ 
dressed to those who are already well versed in the 
subject. 

However modest may have been Taylor’s aim in 
making his lectures elementary and po2:)ular, rather 

I 

than jn’ofound and exclusive, !-s»uch was the native power 
of his intellect and the depth of his knowledge of 
German literature, that, whenever he touches an author 

I 

critically, he rises to a style of treatment that may win 
the admiration of the most scholarh^, and furnish food 
for retlectio]! to ihe most thoughtful. The lectures on 
Goethe and that greatest of modern poems, “Faust,” 
and on that literary curiosity, half god and half moun¬ 
tebank, Jean Paul, are filled with the light of discov¬ 
ery, and abound with the most subtle and suggestive 
critical analvsis. The marks of the same powerful 
hand may bf^ discermnl throughout the other lectures. 
Taylor touched nothing that he did not beautify; 
nothing came beneath his eye that did not glow" with 
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an infoctioiiR liglit; fresli trutli mis born of every old 
truth Tfhicli he disclosed; and so great \vas his rever¬ 
ence for intellectual superiority, tliat the heroes of his 
theme rose into demi-gods through his mere conij^an- 
ionship. 

The difference between .a lecture and a treatise is as 
great as that between an oration and an essay. The 
former addresses itself to the mind, through the fleet¬ 
ing perce2)tions of^ the ear, and gives no time to the 
understanding for the revising process of thougfit. Tlie 
style of the lecture should be simple, direct and forci¬ 
ble. It should not be so*elaborate and complex, in its 
manner of announcing truth, as to call upon the logical 
powers of the hearer, lest the thread of the disc'ourse 
be lost from the moment the effort at reaseming l)egins. 
An argument is out of place in a lecture. It should 
give us the fruits of the intellect rather than the pro¬ 
cess by Avhich they matured. It slioidd treat its subject 
dogmaticalh". It should pour itself, in an entire and 
unbroken stream, into tlie ear of the hearer, with a cur¬ 
rent that should bear him along, witliout the chance or 
the wish for a pause of reflection, satisfied with tlie 
present idea and eager for the next, both Avill and 
reason enchained, jrassive and compliant umhu- tlie 
spell of the speaker’s voice, postponing to another 
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occasion all intclleccual differences and all doubts of 
the seemiii" truths which are uttered. These tj^ualities 
will be foui]d, as the}’’should be found, in the lectures 
before us. The style is so pure and simple that no one 
can mistake the meaning of a sentoncr of the text, while 
it often attains to passages of unconscious elocjuenco, 
that must indeed have been strikiim when hemhtened 

O O 

by the noble presence, the skilful elocution and the 
earnest mien of the author. 

Keeping in mind the wide difference of treatment 
that should be found in subjects addr(‘ssed to the ear 
from those addressed to the'eye, we know that we do 

a. ' 

Taylo]* scant justice in thus literally rej^roducing his 
h'ctures from the original manuscripts, rather than in 

t 

the more elaborated form of the essay, into which he 

* 

would have cast them for publication. AVe de2>rivo them 
of his vitalizing presence, without instilling into them 
the new life which he might have given them with the 
after-tou(dies of his fruitful 2ien, and we ])erj)etuatc in 
them qualities which, although both proper and admi¬ 
rable ill oral delivery, may awaken cavil or antagonism 
when reproduced in hard jirint. Tliis dihunma was, 
however, unavoidable. The editors feel tliemselvcs to 
be sinqily the intermediaries between the author and 
the public. However much these lectures might have 
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been improved by toning tliem d fwn to tlio strict de¬ 
corum of nijitter intended for publication, by excluding 
from tliem tlie forms in 'svliicli aVidiences are addressed 
or ap2)ealed to, as well as certain familiarities and play¬ 
fulnesses of plirasecnogy—all quite fitting in a lecture, 
and enjoyable by tlie liearei’s;—yc't we felt a reluctance 
to toucli tlie text of Taylor with irreverent bands, or to 
tear to pieces (‘ven that wliicb we meant to reconstruct, 
jor to assume a respt)iisibility in the act wliicli tbe pub¬ 
lic might not be dis])osed to tolerate. Taylor was too 
high a character, and he filled too large a place in our 
literature, to be subjected* in the helplessness of dcMfh, 
to the wrong of having his work tampered with, even 
by tender hands, devoted to fulfilling a purjiose of his 
own. The master’s hand is as stiff as the pencil Avhicli 
he held, his blovid is as dry as the colors uj)on his 
palette : let the pupils stand before his unfinish(‘d work 
in the stillness of reverence ; but let no one impose a 
tone or a tint upon the canvas, lest the world of to-day 
and the ^\orld of to-morrow should say that the picture 
is not his. 


G. H. J 3 . 
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EARLIEST GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Eveiiy one knows how much is added to our under¬ 
standing^ of an author’s works when we become ac- 
(piainted with his biography. We thus discover what 
qualities he has inherited, what others have been deve¬ 
loped through the vicissitudes of his life, and what have 
been attained by labor and aspiration. This is equally 
true of the literature of a race. It has its pedigree, its 
birth and childhood, its uncertain youth, and its vary¬ 
ing fortunes through the ages, before it reaches a ma¬ 
ture and permanent character- Although it grows in 
gittce and varnd^" of expression, and charms us most 
when it gives large and lofty utterance to the thought 
and feeling of (uir own times, we none the less need to 
turn back and listen to the prattle of its infancy. 

I therefore })ro])0^e to go back to the earliest known 
foundation from which German Literature grew, and to 
trace, in outlines which I shall try to make both simple 
and clear, the chied* phenomentt of its early life. The task 
is not easy; for the development of the literature of a 
])r'0])le must inevitably take hold of History with one 
hand, and of Philology with the other,—both sciences 
essential to the intimate knowledge of all important 
1 1 
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literary works, yet forbivldcn to me Avitliiii tlie limits 
wbicli I liave elioseii. But, even after avoiding, as far 
as may be possible, historical .and pliilological digres¬ 
sions, I find myself embarrassed by the abniidaucc^ 
of the purely literary material; for the annals of Ger¬ 
many not only extend mach farther into the past than 
those of England, but the research of lier scholars has 
betn longer and more laboriously em2)loycd in illumi¬ 
nating tlic dark corners of her history. The dullest 
chronicler, the most mechanical rhvmestor who ever 
turned the hand-organ of doggerel, if ho has left but 
a paragraph or coujilet beljind him, is lalxdled and 
placed on his pedestal in the ])antheon of early Teu¬ 
tonic letters; but, fortunately, no disguise of language, 
no magic of distance or the romance of circumstances, 
can wholly bewilder us. When we begin honestly and 
earnestly to study the records which have becni pre¬ 
served, we soon perceive the relative value of nam4''S 
and achievements, and it is not difficult to sc'.parate the 
few original, really creative minds from tlu^ crowd of 
imitators and sc^condary intelligences. 

I shall, therefore, conhne myself ^ those names and 
works which belong, by undoubted righi, to tlui literary 
history of Germany,—the landmarks, st;metinies’ wide 
apart, which indicate change and prog^os'^^,—and shall 
simjdify my task by the omission of many names wliicli 
would furnish, at best, only a dry catalogue, difficult to 
remember, and of little value when remembered. 
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« 

Tlie aborigines ot Germany had their bards, their 
battle-songs, and their sacrificial hymns, when they first 
became known to the liomans. From the little wdiich 
Tacitus tells us, wo are justified in inferring a more ad¬ 
vanced stage of civilization among the Germans than is 
now implied in the term “barbarian.’* The Homans, 
like the Greeks, looked down upon all other races with 
a certain degree of contempt, and generally misrepre¬ 
sented both their condition and their capacities. When 
the emperor Juliaii the Apostate • declares that the . 
songs of the people on the Hliinc sounded to him like 
the cries of birds of prey, his 02)inion is worth no more 
t(^ us than that of any mail iigw-a-days who thinks the 
Gorman language harsh and disagreeable because his 
ear is not accustomed to the sound of it. About the 

time of Julian’s short reign, a work was written, which 

• 

has escaped to refute the inference which might be 
drawn from his statement,—or, at least, to render it 
ver} improbable. Tliis work has only a philological 
relation to German literature, but the interest which 
it possesses in this respect is so remarkable,—it stands 
so (uitirely alone, nith nothing before it, and nothing 
for nearly four hundred yeaj*s after it,—that one must 
here pause, having found the starting-point of our in¬ 
vestigations. 

When tlni Goths commenced their migration west¬ 
ward from the plains north of the Black Sea, in the 
fourth century after Christ, they gradually became 
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Christianized on the wa}*. One f)f the first converts, 
l)y name Ulfilas, bom in the year 318, became a bishop 
of giviit sanctity, wlio was highly honored by the om- 
jierors of the East. He died in 388, immediately after 
attending the (ecumenical council of Constantinojile, 
where he defended the Arian doctrine. The Goths, 
I may here remark, remained Arians for three hundred 
} ears lunger, and tlieir priests read the services in their 
own language until the ninth century. Ulfilas trans¬ 
lated the Bil)le, e\cept the Books of Kings and Chro¬ 
nicles, into Gothic; and tradition says that h(^ was 
obliged to invent an alphabet, as the Cloths had no 
written language at that^ time. C\) 2 )ies of his transla¬ 
tion were known to be in existence about tin* year 000; 
tlien the}" disappeared, and the work was lost to the 

world for more than six hundred vears. Tin' fact that 

•/ 

Ulfilas was an Arian undoubtedly caused his translation 

«/ 


to be regarded as heietical, and led to its supprossioi*. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century, Mercator, 
who has givx'ii his name to his projection of the globe, 
discovered the four Gos])els of Ulfilas in the Abbey of 
Werdei’, in ISorthern Germany. The ainnent inanu- 
scri])t was carried to Prague, where, at the close (jf 
the Thirty Tears’ War, it fell into the hands of the 
Swedish Ccunt Kunigsniark, who presented it t(j the 
University of Upsala. It is called the CocJrx An/n,- 
teusj' or .silver codex, fr(^m its being illuminated in sil¬ 
ver letters on purple parchment In the year 1818, the 
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Epistles of St. Paulf in tlie translation,of XJlfilas, were . 
discovered in the inoiiasterj of Bohhio, in Lo*ibardy. 
Tijus we liave recovered n^arlv the whole of the New 
Testament in Gothic, written within twenty or tliirtv 
years of the same time when the celebrated Greek 
manuscripts of Mount Sinai and the Vatican are be¬ 
lieved to liave been written. 

The value of this -work requires no explanation. The 
German scholars seem to be entirely agreed that the 
language of the Goths in the fourth century, thus risen 
to new life after centuries of deatli, is very superior* 
to the German language, to which it gave birth, in 
harmony and purity of tgne, in grammatical construc¬ 
tion, in richness and ])recisiou of expression, and espe- 
cialh^ in dignity and j)ower. They find it familiar and 
foreign at the same time, hinting its old relationshi]) of 
blood ami h'eling, y(d breathing of much that has been 
lost in the mixing of the races and washed away by time. 

If the Gotliic language be the legitimate mother of 
the Old German, it must also be, through the Saxon, 
the grandmother of English, and of the Swedish and 
Danish. A single passage from the Gosi)els of Idfilas 
will make this evident, even to those who are not far 
advanced in Gerjnan studies.* Itake the Lord’s Prayer, 
Avliich, phrase by phrase, can easily be compared with 
('ither the English or German words : 

At fa uBsar, tlui in liiminani, vcilinai nunio thoin ; qviniai tliiutli- 
nassus tluiiis ; vairthai vilja theins, svo in liiiniua, jali ana airtliai ; 
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lilaif unsarana lliana pintoinan uns hyiima daga; jak aflet iins 
tliatoi skulaus&ijuiftia svasvc jali veis afk^tain tliaiiii skulam iiiisarahn ; 
jail ni bri^rg-aiy mis ill fi'iiiytubnjai, ak lautici imp af tluiniina ; 

uute tliciua ist tliiiidaiigardi, jali liiahts, jali vtiltlins jii aivins. Anion. 

Here wo see one of the lost stages of travel, whereby 
many of the words of our daily usage were carried from 
their far home in India, through Tartary, over the Cau¬ 
casus, around the Black Sea, and so westward until tliey 
reach history. It is a curious circumstance that the 
two sounds of //% in English, are derived from the 
Gothic. Tlie German race must once have used these 
'sounds, and then have lost them. But thev w('re carried 
by the Visigoths to Spain, and still belong to Icelandic, 
after having been dropped ou| of Swedish and Banish. 
We might almost say the^c the Gothic of ITlfilas is the 
point whence the elements which have become separated 
in English and German began to diverg<'; but there 
are one or two later fragments W'herein tln^y are still 
blended. 

S 

A language so finely developed as the Gothic must 
have had its literature. We may assume this as cer¬ 
tain, even Avithout evidence. NeAmrtheless, as in those 
buildings of the 31iddlo Ages Avhich are constructed out 
of the ruins of Homan and Grecian cities, we still se(* 
the ancient chisel-marks aifd fragments of carAungs and 
inscriptions, so in the literature of the German lan¬ 
guage, after it took its distinct form, Ave constantly de¬ 
tect the earlier Gothic material. But wo are unable 
to reconstruct the fragments. We only kiioAv that the 
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sixtli and seventli cetiturics fliiist have been rich in 
songs and warlike ballads, which kept alive the Meeds 
of Thcodoric and Odoaker, kuigs of Italy, and Attila, 
tlie Hun, and tlio heroes of Burgundy and Flanders who 
still survive in the ^^Nihelungeidied'^ As Christianity 
extended its dominion, the influence of the priests was 
cxort(‘d to substitute sacred for secular literature. The 
Greek and Itoman authors, moreover, constituted an 
aristocracy, lH‘sido which any productions of a language 
counted barbaric, must sink to the^ lowest plel>eian 
level. What learning there was in those days, we may 
easily imagini', turned uj) its nose at the strains of the 
native minstrels. • 

The man who converted the pagan Saxons by the 
sword, who laid the first broad foundations of Gei’inan 
nationality and German civilization, was the first to 
value llu'se ]ialf-su 2 )prossed elements of a now literature. 
Hp is called Karl the Great in the historv of his (jwn 
race, but we ]:now him better as Charlemagne. While 
in th(^ interest of Christianity, he put down tlio old 
Teiit(mic religion with one hand and pushed back the 
Saracens with the other, he was far wiser than the 
Christian spirit of-his day. He did not attempt to 
transfer the already crumbled culture of pagan Home 
to the banks of the llliine, but used it as a guide to a 
new, an independent German culture. His one mistake 
was that he confided the execution of his plans exclu¬ 
sively to the clergy, as the only educated class, instead 
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of creating a class of leffrned m^n outside tlie pale of 
the Church. 

Cliarlemagne lored the German language, and was 
acquainted witli its songs and ballads. lie caused a 
complete collection of tlic hitter to he made, and had 
them sung or recited at ]iis court, rightly seidng in them 
tlie basis of a iiew literature. are ]){‘rha])s iiuh'hted 

to this circumstance for the reappearance of the ancient 
themes in tlie Liter epics ; hut the original collection is 
irrcA'ocahly lost. .Ludwig the Pious undid, as far as it 
was possil)le, the great national woi k of his father. In 
his bigoted old age, he refused to hear the German 
songs Avhich he Avas accustomed to recite in Lis A’outh, 
—and Ave can understand Iioav^ immediatidy the clergy 
Ayould take adyantage of his prejudices, to suppress the 
groAA'ing national taste, and kce2> literature as Ayell as 
religion in their oAyn hands. The long strife betAA'eeii 
Germany and Home, Avhich has broken out afrt'sh in 
our time, secretly existed then. Although some of the 
early German emperors Aurtually selertod the popes, 
the Church Avas patient, and jiroliably then anticipated 
the day Avhen, at Caiiossa, tAyo liundred and fifty years 
later, Gregoiy VII. Avonld sot his fof)[ on a German 
emperor’s neck. 

The triiaty of Verdun, in 843, betAveen tlie grandsons 
of Charlemagne, Avas a fortunate eyent for Germany, if 
it could haA’o been perpetual, for it dissoh^ed the jioliti- 
cal connection with Italy. But death and life were tied 
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togetlier by Otto L, adiundrodiyoars lator, and the evil 
that followed has not been worked out of the race 
to this day. We have, no Vecord of any j^articular 
edict concei’ning the siijii^ression of the collection of 
ballads made by order f)f Charlemagne ; but the multi¬ 
plication of copies must have ceased during the reign 
of his son, and those already in existence could hardly 
survive theological prejudice for three hundred years, 
until the Hohenstaufen emperors protected a new era 
of literature. 

From the few fragments of the language which have 
been preserveal, I shall quote a part of the oath of Charles 
the Ihild, th(i grandson of, Charlemagne, in 842, very 
nearly five hundred years later'than the Gothic of Ulfi- 
las. You will notice that both the German and Scan¬ 
dinavian elements have become more marked, while 
th6 English, or rather Anglo-Saxon character, has been 
diininishcd by separation: 

111 g'odos iiiinnsi iiid in tlios clinstifincs folchcs ind nnser bedliord 
fTclialtnissi, fon tlu'seiiio dsige frammordes, so frain so iiiir got ^ewiezi 
iiidi niahd furgiliit, so huldili tesun minan bruodhor sosd man mit 
i<‘lit{i sinan Inuodlirr seal, in tliiu tliii/. er mig so saiua duo, iudi mit 
l.ndlu'reii in noliliciniii thing ne gcgaiigu tho minan willon, imo sc 
scaden wordlicn. 

At this time there were several distinctly marked 
dialects, the chief of which, in Germany, were the High- 
German, which was again divided into Frankish and 
Suabian, and the Eow-German, cr Saxon, from which 
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the rJaftdcntsrh of to-cla^iis tleseffuded. The separation 
of hiiih. the Aue;lo-Saxoii and the Scandinavian branches 
had commenced ])efore ^he t;nie of Charlemagne, and 
th(^ remains of their early literature are not generally 
included in that of Germany. The fragment of the 
])oem of Beowulf, for instance, is given to our race by 
the German scholars, partly for philological reasons, 
and parti}’’ becaiisc it belongs to a different SugenJireis^ 
or legendary cjcle. Had the heroic ballads of the sixth 
and sevontli ctmturies been 2)rcserved, we iiiiglit 2)erhaps 
have been able to mark the exact 2^oint from which each 
of the two great modern languages moved in diffeu’ent 
directions; but we can only^ay that the earliest literary 
remains, which are S2iccially and distinctly German, date 
from after the se2)aration. 

The earliest of these is known as the “IJlhkhnfufls- 
lied ''—the Song, or Lay of Hildebrand. Only a snfall 
2)art of it survives, and wo owe its existence to a for¬ 
tunate chance. It a2)2>ears that two monks of the 
monastery (d’ Fulda, wIjo had 2^cidia2rs originally been 
soldiers, tilled n2> two or tlinm blank 2>Jiges of a theo¬ 
logical manuscri])t by writing upon them what they 
remembered of a 2>^>ljelar lieroic .2)oom. The manu- 
scri2)t is as old as the mitldlo of the ninth century, aiul 
the poem was probably com2)Oscd between 750 and 800 , 
or nearly at the same time as the olde.st Scandinavian 
EdJa. The fragment is still 2Jrcserved in the library at 
Cassel. It is written in tlie Low’-German dialect, but 
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with High-Germaii forms hf coustimction, and is, there¬ 
fore, much more difllcnlt to read than the Oath of Charl?!S 


tlie Ihahl. Tlie stoly has a remaAahle rescmhlance to 
that of Hohrah and llustum, told l)y the Persian poet 


Pirdusi in his SJi(th Nameh,'' 


and rct(dd in admirable 


English verse by Matthew Arnold. Hildebrand, one of 
the warriors of Theodorio the Goth, has been thirty 
years absent Avith his master, among the Huns, and now 
returns with him to his oAvn kingdom. Hildebrand had 
there left bohiiul him a Avife and a young son. This 
son, by name Hadubrand, noAv a strong Avarrior, comes 
forth Avith his men to meet the strangers, and chal¬ 
lenges his fatlnu’ to combat. • Hildebrand recognizes 
his son, tells him Ids story, and offers him his golden 
bracelets. But Hadubrand answers that his father is 


dead, that sea-iaring moii brought the neAvs of his 
death,* that he ])elieA^es Hildebrand to be a crafty Hun, 
and he Avill only accept the l)racplets with the lance, 
sAvord against sAvoi’d. Hildebrand finds it impossible 
to decline the defiance; lances are cast, SAvords are 


draAvn, and the shiclos of both are hacked in pieces. 
Here the fragment breaks off; but the Song of Hilde¬ 
brand, although not Avritten, seems to haA^e lived orally 
among the people, and seven hundred years later it 
Avas sung again by Ivaspar von der Boon. The end is 
that Hadubrand is overcome, but not slain, by his fa¬ 
ther, and both return together to the Avife and mother. 

The llildehranchlhV' is AAU’itten in a rude alliterative 
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saga-measiiro,—tliat origin aliform of verso from wliieli 
otir rlivjiiod poetry is (leriATcl. This, in its turn, is un- 
(loul)todly the later Tnodilication of some much older 
form. Tlie fact tliat classic jooetry v^as read .accordiim 
to cpiantity, and the sa<j;a-measuro according to accent, 
shows the cojiiph'to independence of the early Gothic 
and German poetry of tlio influence of ilie Greek and 
the IxoniJiii. It is impossihle to guess wlien cither al¬ 
literation or fliynic originated; both are probably as old 
as well-developed human language ; for children and 
savages always discover them and play with them. But 
the fact that alliteration appears e(pially in the ohh'st 
German, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, indicates tliat 
it must have been inlierited by cacli equally from tlie 
Gothic; and thus it is perhaps as old a, form of poetry 
as tlic Homeric liexaineter. The ancient rule rerpiired 
that the accent not only fell on the important words, 
but two words in ihe first line, and one in the so^'ond, 
must commence with the same hotter. The effemt is tliat 

of a half-rhyme at the commencement and middle of a 

•/ 

line, instead of a whole rhyme at tlie end. In fact, the 
early Norsemen and Germans called tliis measure tlie 
Sfa^ircim, and thf three alliterative words LlcihUdc 
(song-sticks), or bars, upon which the lines rested, very 
much as a melody is supported by bars, in music. 
This is the derivation of our word slave, which we still 
use to designate the verse of a song. To make the ex- 
jilanation clearer, I will quote two stanzas in the saga- 
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measure, from Lowell’s foem of Tlie Yojage to Yiu- 


land ” : 


> 


“ Weak was tlit; Oldi^Vorld, 
Wearily war-ft'iiced ; 

Out of its ashes. 

Strong as the morning, 
Springetli the now. 

Beauty of promise, 
Promist* of Beauty, 

Safe in the silence 
Sleep thou, till cometh 
Light to thy lids ! ” 


As we find the first written basis of tjie language in 
the Gotliic Gos})els of Ulfilas, so we find the first sur¬ 
viving relic of a native, tiutochthoiious German litera¬ 
ture in the St^ng of HildebraiTd. ^Lct us now examine 
what is left of it. I will first select the jtassage where 
Hadubraiid, the son, speaks to Hildebrand, the father : 


lliuliihraht glmahalta 
lliltibiaiites siinu : 

“ Da^.sagetan mi 
UH<>re linti : 
alte anti fidte, 
doit or hina warun, 
dat Hiltihrant Jnetti min fater ; 

ill heittu Iladuhrant. 

Forn her dftar giweit, 
floh her Otaehres tiid, 
hina initi Theotrihhe 
euti sinerd degand tilu. 
lirr furlaet in lante 
luttila sit ten 
prut in bure, 
barn unwahsan, 
arbeolaosa.” 


So si>ake Iladubrand, 

Son of Ilildebraiul ; 

' Said unto me 
Some of our jicople, 

Shn‘wd and old. 

Gone hence already, 

That Hildebrand ivas my fathel 
cal It'd,— 

I am calh'd Iladubrand. 

Krewhile he eastward w'dit, 
Eb«ai)ing from Odoaker, 
Thither with Theodoric 
And his many men of battle. 
Here h** left in the land, 

Lorn and lonely, 

Bride in bower. 

Bairn ungrown, 

Having no he?ritage." 
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I tliink we cannot* lielp feeling l)otli tlie simplicity, 
ai\tl tlie natural dignity, of these lines. The language is 
the plainest possible ;* there is not here, nor anywhere 
in the poem, an approacli to metaphor ; the. situation is 
so thoroughly ej^ic, tliat it requires no poetical adorn¬ 
ment. After Hild^^brand tlirows down his golden brace¬ 
lets, and Hadubraiid charges him with being a tricky 
old Hun, the latter says : 


“ Dat sagctun mi 
seolidantS • 
wostar ubar wontilsfeo, 
dat* man. wic furnam ; 
Tot ist Ililtibrant, 
Hcribrantcs suno ! ” 


“ This said unto me 
Sea-faring; men, 

From over Midland-sea, 
That battle tc>ok him ; 
Dead is Hildebrand, 

Son of lleribrand I^’ 


Notice, now, how the poem continues: 


Hiltibraht giraahalta, 
IJcribrantes suno ; 

" Wei a gisihu ih 
in dinem hni.stim 
dat du habes heme 
herron gutei\, 

dat du noh hi desemo riehe 
reccheo ni wiirti." 

Then he continues, in 
from its bareness : , 

“ Welaga nu, waltant got! 

wewurt skill]t! 
ih wallota suinard 
enti wintrd sehstic, 
dar man mih eo seerita 


Spake then Hildebrand, 

Son of lleribrand ; 

“ Surely S(“e I 
From thine armor. 

Hast atlioim* here 
King that is kindly, 

Aya.st not yet in his ranks 
Hanged as a war-man.” 

a strain all the more tragic 


Well - a - day now, governing 
O'A ! 

Woe-worth shall happen 1 
Summers full sixty, 

And winters, I wander, 

Evei called with the crowd 
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in folc sceotantero, 

so man mir at buro acnigern 

banun ni gifasta. 

Nu seal mill siiasaf 
cliind suertu liauwan, 
bretdn mit sinii billju 
eddo ill imo ti banin werdan. 


Of shooters of spcar»!; 

Nor in mine own stronghold 
Dcdayed, as the dead. 

Now shall the child of mo 
Smite mo with sword, 

Bite m(^ with broad steel. 

Or I be his slayer.” 


There is notliiiig more nobly simple and natural in 
Homer than this last passage. "VYitliout the least effort, 
by the commonest means, the poem here rises to the 
highest epic and tragic grandeur. * The last lines of 
tlie fragment, where the fight commences, are not less 
fine: 

Bo hettiin s» oerist 
askim scritan, * 
scarpen scurini, 
dat in dom scillim stdnt. 

(Thon let they first the ash stride forth, with a sharp stonning, so 
that it stood in the shields.) 

TJie passages I have giycn amount to about one 
third of what remains of the original poem. 

Some scholars consider that the song of Hildebrand 
formed jiart of the collection made by order of Charle¬ 
magne. This is merely conjecture ; but it is very possi¬ 
ble that the lines I have quoted may have been recited 
at the court of that emperor. 

The ne xt work which has been preserved dates from 
near the middle of the ninth century. It is sometimes 
called the “ Ohl-Saxon Gospel Ilarmoiuj^'' and sometimes 
^tlie an ancient form of the modern German 
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word Heilandj tlie Saviour. There seem to be some 
grounds for the tradition that it was written by a Saxon 
peasant, who was looked upon by the people as specially 
inspired for the purpose, during the reign of Ludwig 
the Pious, the son of Charlemagne. The object of the 
writer was undoubtedly to make the life and works of 
Christ, as related in the Gospels, known to the common 
people through the medium of their oAvn language, and 
the alliterative poetic measure in which they had chanted 
to their own not yet forgotten deities. The priests, 
therefore, must have taken })ainB to substitute this 
Christian j)oein for the songs and ballads of the heroes, 
.as a means of securing, the* faith of those tribes who, 
like the Saxons, had been converted by force. The 
poem is a remodelling of the Gospel narrative, rather 
than a translaticm; in style, manner and language it 
has an original character, and the figures of Christ* and 
His disciples receive a new and warm and ii]i])i‘e!^sive 
life in its lines. Vilinar even goes so far as to say; 
*‘It is by far the most excellent, complete and lofty 
work which the Christian poetry of all races and all 
times has produced. Apart from its religious sub¬ 
stance, it is one of the* noblest poems ever created by 
the imaginative human mind, and in some j)assages and 
descriptions may be placed beside the strains of Homer. 
It is the only really Christian epic.” Without accept¬ 
ing such an extravagant estimate, I am at least quite 
ready to admit that it contains a purer and more at- 
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tractive poetic element than the Messiah ” of Klop- 
stock, or the religious poetry of the English language. 

It is often noticed, by readers as well as critics, that 
what is called religious poetry rarely possesses any 
striking literary value; and the same may be said of 
'political poetry. There is here, I think, simply a con¬ 
fusion of terms. If w'e substitute the adjectives (7oc- 
trinal im([ partisoai for “religious” and “political,” the 
cause of the failure is evident. Literature lives and 
flourishes in the freest atmosphere of spiritual and 
political aspiration, but it begins to perish when the 
attempt is made to narrowly define and limit and cir¬ 
cumscribe tliosc passions of the human soul. The old 
Saxon “iTf'bVojd” only tells the story of Christ’s life. 
Its wndter knew the people he was addressing, and he 
chose the simplest way to reach their imagination and 
emoflons. The Hebrew^ air which seems to blow from 
tho^Old Testament over the Now, is not felt in his 
poem: the characters and situations, no less than the 
s})eech, are Saxon. "VVe might almost fancy that Christ 
is the beautiful god of the Scandinavians, the white 
Balder, in a more pcrfi'.ct form. I shall quote a passage 
where the disciples questioned him concerning the last 
day, the end of the w^orld: you will notice that it is a 
j)araphrase of the 24th chapter of Matthew: 

Tho g(‘iiguu inio is iungaron to. Then went Ilis disciples Him 

unto, 

frii^rodon iiia so stiilo : And questioned Him secretly : 
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‘IJus lang-o seal stanclon noli,” 
quail dun sie, 

‘ thius we rold an wunniun, ; 
or than that ^iwand kumo, 
that the lasto dag 
liohtos akine 
thurh wolkanskion ? 
eftho hvan is oft thin wan ku- 
nian 

an tin ‘line middilgard, 
raankunni 
t(' adomionno 
doduii endi quikiin? 

Fio min, tlie godf), 
us is thos firwit mikil 
waldandoo Kvist, 
hvan that giwordon sculi!” 

Tho iin andvvordi • 

aloWaldo Krist * 

godlic fargaf, 
thorn gnmun sol bo. 

'That habad so bidernid,” quad 
ho, 

‘ himilrikios fader, 
waldand thesnro weroldcs, 
so that witoii ni mag 
onig mauulsc barn, 
hvan fhiu marie tid 
giwirdid an thoseru woroldi. 

No il ok to waran ni kunnun 
godos ongiloa, 
thio for imo geginwardo 
sinilun sindun. » 

Sio it ok gisoggian ni mugun 
to waran mid iro wordun, 

hvan that giworden sculi, 
that he willie an thesau middil¬ 
gard, 

mahtig drohtin, 


“How long shall stand yet,” 
quoth they, 

‘ This world so winsome. 

Ere then tho end come. 

And tho last day’s light 
Shine through tho closing 
Clouds of tho firmament? 
When moanost tfliou to come 

To this middle mansion, 

Unto mankind. 

To judg(* and doom 
Th(‘ quick and dead? 

Lord mine, tho loving, 

I)<‘ 0 ]) our dosiro is. 
All-governing Christ, 

To know when it cometh ! ” 
Answered them thereupon 
All-govi‘riiing Christ, 

Godlike gave to them. 

Even themselves, the men. 

‘ So hath lie hidden it,” quoth 

ii.., 

‘ Hf'avcn’s high Father, 

Kuling tho earth-realm. 

So that know it may none * 

Of the ehildrim of men 
When that wonderful dav 
Dawns <»n the world. 

Nor also verily know it 
God’s very angels, 

Who present before Him 
Pi'rpotm ’’v wait. 

Neither dare they declare it, 
With truth of willing word- 
speech. 

When it shall come, 

That He, in this middle man¬ 
sion. 

Living Lord, 
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firino fanclon. 

FadcT w(*t it eno, 
lielag’ fan himilo ; 
clcur is il bihokin alhin, 
quikun ftidi dodun, 
livan il kunii werdad. 

Ik mag in thoh gitellien, 
livilic er to(^n bivoraii 
gi werdad wnmlerlic, 
er he an these werold kume 
an tl It'll 111 mareoii daga. 

Tliat wirdid er an the no manon 
skin, 

jac an them snnnun so same : 
gisverkad sin bethiu, 

mifc finistro werdad bifangon ; 

fallad sterron, 
livH hebentungal, 
eiuli hrisid erde, 
b'.vod thins brede werold. 

W'^jrdid hiilikaro bokno filu : 
grimmid the grtttti seo, 
wirkid thie gt‘b(*nos strom 
egison mit is udhinn 
erdbuandiun. 
than thorrot thin thiod 
thiirh that gt'thring imkil, 
foie Ihurh iht'a forhta : 
than nls frldu hverghi ; 
ac wirdid wig so man eg 
obar thesf' w'erold alia 
htdili afhaben ; 
endi heri k'did 
kunni obar odar. ” 


Sin shall sentence. ^ 

Knowt'th it the Father only, 
JColy One from ht'avt'n ; 

Else is it darktaied from all. 
Both the quick and tlit^ dead. 

Yet will I truly tell you, 

Signs to be seen beforehand. 
Wondrous to witness, 

Or ever lie weighs the world 
On the famous day of doom. 
The moon shall makt' it mani- 
fest, 

Yea, and the snn the same ; 
Clearness of them shall be 
clouded 

Dtieply, and drenched in dark¬ 
ness : 

FaTl shall the star-fires. 

White tongues of heaven. 
Earth wofully tremble. 

The wide world shiver. 

Many shall be such marvels : 
Grimly shall the great sea 
Roar with his weaves in v/rath. 
And the deep become a dread 
To the Eaith-d welh'i'S. 

Pine then shall the people, 
Torn by the tribulation, 
Multitudes fall in their fear; 
For peace shall perish, 

And wars so murderous, 

Mtiny and mighty, 

Waste the world.” 


I wouM especially call attention, in this passage, to 
the greater brevity and strength of expression, the sim- 
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pier, construction of the language, as compared with 
modern German. Gervinus, however, very correctly re¬ 
marks that the external form of a language is no sure 
indication of the genius of the people avIio speak it: we 
must measure the importance of the thoughts expressed. 
The greatet richness, power and flexibility^ avail but 
little, if the race is intellectually imi)overished, or if its 
intellectual growth is forcibly suppressed. While we 
admire this wonderful work of a Saxon peasant—the 
literarv brother of Cmdmon, our earliest Anslo-Saxon 
singer, after Beovuilf—we must remember tliat his sub¬ 
ject, alone, has saved his poem. Had he written of Theo- 
doric or Siegfried, he would have been frowmed upon, if 
not silenced, by the emperor and the clergy. Indeed, the 
success of the “ Hdiand ” led to the production of a rival 
poem, by Otfried, a Benedictine monk, who possessed 
the learning of the monasteries of Fulda and St. Gall, 
and made the classic authors his models, although he 
wrote in German. In the dearth of literary remains 
from that age, his work is interesting and valuable. It 
shows the accomplished scholar, as the “ Ileliaii/l ” shows 
the unlettered, but genuine poet. Otfried’s poem is 
written in High-Germi:i;n, and in regulnr, rhymed stan¬ 
zas, so that it marks the transition from the ancient to 
the modern form of poetry. Bhyrae already existed, and 
it is also nearly certain that the songs of the people 
were occasionally divided into verses of equal length, 
so that Otfried is entitled to no merit for the mere form 
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of liis work. He manifests both skill and scliolaraliip, 
but he is cold, mechanical aryl studied. I find that 
his lines, although nearer German, are more difficult to 
read than those of the “ HdiamV* I will quote the cor¬ 
responding jiassage, where the disciples question Christ 
concerning the end of the world, to show +he difference 
between the two. Otfried’s poem was finished in the 
3 'car 8G8, about thirty years after the other. 


Er saz sid tlienio gauge 
in tlienio dlibergo; 
fragetun sicf nan suntar— 
sie vvais es filu wuutar : 

‘ ‘ Sage uns, mci&tar, tlianne 
Avio lliiii zit gigango, 

zeichan wio tliu queman scalt, 

ioli^wio thin wdrolt ouh zigdt?” 

“Cidumet,” quad er, “tliero 
* dato, 

ioh weset glaw'o, tiirato, 
lliaz in ni daron in fara 
tide munagon luginara. 

“ yrwehpit laraarliehaz thing 
ilhar thesan wdrolt ring, 
in liung»ne int in suliti 
in wenegeru fluhti! ” 


After this walk, lie set 
Himself orf Olivet; 

Him closely did they question, 
Great marvel then possessed 
them. 

“ Declare us, Master, now, 
Wfum comes the time, and 
how. 

What signs shalt thou, ere 
coming, send. 

And how the world shall find 
its end ? ” 

‘ ‘ These things consider,” said 
Ho; 

‘ Be prudent, wise, and ready 
And ’gainst the danger ’ware ye 
Of liars that would ensnare ye. 

‘ ‘ Great misery shall he hurled 
Over all the ring of the world. 
In plague and hunger breaking, 
In*flying and forsaking !’" 


Here I omit several stanzas, where the versions do 
not agree, and give three more which nearly correspond 
ill language witli the “ Jldiand ’ 

'■ Duit m4no ioh thin sunna “ The sun and moon shall frown 

mit fmstcri' unwuuna. In woe of darkness down, 
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ioli fallcnt oali thie sterroii 
in ♦'rda filu forron. 

* yili,wcinotthanue tliurali^liia 
qm'st 

al thuz hiar in t'rdu ist, 
tliuTuli ti\io solbuin grunril 
al tliiz wdrolt kunni. 

“ So sehent se mit githumge 
qut'man thara zi thmgc 
fou wolkonon lierasuu 

then sel])on nieiiiiisgen sun ! ” 


And fall shall every star 
On earth, both near and far. 

" Behold this trouble deep 

Shall make all earth to weep ; 
For these same troubles sent, 
All sons of men lament. 

“ They with amaz<! unending, 
To judgment tlnm descending 
Shall see, through the cloudy 
span. 

The self-same Son of Man ! ” 


Tliis will suffice to show the difference in dialect and 
character between the two poems. It is a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that both the Saxon peasant and the monk 
Otfried, in their rivaj Gospel Harmonies, studiously 
avoid every reference to Jewish history or customs: 
they even omit the name of Jerusalem. We have no 
means of ascertaining the relative popularity of the tAvo 
poems; but this must have partly depended on the dia¬ 
lect in which they Avere written. ToAvard the end of Jbhe 
ninth century, short hymns and religious poems of a 
narrative character l>ecame frequent. Only four or 
five, which are rather doggrel than poetry, have come 
doAvn to us. 

One more relic of th^ earliest German literature, and 
only one, remains to be mentioned. This is the ^'Lnd- 
mgsliecJ,'' which celebrates the victory of Ludwig III. 
over the Normans, at Saulcourt, in the year 881. It 
was written by Hucbald, a learned monk, soon after the 
battle, and the original manuscript, in Hucbald’s own 
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hand, is still in existence. It* was discovered at^ Va¬ 
lenciennes in France. There are two jDeculiarities 
about this songit is the 'first secular work in German, 
by a clerical author; and, secondly, it is not a hied, or 
song wherein tlie chief interest belongs to the words, 
the musical accompaniment being of secondary import¬ 
ance, but a Lvivh, or song written especially for music, 
wherein the melody partly determines beforehand what 
words shall be used. Thus it resembles the text of an 
opera melody, as contrasted with the Licder, or with the 
songs of Burns. In such airs as ahsta dlv<i, or stioni la 
fromha, the words are simply a carpet tlirown down, 
over which the music walks ^riujnphaiit; but when the 
true Volhilied, or song of the people, appears, the melody 
comes to it, and lives Avith it as a loAung and faithful 
liandmaid. 

■flic language of the ^^Hihlchrandslied'^ and the “Xwrf- 
wi^slwd ” shows the contrast between the natural pf)etic 
speech, and that which springs only from culture. The 
former is as simple as the speech of a child ; the char¬ 
acters are placed bc'iore us without ex 2 :)lanation, we 
hear them sjjeak and see them act, and the story is 
told; but the monk -Hucbald’s, song of victory begins 
Avith a description of Ludwig as a servant of God, and 
especially recommended to His favor. Trial and proba¬ 
tion are sent to him ; malice, falsehood, and treachery 
surround him. Then, Avhen the trouble of his people 
from the invasion of the Normans becomes great, God 
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speaks to him in person, commissioning him to promise 
l-'e!}) and comfort, and assuring him of victory in ad¬ 
vance. The holiest old monk does not see that Ludwify 
ceases to bo heroic in proiiortiou as he becomes sancti¬ 
fied : any general will lead his troops into battle w hen 
he foreknows his own success. 

I will quote only the description of the baltle, of 
which we have but twenty lines, part of the manuscript 
being lost. This is the most spirited and picturesque 
jiortion of the poem : 


Tlio naiii bcT skild iudi sper, 

ellianliclio reit lier, 
wold or war orraliclidu 
sina wddarsaliclion. 

Tlid iii was i/ buro lang, 
fand her tbia Nortliman ; 

Godo lob sagoda; 

ber sibit, tlu*s lior gereda. 

llifi* kuniug roit tuoiio, 
sang Hath frond, 
job alld saman siingun : 

‘ Kvrrio loi.son ! ” 

Sang -was gisungan. 
wig was big-unnan ; 
bluot sk(dn in wangdn, 
spilddnn tber Vrankdn, 

Tliar vulit tbogend golih,' 
nicboin so so Hludgwig; 
snel indi kuoni, 

tboz "was iino gekunni. 

Suman tburub skluog her, 
suman tburub stub her ; 


Then took bo spear and 
sbiold, 

Mightily rode to vbe field ; 
Ready be was, and merry, 

To test bis adv«'rsary. 

Littlo time went round 
Ere be the Xoniums found ; 
God be, praised I ” be i>aut< d : 
lie saw what lie wanted 
The king rode knightly : 
lie sang a song lightly, 

And all sang together : 

“ Kyrie eh ixon ! ” 

Ceased the song’s delighting. 
Begun was the lighting ; 

Blood in cheeks shone cleatlv, 
Fought the Fiaidcs so cheerly. 

Ludwig, h('ro-like. 

Struck as none could strike. 
With speed, and force, and 
spirit : 

Such did he inherit. 

One he hattt'red dead. 
Another stabbed and sped, 
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Here tlie description breaks off suddenly, and th§ re¬ 
mainder of tlie manuscript is a ^thanksgiving of Ludwig 
and his Franks after the battle. 

Tliis earliest period of German literature, commencing 
with the first traces of the written language, covers a 
space of about eight hundred years. The scholars are 
agreed^n fixing, as the 2 :)eriod of its termination, the 
accession of the Hohonstaufeiis to the German imj^erial 
throne, in 1138. But from the j^roduction of the 
wujHlled" to this latter date, tAvo centuries and a half 
intervene. It is surprising that all the records which 
remain to us from that long jAeriod jiossess scarcely any 
literary inij^ortance. An apjweitt desert sej^arates the 
old from the inediteA'al realm. Yet the whole country, 
during this time — especially under the reign of the 
Ottos — Avas growing in industry, in civil order, in 
Avealth, security and intelligence. We shall find, in- 
def^l, if Ave carefully study history, that there Av^as a 
literature, but of an imitatiA'c, artificial character, AATit- 
ten in Latin, and not in German. Otto I., avIio began to 
reign in 936, added Italy again to the Einj^ire, .after a 
sejAaration of nearly a hundred years, and the poAver of 
the Cliurch began to increase. He studied the classics. 
Ids son, Otto 11., married a Grecian princess, AAutli 
Avlioin Byzantine art and architecture came to Germany, 
and Otto III. S 2 At)ke Greek almost as well as German. 
Besides, Arianism had been suppressed, the last ves¬ 
tiges of the old Teutonic faith had disap 2 )eared, and the 
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priests, released from^ tlie labor of conversion, could 
devote inucli of their time to otlier than theological 
studies. Europe was covered with stately and wealthy 
monasteries, and some of them—as St. Gaul, Fulda, 
Corvey, and Hildesheim—became famous seats of 
learning. In addition to the legends of saints, and the 
chronicles of the Church, which were now ^\’fl[tten in 


great numbers, the picturesque episodes of early Ger¬ 
man history were taken uj), and made the subject of 
Latin epics, some of which still exist, eitlier complete 
or in fragments. I do not consider, however, that these 
works pro])erly belong to German literature; their in¬ 
terest is simply historical. 

It is reasonable to suppose, nevertheless, that the taste 
of the people for those earlier stores of ])oetry from 
which tlie XichchoKjchUcd ” and ^'Uctjndrd Uiv Fo.r ” vere 
afterwards created, was not suppressed, although 1;heir 
continued produtdion was discouraged in every ^^uy. 
But, during these two hundred and fifty yc^ars, tlie peo¬ 
ple 'were passing through that change of habits and 
relations to one another which followed their change 
of faith. It was a period of ferment and transition, but 
of a material rather than an intellectual character, until 
the close of the eleventh century when the Crusade s 
commenced. The native German clc’uent of poetry lay 
dormant, but it was not dead. Yilmar very justly says : 
“Even as the strength and activity of the soul is not 
extinguished in sleep, so we dare not allirm this of the 
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German people during the aliAost dumb and barren 
tenth, eleventh, and first half of the twelfth, centuries. 
As in dreams were preserved, as in the faltering, half- 
eonscious speech of dreams were sung, the old heroic 
ballads of Siegfried and Theodoric, of Chrimhild and 
Hagen, of Walther and Attila.” 

I have given no specimens of the prose literature of 
Germany during the eight centuries which I have briefly 
reviewed, for the simple reason that there is none. 
Nearly all chronicles or documents jv^ere written in 
Latin, and the German author, of course, preferred to 
use a language whi(5h his fellow-authors throughout 
Europe could read without* translation. Besides, in 
the civilization of the races, poetry is the first form of 
literature, as sculpture is the first form of art. Men 
demand in the beginning, not ideas nor illusive copies of 
realities, but a shap(’, palpable to the eye or the ear, and 
thus the most perfect art is the earliest born. Indeed, 
we might say, that the primitive poetry of German;N, 
witli its rude, short, strong lines, falling like the l)lows 
of a liammcu’, and dinting the memory with their allite¬ 
rative words, helped to make the popular mind ductile, 
and softer for the reoo])tion of ideas. The literature of 
Greece, France, Scandinavia and England was equally 
built on a basis of poetry. 

As I said in the commencement, it is difficult to de¬ 
scribe the intellectual growth of a race during those 
remote ages, without the illustration of its history. 
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Yef- we Iiave the relationship of blood and character to 
assist us, and I rely goiiiewhat on those intellectual 
instincts which have come dowui to us from thc^ Goths 
and Saxons, to fill up some of my own omissions. To me, 
the lines of the and ^^Hilildtramhlhr '—even 

the Gothic Avords of IJlfilas—have something familiar 
and home-like about them. Without making any spe¬ 
cial study of the language, the meaning gradually comes 
of itself, like something Avhich has been mice learned 
and then forgotten. In the age of the Minnesingers 
and the courtly epics, to Avhicli we now turn, we shall 
find fancy and feeling and elegant versification, but 
nothing more artlessl^y simple, more vigorous or noble, 
than the songs of the earliest days. 
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In spite of Buckle «in(l the other writers of his school, 
all the ])henoinei)a of human civiliz.ation cannot jet be 
so arranged and classified that we are al^c to find their 
inevitable causes. Wealth may follow commerce, in¬ 
dustry and order may follow 2)eacc and just government; 
but the literature and the art of a people arise through a 
combination of influences, which wo cannot always trace 
to their sources. But we may at least discover the cir¬ 
cumstances and conditions which encoui’cage or depress 
their growth. When a period of creative activity has 
commenced, we can then partly account for its character. 
In other words, no one can explain how that mysterious 
quality which we call genius is planted in the spirit of 
man; but, after It htis been so planted, and begins to 
select the material for its work, its operation is modi¬ 
fied according to general intellectual laws, the efi'ect of 
which 112)011 it nmy be studied. 

There are .three circumstances in the history of Ger¬ 
many, which did not produce the famous (!ompany of 
authors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
wliich greatly favored their productiveness, and wonder- 

29 
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fully lielpcd the literary development of the entire Ger¬ 
man people. These circumstances are in chronological 
order—first, the Crusades ; second, the accession of the 
Hohenstaufeiis to the imperial throne; and third, the 
rise of Provencal literature, the first native growth from 
any of the Romanic languages. These were contempo¬ 
rary events; for, although the first crusaders captured 
Jerusalem in 1099, the Emperor Conrad III., the first 
Hohenstaufen, was crowned in 1138, and took part in 
the second crusade in 1147. After tlie recapture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, Barbarossa led the third 
crusade in 1189—the same in which Philip Augustus of 
Franco and Richard,^the Lion-heart were commanders. 
Finally, Frederick IT., the HcJienstaufon, and the great¬ 
est German emperor since Charlemagne, undertook the 
fifth crusade hi 1228. The Hohenstaufen line ceased 

ft 

with the death of Conrad II. in 1254. 

Now, if we turn to Provenral history, wo shall ‘find 
that the poetry of the Troubadours was developed 
from the rude popular song Jind ballad into that ele¬ 
gance and melodious form which made it the courtly 
minstrelsy of France and Italy, between the years 1090 
and 1140, and that iis period of achievement lasted 
until the year 1250, so that the golden era of Provencal 
literature exactly corresponded with the reign of the 
Hohenstaufen line. Rudel, whose romantic love for the 
Princess of Tripoli has inspired so many later ballads, 
Was a contemporary of Diethmar von Aist, one of the 
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first Minnesingers; and Bertrand de Born, in w^ose 
lines we hear the blast of the^ trumpet and the clash 
of swords, was a contemporary of Walther von dor Vo- 
gelweidc, who sang of birds and the blossoms of JMay. 
Some of the German scholars deny that the trouba¬ 
dours contributed toward the revival of ])ootry by the 
Minnesingers, for the reason that tlie former sang of 
battles and heroic deeds, while the latter sang of love 
and sorrow and the influence of Nature. This distinc¬ 
tion is correctly drawn : the Minnesingers -were not 
imitators, but nevertheless they did owe their immedhite 
jiopularity in Germany, and the encouragement accorded 
to them by tlie ruling princes* tojthe fashion 'which was 
first set l>y the Courts of Aix, Toulouse and Arragon. 
In fact, William, Count of Poitiers, was one of the earli¬ 
est troubadours, and three kings of Arragon are named 
in the list of minstrels. Then, as in Scliillcr’s poem, 
“ The Might of Song,” the poet sat beside the monarch, 
if he did not haj:)pen to be a monarch himself. 

Turning to the history of the house of Hohenstaufen, 
we find til at although six emperors of that house 
reigned from 1138 to 1254, a period of one hundred 
and sixteen years, the' character, and importanqf of the 
Hohenstaufen rule is due to two men, Frederick Bar- 
liarossa, who reigned thirty-eight years, and his grand¬ 
son, Frederick II., who reigned thirty-six years. Both 
of them were men of culture and refined literary taste, 
and Frederick II. himself wrote poems in the Arabic 
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anc\ Provencal language#;. Etcvii tlio l)oy Conradin, the 
last of the line, who was executed by Charles of Anjou 
in 1268, left two German poems behind him. Both 
Barbarossa and Frederick 11. distinguislied themselves 
by a bold and determined resistance to tlie growing 
power of the Pojics. They were both called ‘‘ heretics ” 
by the clergy; Frederick II. was excommunicated, liis 
sudden death was attributed to poison, and it was the 
influence of Borne which exterminated his race within 
twenty years after his death; yet, during tlie century 
of the Hohenstaufens, Germany was comparatively free 
from the nightmare of priestly rule. Barbarossa be¬ 
came the symbol of,national sentiment and national 
unity among the people : Frederick II. laid the founda¬ 
tion for that middle class, between the nobles and the 
peasants, which is the present strength of every nation 
of Europe; and he began unconsciously to prepare 
the way for Luther, three hundred years before |he 
Beformer’s birth. They were great political architects, 
■who builded broader and stronger than they knew. 
From the Bhone to Mount Tabor and the Sea of Gali¬ 
lee, from the Baltic to the gardens of Sicily, their 
lives \^rc battles and marches ;• they sat on portable 
thrones, and their palaces were tents. 

Although Europe paid five million liv^s for a ninety 
years’ occupation of Jerusalem, and a two hundred 
years’ possession of the coast of Palestine, her real 
■ gain was worth the sacrifice. The nations drew now 
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virtues and new graces of character from the Crusades. 
Their people came out of seclutsion into a grand con¬ 
tinental society; all minor interests were lost in the 
two great ins 2 :)irations—war and religion; narrow preju¬ 
dices wore swept away, ignorance corrected, knowl¬ 
edge exchanged, and Christian courtesy began to take 
the place of barbaric manners. When, in some Phry¬ 
gian forest, or some valley of Taurus or Lebanon, the 
Provencal sat beside the Saxon, the Norman beside the 
Suabian, and the lively strains of the 'jongleur alter¬ 
nated with some grave old Teutonic ballad in the saga- 

measure, there was already that stimulus of emulation 

«> _ 

which is the first condition of literary growth. The 
three infiucnces which I have mentioned were blended 
together in their operation on the German people— 
the cducati(')n of the Crusades, the courtly fashion of 
song, with the elegant Provencal models, and finally 
tlie kitolligence and taste of the rulers, combined with 
their defiance of the aulliority of Pome. 

In regard to this latter 2 >oitd, I must add a word of 
ex^danation. I should not venture to say that the 
intellectual development of an individual or a race is 
very seriously affected ‘by the clmracter of his br its 
religious faith. Parbatossa, Frederick II., Walther 
von der Vogelvveide. Wolfram von Eschenbach, were 
Catholics, as were Dante and Tasso. But I do assert, 
with the ])ositiveness of j^rofoundest belief, that no 
other agency in the history of man has so injuriously 
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iniorfered with his growth in knowledge as the ec¬ 
clesiastical power of cany faith whicth so(‘ks to bring 
under its exclusive control and government all forms 
of intellectual growth. In this country, where wo have 
never had, and never can have, a union of Church and 
State, it is difficult for us to understand the spiritual 
tyr inny which any form of religious l>elief will always 
assume when it has the power. The Chur(.‘h of Rome, 
in the Middle Ages, was despotic, because all civilized 
Christendom t)elonged to it; but any earlier or later 
variety of faith would, under the same circumstances, 
have assumed the same character. Tolerance is alwavs 
an acquired, not a niitural virtue. In the developihent 
of German Literature, the religious clement every now 
and then asserts itself, and must be mentioned. I 
wish, therefore, to treat it simjdy as an inevitable fact, 
without prejudice or j^artisan views. 

For two hundred and fifty ^^ears, as we have fteen, 
the creative spirit of literature in Germany had been 
sunk in a sleep like death; but it now began to re¬ 
vive. It meets us, at the start, in a new character, 


and is the expression of a new spirit. The stages of 
transition between tl^^ ^^HiJdehrandslieAl” the 


the rhymed couplets of Otfric^ft and Hucbald and the 
smooth, elaborate stanzas of the Minnesingers, have 
been lost. Tlie new race of minstrels began by bor¬ 
rowing form and melody from the troubadours; but 
this was all they borrowed. They belongeal to an im- 
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prcssiblc, emotional race, in whom the elements of song 
always existed, and in whom the*joy of expressing and 
communicating fancy and feeling to others was always 
strong. Their language had so changed in the niean- 
timo that it is now called the Medheval High-Gci'man 
hy scholars, to distinguish it from the Old High-Ger¬ 
man of Charlemagne’s time. The first attemj^ts at 
lyrical poetry, in the twelfth century, show the stiff 
joints of a speech which is not accustomed to trip in 
musical measures ; hut it very soon became fiexible and 
Avarm, and learned to follow the moods of its masters. 

The age tliat now commences was especially one of 
epic poetry, and quite as remarkable in this respect as 
was tlie ago of Elizabeth for English dramatic poetry. 
The Minnesingers did not 2 )recede the epic poets, but 
were c\)iitcmporaneous with them, and both of the titles 
may be applied with equal justice to several famous 
authors. I take the lighter strains first, because they 
S])ring more directly fiom the character of the age, and 
are a part of that minstrelsy which you Avill meet in 
English history, in the persons of Taillefer and Blondel 
and Ilicliard of the Lion-Heart. In fact, the song of 
love or sorrow was as common throughout Europe as the 
red-cross on the left shoulder of the Crusader. These 
songs Avere remembered and sung by thousands who 
Avore unable to hear or recite the epic poems, and tlius 
the people were taught to enjoy brief lyrics of action or 
feeling. The lyrical poetry of every modern language 
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grew from this basis, and our chief wonder, in contrast¬ 
ing the hays of the troubadours with those of this day, 
must be that the improvement, so far as concerns the 
graces of rhythmical form, has been so slight between 
that time and this. 

We have the names and many of the poems of a large 
number of the Minnesingers—quite as many, indeed, as 
is necessary ; but our knowledge of the authors is gene¬ 
rally defective, and an exact chronological arrangement 

9 

of them cannot be made. One of the earliest is Dieth- 
mar von Aist, and I quote his little song of the “ Falcon,” 
because its subject is simj)le and unaffected, while the 
language shows thal; rhyme is still an unaccustomed 
restraint. 


Ez stuont pin vrouwe aleine 
unt warte ubor heide, 
unt warte ihr liebes, 
so gesach sic valkcn vlicgcn. 

‘ So wol dir, valke, daz du bist! 
Du vliugest, swar dir lieb ist ; 
du erkiusest dir in dera walde 
einen bourn, dor dir gevallc. 
Also ban onch ill gettin : 
ib erkOs mir selbcn einen man 
den crweblten iniiiiu ou^en ; 
daz nident sebone vrouwen. 

O we, wan lant si mir min liep? 

jo engerte icb ir dekeines trCites 
niet!” 

So wol dir, sumerwunne ! 

Daz gevogcl sane ist gesunde, 
also ist der linden ir loup. 


There stood alone a lady 
And waitf'd on the moorland. 
And waited for her lover, 

And saw the falcon llyin|»'. 

^ All, happy falcon that thou art I 
Thou fliest where thou ])leahest; 
Thou chooseat from the forest 
The tree which best thou lovest. 
And thus liave I done also : 

I chose a man to be mine own, 
In mine eyes the one elected. 
And envied am by fairest dames. 
Alas, why will they not leave 
my love ? 

For none of theirs I ev(*r han¬ 
kered.” 

Fair art thou, joy of summer I 
The song of birds is wholesome 
As are its leaves unto the linden. 
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I must pass over many names—^t’riedrich von Hauscpn, 
tlie brave kniglit who fell in Asi^ Minor, Heinrich von 
Veltleck, Hartmann von Aue, and other noble minstrels 
—only pausing to quote this one verse of Heinrich von 
Morungen: 

Ez ist site der nalitegal, ’Tis the way ot the nightin¬ 

gale, 

swan si ir lie! volendet, so go- That when her song is finished 
swiget sie ; she sings no more ; ’ 

Dur daz volge ah ich dor swal. But the swallow as mate I hail, 

din durch liehe, iioch durch leidc Who neither ‘for love nor woe, 

ir singen uio verlie. ceases her strain ^ pour. 

Eeimar the Old is another who tem2)ts me with the 
increasing sweetness of his lines; ^^ut I must also jjass 
him by to reach the fairest and most attractive name 
among the Minnesingers—Walther von der Vogelw*eide. 
Where or when ho was born, we do not know; his youth 
was silent in Austria, at the court of Duke Frederick. 
At Mie close of the twelfth century wo find him w'ith 
Philip of Hohenstaufen, then wdth Otto of Wittelsbach, 
defying Po2)e Innocent III. in bold verses, wdien the 
Po2)e excommunicated the Emj^oror; and, finally, fol¬ 
lowing Frederick II. to Palestine, scourging priests and 
monks with his satire, openly scoffing at the claims of 
the Paj)al power, and, as a writer of his time charges, 
“ turning thousands from their duty to Home.” He was 
ennobled by Frederick II. and presented with an estate 
near Wurzburg. He was buried in the cathedral of that 
city, leaving a sum of money to the monastery to buy corn 
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fQr tlie birds which Ti^ere fed out*of four hollow spaces 
cut in the top-slab of his tombstone. His will was car- 
ried out for several hundred years, and the tombstone, 
witli the liollows for the Vogehveide, still exists. 

In his youth, Walthor von der Vogelwoide was j^oor. 
He began life as a jongleur^ a traveling minstrel, riding 
from castle to castle, and singing his songs to lords and 
ladies, to the accompaniment of his violin. Even after 
he reached the life of courts and became the minstrel 
of emperors, his circumstances do not seem to have im¬ 
proved-# Some touching verses still exist, wherein he 
begs Frederick II. to grant him a home which he may 
call his own. “Havp ])ity,” he says, “that I am left so 
poor, with all my rich art. If I could once warm my¬ 
self at my own hearth, how would I then sing of the 
birds and of flowers and of love! ” He adds that he is 
tired of the title of “ guest ”—if he can only be “liost,” 
instead of “guest,” he will ask no more. It is plcj^sant 
to know that Frederick was moved by this appeal, and 
gave the weary old poet a home. 

In Walther’s songs, we find the nature of the born 
poet enforcing its own expression. The imperfect (Ger¬ 
man of his day becomes fluent and musical in his verses; 
but the truer test of his quality is that w^e soon cease to 
think of the language, quaint and strange as it appears, 
and are brought face to face, and heart to heart, with 
the minstrel himself. IMore than any other poet of the 
Middle Ages, he seems to us modern in feeling and in 
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style. He was one of the very first, not merely to de¬ 
scribe Nature and rural life, but to express a sweet and 
artless deliglit in her manifold aspects. After liim, 
(.'liauccr, tlien Sliakcspeare, with a long interval between, 
Cowper and Wordswortli, and, among us, Longfellow, 
Bryant and AVliittier, have chanted tlie beauty of the 
external world ; but, with all their higher graces of art, 
none of them can so immediately set us in the midst of 
May-time, blossoms and bird-songs, by a simjjle, child¬ 
like line, as Walther von dcr Yogelweide. 

Here is a little song of his, called ^^Maicnivoii^Lc' (the 
Bliss of May) : 


Mug(*t ir scliouwen, waz deni 
inc'k'n 

wunders ist bcschert ? 

SeLt an, ])fafEen, selit an, Icien, 

wie daz allcz vert! 

Groz ist sin go wait ; 
ine W(‘iz, ol) er z(ml)er ki'inno : 

Bwar er vert iiiit aiuer wiinno, 

(Ian is nieiuen alt. 

Wol dir, meio, wie du sclieidest 
allez Hiie liaz ! 

Wie wol dll die bourne kleidest 
U'.d di(* lieide baz > 

Diu bat varwe me. 

“ Dll bi^tkurzer, icb bin langer I” 
also stritents Cif dem anger 


Would you see how May to 
May-men 

Bringeth marvels new ; 
Priests, behold I—behold it lay¬ 
men. 

What his might can do ! 
lie is uncontrolled ; 

I know not if magic is it ; 
When his joys the world re¬ 
visit. 

Then is no one old. 

Happy May, thy spell divideth 
All, but not ill hate ! 

Every tree in leafage hideth, 
Nor the moorlands wait. 
Colors fall in showers : 

“ I am long and thou art short,” 
Thus in fields they strive and 
sport, 

Clover, grass and flowers. 


bluomen undo kle. 
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looter mund, wie dfl. dicli ^swa- 
chcst! 

Ld din lachen sin ! i 

Sham dich, daz dd mich an la- 
chest 

nacli dem schaden min. 

1st daz wol getan ? 

Owe sd verlorner stunde I 

So] von ininneclichem munde 

solch unmintie ergan ? 


Rosy mouth, why thus degrade 
thee, 

Let thy laughter he 1 

Shame of scorn shall not evade 
thee, 

Aft('r wounding mo. 

Doest thou kindly so ? 

Ah, lost hours that we are prov¬ 
ing. 

When from lips that seem so 
loving 

Such unlove should flow ! 


Altliougli tills song has tlio character of a Lciclt, in 
suggesting music, the language is nowhere bent to 
adapt itself to the rhythm. Form and substance melo¬ 
diously embrace each other : the stanza shows that the 
author has carefully studied rhythmical effect, yet liis 
feeling fills it so evenly that the measure seems as un¬ 
studied as the song of a bird. The alliteration of the 
saga is also retained, but so skillfully, so delicately sub¬ 
ordinate to the expression of joy in the May-time, fliat 
we do not immediately perceive it. 

Here is another mi?nie-song, remarkable for being 
written in the dactylic measure : 


W61 mich der Btunde, daz ich 
sic erkande, 

dlu mir den lip und den muot 
hat betwungen, 
sit deich die sinne so gar an sie 
wande, 

der si mich hat mit ir giiete 
verdrungen 1 


Happy the moment when first 
1 beheld her, 

Conquering body and soul witli 
her beauiy ; 

Since when my service the more 
hath compelled her 
Still with her kindness to fet¬ 
ter my duty. 
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daz ich gescheiden von ir niht 
cnkan, 

daz bat ir sclioene und ir giietto 
gemacbet 

und ir rotor mund, dor so licp- 
iiclicn lacbot. 


Icb ban don inuot und die 
sinno, gowondot 

an die vil reinen, die lieben, die 
giioten : 

daz iniiez’uiis beiden wtd ncr- 
deii voloiidot 

swos icb getar an ir bulde ge- 
imioten. 

swaz icb io fioudon zvr we ride 
gewan, 

daz hat ir scboenc und ir giieto 
goinacbet 

und ir voter munt, der so liep- 
licben lacbet. 


€o that from her I can never 

# 

more part. 

T^iis from bor goodness and 
grace, and thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with the 
charm of its laughter. 

Spirit and serihcs and thought 
I have given 

Unto the best and the purest 
and dearest; 

Xow must the bliss be complete, 
as in heaven, 

Since I have dared to desire 
to be nearest. 

If the world’s blisses were 
dear to my heart, 

’Twas from her goodness and 
grace, and thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with the 
charm of its laughter. 


I find in tliese little madrigals of Waltlicr von der 
Vogelweide, tlie same grace and sweetness and willful 
play of fancy, as in those of Herrick and Carew. His 
sentiment for women is of the most refined and knightly 
character; and it is remarkable how the fine enthusi¬ 
asm of his nature breaks out t^s fresh and ardent as 
ever, ■whenever he mentions love or the spring-time. 
Before turning to his didactic and satirical strains, I 
must quote three more stanzas, in illustration of this 
d'^dightful quality. The first is from his poem of “ The 
Glorious Dame ”—“Die Herrliclie Frauy 
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Got hate ir wengel hohop fliz : 
streicb so tiurc varwe dar, 

so reiue rot, so reine wiz, 

hie roescloht, dort liljenvar. 

Ob ich’z vor siinden tar gesa- 
p:en, 

so saehe ich s’icmor gerner an 

dan himel oder hiinelwagen. 

Owe waz lobe ich tumbcr man ? 
mach' ich sic rnir zo her, 
vil lihto Avirt mins mnudcs lop 
mins herzen ser. 


God was so careful of her checks; 

He spread such precious colors 
there, 

That pure and perfect, either 
speaks. 

Here rosy-red, there lily-fair. 

Xot meaning sin, Avill I declare 

That I more fain on her would 
gaze 

Than on the sky or Starry Bear. 

Ah, foolish nie,whatis’t I praise 

If I, too fond, exalt her so, 

IIow soon the lip’s delight be¬ 
comes the bosom’s woe. 


Now take tlie opening stanzas of liis song—“ Spring 
and Women,” wliicli I cpiote on account of its bright, 
sunny character : 


So die bluomen dz dem grase 
dringent, 

same si lachen gegen der sjiile- 
den sunnen, 

in einein meien an dem morgen 
fruo, 

und die klcinen vogellin avoI 
singent 

in ir hesteu Avisc die sic kunneu, 

waz AA’iinne mac sich da gendzen 
zno ? 

ez ist wol lialb ein himekiclie. 

Suln wir sprcclien, aa’uz sich dome 
geliclip, 

so sage ich, AA'az rnir dicke baz 

in minen ongen btit getaii und 
taetc ouch nocb, gesaehc icb 
daz. 


When tlie blos.soms from the 
grass art! springing. 

As tht'V lauglied to meet the 
sparkling sun, 

Early on some loA’ely morn of 
May, 

And all tlit' small birds on the 
boughs art' singing 

Best of music, finished and 
again begun. 

What other equal rapture can 
we praj’^ ? 

It Is already half of heaven. 

But should we guess Avliat other 
might be given, 

So I declare, that, which in my 
sight, 

Still better st'cins, and still Avould 
seem, had I the same dt'- 
light. 
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Swa ein edeliu sclioene frouwe 
roino 

wol f^ckloidot undo wol gebun- 
den 

durch kurzowile zuo vil liutcn 
gat, 

hovoliclicii hdcligeumot, uiht 
cine, 

umbo soln-ndo ein wonic under 
Btlinden ; 

alsaui der sunno gegon den ster- 
nen stat : 

der meio bringe uns al sin 
wiinder, 

waz ist da so wiiimocliehcs un¬ 
der 

uls ir vil ininneclieher liji? 

wir lazen alle bluonien stan und 
kapfeii an daz werdo wip. 


‘When a noble dame of purest 
beauty * 

Well attired, with even gar¬ 
nished tresses, 

Unto all, in social habit, goes. 

Finely gracious, yet subdued to 
duty. 

Whose impartial glance her 
state cxiirc'sses. 

As on stars the sun his radiance 
til rows ! 

Then let May his bliss renew 
us : 

What is there so blissful to us 

As her lips of love to see? 

We gaze upon the noble dame, 
•and let the blossoms be. 


We possess nearly two liuncired of the poems and 
songs of Waltlier Ton der Vogelweide. Some of them 

are brief single verses, which chronicle some event of 

• ^ 

his life, or his imlividiiai relation to the times in which 
he lived ; yet, slight as they are, they are characterized 
by a roiindness, a completeness, an elegance, which 
show the master’s liand. I should like to quote some 
stanzas of his poem “.In the Promised Land,” apparently 
written in Palestine; but my space is so brief that I 
prefer st lecting, as more characteristic of the Hoheii- 
siaufeu pciriod, his defiance of Pope Innocent III., writ¬ 
ten after the latter had excommunicated the Emperor 
Otto. He commenced by comparing him to Pope Syl- 
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vcs+.er II., whose former name was Gerbert, who had 
the common reputation of being a magician, and was 
believed by the people to have been carried off by the 
Devil. Walther says : 

Dcr stuol ze Rome ist allorerst l)orilitet rchte 
fils liie vor bi cim*iii zouberaerc Qerbrrehte, 

Dor gap zc* vallc niwet wan sin eines leben : 

so wil sicli dirre und al die kristcnlieit zc vallc geben. 

Wan niefent alle zungen bin ze hiuiele wiifen 
und fragent got, vvic langc er wcllc slafen ? 

Sic widorwiirkont siniu were und velscbcnt siniu wort : 

sin kanieraere stilt im sinen himclhort, 

sin sLiemer roubi'-t bie und inord(*t dort, 

sin birtc ist z’einem wolve im worden under sinen sebafen. 


Tbe ebair at Rome is now properly filled, as it was formerly by 
tbo magician Qerbert. lie plunged into ruin only bis own one soul ; 
tbe present one will ruin biinself and all Cbristondoin. Wby do not 
all tongues ciy to heaven, and ask God bow long IIwill qui(!tly look 
on ? They oppos(i Ilis works, and counterfeit Ilis words : tbe Pope’s 
treasurers steal from God's In^avenly lioard : bis judges rob here, and 
murder there, and God’s shepherd has become a wolf among His 
sheep. 


Here is another, even stronger, provoked by the 
simony, which was then prevalent in the Church, and 
the sale of absolutions which, three hundred years 
later, gave Luther sucli, a weapon against Rome: 

Ir bisebov’ unde ir edelen pfafifen, ir sit verleitet. 

S'dit wic iucli der b/ibest mit des tievels stricken senet I 

Saget ir uns, daz er sant Peters sluzzel babe, 

so saget, w’ar umbe er sine lore von d cn buoeben sebabe ? 

Daz man gotes gabe ilit koufe odor verkoufe, 
daz wart uns verboten bi der toufe. 
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Nil lere ct’z in sin swarzez buoch, claz ime cler hcllcmor 
hat gogeben, und liz iin Icso et siniii ror, 

Ir kardenaelo, ir d<'cket iuwcrn kAi-: 

tiuser alter fronc der stet undr einer iibelcn troufe. 


Ye bishops and ye noble priests, you arc misled. See how the 
Pope entangles you in the Devil’s net 1 If you say to me that he has 
the Iceys of St. P<aer, then tell me why he banishes St Peter’s teach¬ 
ing from the Bible ? By our baptism it is forbidden to us that God’s 
sacraments should be bought or sold ! But now let him read that 
in his black book, which the Devil gave him, and take his tune from 
Hell's pipe ! Ye cardinals, ye roof your choirs well ; but our old 
holy altar stands expostid to evil weather. 

This is strong language for the year 1200. In other 
poems Walther sjieaks of the inefficiency of a pro¬ 
fession of faith, without good svorks, very much as 
any practical Christian of our day might speak. His 
boldness was ecpial to his honesty: he gives us a very 
distinct impression of his fine, manly, independent 
character, of a life unstained by the prevalent vices 
of •his day, and of a simple, loving nature which 
his many years of court-life do not seem to have 
vitiated. When he asks Frederick 11. to give him a 
home, it is because he feels that his services deserve re¬ 
ward ; and, indeed, the property he finally received was 
barely sufficient to stipport him in his age. The dis¬ 
tinguished Minnesingers were nearly all of noble blood; 
for the nobles of Provence and Arragon had set the 
fashion, and it was not so easy for a plebeian minstrel 
to (irowd his way into the company of the knightly 
singers. Walther a^oh der Vogelweide did this—for he 
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wfls ennobled late in life—and he also, by the force of his 
native genius, made hk supremacy acknowledged. Al¬ 
though w'G know less of him^ than of many of his con- 
temji^orarics, we cannot study the literature of the day 
without finding that his character immediately detaches 
itself from the coiiijiany around him, and shines out 
alone in its clearness and sweetness and strength. 

The number of Minnesingers is (piite large, but many 
of them have but a slight literary importance, and I 
will not burden your memories with a complete cata¬ 
logue. Passing over Ulric von Singenberg, who WTote a 
lament for Walther von der Vogelweide, I shall pause a 
moment at the name df Nithart, who is interesting from 
the circumstance that, although he w'as a "vvealtliy noble, 
the material of his songs Avas mostly drawm from pea¬ 
sant life, and have almost a coarsely realistic character, 
Avliile Walther, the born peasant, is ahvays noble and 
dignified in his A'crses. Nitbart Avas also a crusader ; 
his poetic life belongs to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. His pictures of common life, dances, festivals, 
love-making, tricks and quarrels, are lively and some¬ 
times amusing, but prosaic in tone. He was a ready 
rhymer ratlier than a pt)et. 

One of Walther von der Yogelweide’s imitators, Avho 
during his life acquired nearly an ecpial fame, is called 
the Marncr, an old German Avord corresponding exactly 
with our Mariner. His real name is unknoAvn, although 
he AA'as said to haA^e been a nobleman. His verses have 
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a more didactic character than those of his master, l^nt 
in rhythmical form they show an almost eqnal skill. 
Walther was really the firfit who gave fluency and music 
to the High-German dialect, and his followers, whatever 
might he their amount of talent, were quick to copy the 
ext()rnal graces of his style. Of the many 2 )oems of the 
Mariier, I will quote one in which he mentions the 


themes he is accustomed to 

IcK stmgo ein bispel oder ein 
spoJ, 

oin wArlicdt. odov ein l ii^e, 
icL sunge ^vol, wle Titurel 

die Temi>lciRO bi dem grule 
ziigo, 

■vvie slieze ist Sirenen don nnd arc 
des cocat rillen zorn. 

Icli sung(‘ oucli (1 raclion viiirin 
k('l, 

unt wie der grife vluge, 

'svio aicli d('S salamander vol 
in lieizem viure strabte und 
sniiige 

unt wio siclx toilt sbimaoreii lip 
unt wio din vipp-'r wirt ge- 
born. 

Icli sunge oiicb w'ol, wio siniu 
(‘Igor brileten kan der struz ; 
icb suugo ouch w'ol. wio sich der 
foiiix j unget uz ; 
ich sunge ouch wde dor lit, 

dor manigen in der wunderburc 
verslundon hat dur sinen 
git. 


sing at court: 

I would sing a fable or a tale, 

A truth or lie, for good example; 
How forth to seek the Holy 
^ Grail 

Titurol led the knights of the 
Temple; 

How fierce the rage of crocodile, 
how^ sweet the Siren’s tone. 
I would sing of the fiery dragon’s 
throat. 

And how the griffin flieth ; 

And how the salamander’s coat 
Unto the flame reply ctli; 

How' the Cliimaera's body parts, 
and how the snake is grown. 

I would also sing how on its 
• eggs the ostrich broods ; 
And how the pheenix is renewed, 
burned up with spicy woods; 
And also w'here the hero lies 
asleep, 

Who slew so many in the magic 
keep. 
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wundor wont doni hovn bi 
mit wundorliclien sitou : 
mit pfawcn scbritcn, * 

lint mit monschen triton 
kan cz lagen, Idsen, biten ; 
ez hat mit siner zungen wiifon 
maneges herren muot vcr- 
sniten : 

dem kan ich gesingon niht, nun 
rede ist an ime gar ver- 
lorn. 


’Mid wondrous customs, thus, 
the wondrous beast at court 
Struts like a i)eacock, for their 
sport. 

With human feet and height, 
Must lie and beg and bite. 

And many a lord must ivound, 
with tongue that knows to 
smite: 

For such I cannot sing—’twould 
be a mock delight 1 


The scornful air of the closing words suggests to us 
that the poem is satirical, the subjects being those 
demanded by the taste of the courts, not those which 
the poet would prefer to sing. The Marner was an¬ 
other bold, independent chfiracter who scourged the 
vices and follies of his day; but he lived beyond the 
protection of the Hohenstaufens, and, after an old age 
of poverty and persecution, was basely murdered. 

Amon" the other minstrels of note were Burliha*rdt 

O 

von Hohcnfels and Ulric von Wiiiterstetten, whose songs 
are noted for illustrations drawn from the knightly 
pastime of the chase; the two lieinmars, Eeinmar the 
Old and Eeinmar von Zweter, agreeable singers, but 
without original charapter , Master Johannes Hadlaub, 
who has left behind him some very sweet x^astoral and 
harvest songs; the monk Wernher; Conrad of Wiirz- 
burg, and Heinrich von Meissen, who became famous 
under the name of Frcmcnloh. In addition to these, 
there were many who were known by epithets, either 
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assumed or bestowed upon them by the people—su«li 
as the Chancellor, the Undaunted and the School¬ 
master of Essliiigen. In siftiS-ng their productions, we do 
not often find more than a few grains of genuine, vital 
poetry in a bushel of wordy chaff; but they all have 
a real value, from their constant references to the man¬ 
ners, morals and customs of the age. I will quote a 
few lines from Conrad of Wurzburg, written about forty 
years after Walthcr von dor Vogolweide, to show what 
progress liad been made in developing the rhythmical 
capacity of the language : 


Jar land wjl cliu liiide 
vom wiiide 
si(di vtdwoii, 

T)i)i sieli vor dom -vvalde 
zt* baldc 
kail selwen ; 

Trurr'n uf dor litdde 
tnit ltddc 
mail ucuet ; 
siis hat mir diu luinne 
die sin lie 
betruebet. 


Yoar-lyngf will the linden 
The wind in 
Go waving’, 

Wliile a tempest sorest 
The forest 
Is braving ; 

To wail the moorland through. 
One’s sorrow 
Is doubled ; 

Sweetly love’s pretenses 
My senses 
Ilave troubled. 


It is not often that Goethe, or Iliickert, or Uhland 
employs a difficult metre with sudli apparent lightness 
and ease. But in Conrad’s lines the sound is more 
titan the sense. Toward the close of the thirteenth 
century, a great elaboration and refinement of form 
takes the place of fancy and sentiment, and from this 
sign we anticipate the coming decay of literature. 
3 
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En'eii Ulric yon Winterstetton, to whom wo must grant 
some amount of native talent, took the i^ains to write 
verses in lines of a single /syllable, such as this : 

Wol uf, ir kint, 
siut 
vru, 

A 

SO 

iniioz 

I !UOZ 

sorgon sin ! 

'rruron, var Tiin ! 

Sin, 

niuot 

tuot 

litil 

w(‘r(lon scliin. 

It is impossible to translate tliis; but an imitation 
will answer just as well: 


At niglit. 

“ Boys ‘? ’ 

In fright, 

" Xo,— 

SavB the wife : 

Guess ! 

My life. 

“Oh, 

Hear, 

Yes I 

Near, 

That’s 

Noise ! ” 

Cats ! ” 


One more quotation from Conrad of Wurzburg will 
be enough to make •clear the degeneracy into which 
the old German minstrelsy fell. This is a stanza from 
his “Winter-Song” : 

Schoeno donne klungcn 
jungen liuten, triiiten 
. inne mlime merte; 

Bonder wuuder baere 
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swaere wiMon bilden 
heid(‘, W(dde rerte, 
do vrd suzt'n die • 
del- gcr lazer; spil wil hie. 

Instead of a translation, I shall quote a few lines 
from Thomas Hood’s comical proposition to w'rite 
blank verse in rhyme, which is very much like it: 

“ Evening has come, and from the dark park, hark, 

The signal of the setting sun—one gun ! 

And sis is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slaia— 

Or Lear Othello’s j<‘alous doubt spout out. 

Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade. 

Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ! ” 

I f^ivc those grotesque speciine\is, because there is a 
})ootical moral to bo drawn from them. I hardly need 
to point it out. A poem may have perfect form, as a 
woman may have perfect physical beauty; but the per¬ 
fect poem requires feeling and thought, as the perfect 
wofliaii must liavo goodness and intelligence. Form, 
alone, gives us a wax on doll, heartless and brainless. 
This characteristic is not peculiar to the age of the 
Minnesingers: there arc volumes of poetry, published 
every year, in which we find it very clearly manifested. 

The minstrelsy of that age, liliti all popular forms of 
literature, presents two different aspects. We may say, 
indeed, that every era of literature has three classes of 
writers—first, the Masters, who originate new forms of 
expi essiou, and, by the power of their genius, force the 
race to accept them; second, the honest secondary in- 
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telligenees, wlio imitate and illustrate and popularize, 
clear-siglitcd to follow tliougli incapable of leading; 
and lastly, tliat class of vain’and shallow minds who, as 
Tennyson says, turn the new flower into a weed,—who 
unconsciously parody the very spirit which they aspire 
to possess. Yet their grotcscpie afifeetation may deceive 
a portion of the public, and they may die in the full 
conviction of literary immortality. Amcmg the Minne¬ 
singers, I should only admit Walther von der Yogel- 
weide to the rUnk of a master. In the second class I 
should place the Marner, n<unmar von Zweter, Master 
Hadlaub and Burkhardt von Hohenfels; while no bet¬ 
ter representative of «fcho extravagant burlesque of imi¬ 
tation would be desired than Ulric von Lichtenstein. 
He was an Austrian, of the same race from which the 
j)resent Princes cf Lichtenstein arc descended, and a])- 
pears to have begun his career as a knight and minstrel 
about tlie year 1223. If Cervantes had known anytLnng 
of the German Minnesingers, we might charge him with 
borrowing ]:)arts of his Don Quixote from Ulric von 
Liclitensteiii’s history. The latter deliberately chose 
his Dulcinea, and for years devoted himself to singing 
her praises, although ♦ihe only returned him scorn and 
ridicule. He relates that she would not at first look at 
him on account of his having three lips. He thereupon 
went to Gratz and employed a surgeon to cut off one of 
them. It was probably a hare-lip, the u])pcr one count- 
in‘g for two. Tlieu, at a tourney in Brixen, one of his 
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finpjors was wounded, and lie sent lier word that he ITad 
lost it for her sake. The ladr discovered soon after- 
ward that the wound was lioaled, and she so ridicuhnl 
him tJiat he had the finger actmilly cut off and sent to 
her in a box lined with green velvet. Afterward, he 
di’essed himself ;is a woman, braided his hair with 
peails, called himself “Dame Venus,” and traveled 
through Germany and Italy, clndlenging the knights to 
fight with him (or her), in honor of the scornful lady. 
He traveled in state, with banners, marshals, lieralds, 
musicians, and a retinue of men and women, and it is 
gravely related tliat, during the years of this singular 
and most expensive pilgrimage, lie fought no less than 
five hundred and seventy-eight times. Yet, vrhen it was 
over, and he calhul upon the lady for whose sake he had 
dared so mindi, she had him thrown out of the window 
of lier castle ! She assured him repeatodl}" that she not 
on*ly did not love but actually hated him, and it is not 
proliable tliat the re ^/as the least love on his side. She 
was a married la<ly, iind he had his own wife and chil¬ 
dren in his castle of Lichtenstein; yet for thirty-three 
years he kept up the absurd farce, writing poems, sing¬ 
ing and fighting, followed by crowds of silly knights 
v/ho admired his constancy and bravery, and enjoying 
iin immense amount of popularity. The colossal affec¬ 
tation of his career seems to us little short of idiocy; 
but every age has the same phenomena, and it would 
not be dilficult to find names now, both in Europe and 
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America, ■wliicli liavo become notorious from as absurd 
reasons as tliat of Ulrio yon Lichtenstein in liis day. I 
will quote nothing from his long-winded work, called 
^‘Fraiicndienst,^^ 'Woman’s Service, because I find it a 
prosaic, tiresome performance, of little more value in 
German literature, exccj^t as a curious j-jicture of the 
times, than are the novels of Sylvanus Cobb in ours. 

Heinrich von Meissen, or FrducvJoh, has also a more 
conspicuous 2 )lace than he deserves. It was his good 
luck that he lived at the close of the j)eriod when min¬ 
strels had become scarce, and the glory of tlie better 
singers threw a reflected light on his own performances. 
He is said to have efflcablished the first school of min¬ 
strelsy in Mainz, in the early j^art of the fourteenth 
century. When he died, women bore his body, with 
weeping and lamentations, to his tomb in the cathedral, 
and, as an old chronicler says, “ poured so much wine 
U2)on the tombstone, that the whole church Avas flooded 
with it.” In the schools afteiuvard established, Avhere 
A'ersification Avas taught as we teach grammar or arith¬ 
metic, he is credited as the inventor of thirty-five meas¬ 
ures. About fiA^e hundred of his strophes have simI ataI, 
—quite enough to enable us to judge of his quality as 
an author. He has given us his own opinion of his 
merits in one of his poems. Speaking of Hoinmar, Wol¬ 
fram A"on Eschenbach and Walther von der'V'ogelweide, 
he says: “They sang of the froth and neglected the 
substance, but I dip from the very bottom of the axs- 
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sol, and tlie shrine of my song should bo splendid^ 
crowned. I am the master of those who have sung 
lieretofore, or who sing now. I wear the yoke of 2 :)ro- 
h)undest thought, and my words and harmonies never 
wander from tlie track of the true sense.” In si)ite of 
those lofty claims, the most of his poems are so obscure, 
artificial and invols ed, that they cannot now be read with 
any satisfaction. Yet, when he chooses to be simple and 
natural, singing some theme which appeals to the com¬ 
mon sentiment of man, he has still the power to give us 
pleasure. One of his poems, entitled “ Honor Women! ” 
commences: 


() rciiniu wij), uflialtunge aller 
Avelde 

gen Goto unt gen iler muoter sin, 

als lii(} init sango icli nielde, 

si sint der liOlisten sadden scliriu : 

kein nudster mac ir lioliez lop vol- 
d<*n]ien. 


O woman, pure, all worlds in 
thee preserving 

For God and for His Mother 
divine, 

My song proclaims, from thee 
unswerving. 

Of highest souls art thou the 
shrine: 

No master can exhaust thy lofty 
l)raises. 


The phrase afhaVinuje after wehh suggests to us at once 
the exclamation of Faust, Inhegriff von alien lllmmcln." 
Fi-auenlob stands at the close, Diethmar von Aist at 
the beginning of this bright period of one hundred and 
fifty years, during Avhich the seeds of all modern lyric 
l)oetry wore planted in Provence and Germany. 

"I he most famous event in the literary history of the 
Middle Ages—the Sfmgcrhrieg^ or War of the Minstrels, 
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ii. tlic Wartliurg Castle, near Eiscnacli,—is sucli a sin¬ 
gular mixture ef possilj^e fact and evident fiction, that wo 
shall j)rohal)ly never ascertain the true story. German 
scholars seem to he agreed that there was a mectiiiGr of 

o o 

Minnesiiigers, a tournament of song, at the Wartburg, 
between the years 1204 and 1208; but they cannot satis¬ 
factorily explain in what manner the romantic legend 
greAv, so many features of which were long accepted .as 

undoubted history. The old chroniclers relah^ that the 

*/ 

combat took place at the court of ITermaiin, Landgraf 
or Count of Thuringia, and In’s wife, tlie Countess 
Hophia. Tlicre were present Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walther von dor Yog.’^lw('ide, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
lleinmar von Zweter, Biterolf and the Yirtuous Scribe. 
The penalty of failure was death by the executioner’s 
hand, .and this fate fell ujion Henry of Ofterdingen, who 
implored the mediation of the Countess Sophia, claim¬ 
ing thtat he w.as uiifairly judged, and asking time to biing 
his master, the minstrel Klingsor, from Hungary, to aid 
him. The prayer w.as granted : Henry went to Hun¬ 
gary, reappeared with Klingsor in a year and a day, 
and the latter succeeded, with the devil’s .assistance, in 
riv.aling, though not overcoming,‘'Wolfram von Eschen- 
bacli. The result w.as, how'ever, that Henry of Ofter- 
dingen’s life was s.aved. 

Tlie few facts are, that the Landgraf Hcrra.ann of Thu¬ 
ringia was a patron of literature ; that both Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Walther von der Vogelweide wore his 
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giiosta in tlio Wartburg, and that the courtly minstriHs 
who chanted their own songs sdmetiines met in rivalry. 
Tint Rcinmar von Zweter belongs to a later generation, 
tlie Hungarian Klingsor is certainly a fictitious cliarac- 
ter, and there is no satisfactory evidence of a Heinrich 
V(^n Ofterdingen, if tlie Minnesinger who is siiuply 
named Heinrich bo not the same. The poetic frag¬ 
ment, purporting to be tlie strife between Klingsor and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, betrays the sjjccch of the end 
of the thirteenth century, and some colijccturc that it 
was written by Frainnilob. 

Not many years ago, the restoration of the Wartburg, 
wlii(di afterward became the scene of the most memora¬ 
ble year of Lutlier’s life, was undertaken by the Grand- 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and it was found that many win¬ 
dows and arched galleries in the most beautiful Byzan¬ 
tine stylo, frescoes and other forms of ornament, dating 
from the time of the Landgraf Hermann, had been filled 
up, plastered over and hidden by later masonry. The 
ancient halls liave now resumed their original char¬ 
acter, and the Avails within whicdi the minstrels sang, 
the raised dais for the ruling prince and his wife, and 
the deep mullioned Avi'ndows through wliich they looked 
on the wooded mountain ranges around, stand at pres¬ 
ent as they then stood. While there, knowing that at 
least two renowned Minnesingers had certainly sung 
witliiu that liall, I found it easy to believe the pic¬ 
turesque legend. 
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Tlie story of Tamihausor belongs to the same neigli- 
borliood, and some traditions connect him with the war 
of the minstrels, althongli he w’as contemj^orary with 
Hermann’s sou, Ludwig, and with the latter’s wife, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary'. The Horselberg, a barren ridge 
which rises over an interyeiiiiig valley, northeast of the 
"Wartburg, is believed to bo the mountain of Yenus, in 
the interior of which Tannhausor found the heathen 
goddess and her court. 

In order to appreciate the legend of Tannhiiuser, it 
must be remembered that the ancient gods wei’e not 
immediately forgotten after tlio triumph of Christianity. 
The common people gradually came to look upon them 
as evil demons, who still existed, and the one to be 
most dreaded was Dame Venus. She w’as su 2 )posed to 
live somewhere, with her Nym^ihs and Graces, in a 
w'onderful subterranean garden. The knight Taim- 
hiiuser, in the legend, finds the entrance to this garden, 
descends and Ih’es there a year in the midst of jiagan 
delights. He groAvs weary at last, comes back to the 
Avorld, recognizes his sin, and Avanders as a penitent 
2 )ilgrim to Home. There he confesses everything to the 
Eoj)e, and begs for jiardon: but the Pope, holding a 
staff in his hand, ansAvers : “ Sooner shall this dry stick 
burst into blossoms, than pardon come to a sin like 
thine ! ” Tannhiiuser Avanders back to Germany in de¬ 
spair ; but three days after his departure the Pope’s 
• staff bursts into blossom. A messenger is instantly 
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clispatclied with the news of the miracle and the par- ^ 
don. It is too late : Tannluiuser hf.s already gone down 
auain to tlic i^arden of Dame Venus, and never returns. 
Thus the name of the real Tannliiiuser is surrounded 


hy a romantic interest, at once tragic and tender, which 
is justified hy nothing in his life or his rather common¬ 
place 2 )oems. He was an Austrian, a crusader, and 
died about the year 1270. With all the magic which 
later poets, and last of all a modern composer, have 
thrown backward U 2 :)on his name, I find it imj)Ossible 
to feel aiiv interest in his poetry. The concluding lines 


of his “Minstrel’s Lament” 
of his style : 

Min lius, (laz stilt gar ane 
<lacli,6wip ich dar ziio gobure, 
mill stiilx* stplit gar aiip tiir, daz 
ist mir wordon SAvaere, 

Mki lv<‘lre ist in govallen, min 
kiiclie ist mir verbrunui'n, 

min stadfl stilt gar Anc bant, des 
lions ist mir zprrunnpii ; 

mir ist gobaclion, nocb gcmaln, 
gebruwen ist mir selten.; 

mir ist din wAt ze diinnoga’’, des 
mag icb wol entgelton : 
micli darf durcb gevai'to nieman 
n'ulen, noeb besclielten. 


will give a sufficient idea 

My house, it stands rrithout a 
roof, however I repair it; 

My cliamber stands without a 
door, ’tis hard for me to 
bear it ; 

My cellar-vaults have tumbled 
in, my kitchen has been 
burned up, 

My barn it stands without a lock, 
no hay could there be turned 
u]) : 

They never grind nor bake for 
me, they brew for me but 
rarely, 

My coat is worn so very thin I 
am treating it unfairly ; 

None lias a right to envy me, 
still less to scold mo 
sipiarely. 


There is not much of the transcendental vrorshiper 
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of tlio antique goddess in these lines ; but, fortunately, 
when we come to sul)stitute History for Romance, if we 
find many sliadowj^ beauties shrink away to a basis of 
rather coarse fact, we are comj)ensated by the discoA^eiy 
of unsusi)ected grace and nobility and gentle manhood. 
It is a brigiit, anijnated, eventful age wdiich wo find re¬ 
flected in tlie literature of the Minnesingers; not trivial, 
for the stern premonition of coming struggle is felt; 
frank, artless, and natural, but almost never coarse; 
original, because reaped on fresh fields, by fresh hands; 
and wuth a direct impress of Nature, w^hich w e find for 
the first time in any literature. We can only express it 
properly by its Crerman w^ord Gniii/fh, which, in our 
language, includes both feeling and sentiment. A hun¬ 
dred years later, the kindred blood sent the same 
warmth to the heart and brain of Chaucer, and an inde¬ 
pendent English literature began to grow, not by the 
same stages, but In^ rehited law^s of develo])menf! No 
one can study the two j^eriods, w ithout feeling liow" near 
the natures of the races still were to each other. 
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I HAVE already said that the age of the Minuesingers 
was especially an age of epic poetry, and that many of 
its authors were renowned in both qualities. It is pos¬ 
sible that the brief lyrics and songs of love and of tlie 
charms of nature, performed as importaiit a service in 
popularizing literature and furthering the higlier educa¬ 
tion of the whole people, as the someAvhat ponderous 
epics of the time ; but tlie broad and massive character 
of epic poetry, the decider elements with which it deals, 
give it an intrinsic dignity and authority which cannot 
belong to the short flights of lyric song. The latter 
may furnish the ornament of the temple, but the former 
contributes the blocks and the pillars which give it 
Sj^ace and permanence. 

In examining the Germa,n epics of the Middle Ages, 
and tracing the sources of their material, as well as the 
tastes or fashions of thought which have had an influ¬ 
ence in determining their character, ^ye soon discover 
the presence of two very clearly separated elements. 
One has a racy flavor of the native soil, the other be¬ 
trays the presence of foreign ingredients. One seems 

to have grown through the richer development of that 
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^aut(iolitlionous poetic?{:5oiiius wliicli produced tlie “IlUde- 
hnnuJdk'dj'' itself a dgsceiidaut of older and wliolly lost 
lays of tlie ancient Teutonic gods and heroes; the other, 
starting from the Latin epic, “ Walthor of Aquitaine,” in 
the tenth centuiy, and revived by the German “Eneid,'" 
of Heinrich vonYeldeck, in the twelfth, assimilated the 


romantic material of Wali‘S, CornAvall and Brittany, 
bc< amo (piickcned with a different soul and embodied 
itself in different forms. In short, as the simplest dis¬ 
tinction between the tw'O, I should call the first the 
epic poetry of the People, and the second the epic poe¬ 
try of the Courts. One is represented by the ^^Nibdiin- 
(jcnh’vd,'' with its continuations, and '^Gvdnin ; ” the other 


by the epics of ‘^Tn'.sfcru,'’ ^'Pandtndy' 


fiircV and the shorter heroic ballads. 


I am obliged to omit a numerous class of w^orks wdiich 
ajipeared during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, many of ■which have been j)reserved, foi the 
reason that they are only embodiments of the legends 
of the Church, the lives of the saints, or the exploits of 
Greek and Boman heroes, in a poetical form—^rhymed 
narratives of little literary value, although they were 
no doubt important f^ents in the education of the race. 
In days wdmn there 'w^e^’e neither newsj:)apers, political 
meetings, elections, societies of Beform or cheap litera¬ 
ture, men might very wadi sit down to the perusal of an 
'.q)ic of seventy-five or one liundred thousand lines ; but 
■when I select the five or six, wdiich really deserve notice 
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as illustrations of the narrative genius of that age, muCf 
find that they Avill average nearly|tweiity thousand lines 
apiece, I find my task sufficient, and must not go be¬ 
yond it. 

Th.Q ^^Nihelmigenlied” and "^Gndrmi'' must be treated 
separately. They floated along, under the favoring cur¬ 
rent which bore the courtly epics, almost uimc^ticed, and 
working upon the race by very slow and subtle agen¬ 
cies. Tlieir influence on the German authors of our 
day has been much greater than it appears to have 
been u]3on the minstrels of the Middle Ages. But the 
epics of Gottfried von Strasburg, "Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Hartmann von Aue and the Briest Conrad, had an 
immediate effect upon the language and literary tastes 
of the educated classes throughout Germany. They 
have a monumental character in the literary history of 
the race ; they are part of the expression of a great and 
woiKlerful period, not dark, as it has been foolishly 
called, but full of scattered lights, uncertain as morn¬ 
ing, restless as early spring, and, like both, bringing 
life unto men. 

Like the Elizabethan dramatists, all the famous e^oic 
poets and Minnesingers were contemporaries; the life 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the greatest of the former, 
from about 1150 to about 1230, covers the epic and 
the best of the lyric period. The Latin narrative 
poetry of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
versified religious legends, undoubtedly prepared the 
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vway for the greater ^^^3rks which followed; but the first 
fresh iinjDulsc towar(^ the creation of gcimine heroic 
e 2 )ics was given, between 1170 and 1180, by the nearly 
simultaneous 2 >roduction of three narrative 2 '>oems of 
grt^at length,—the *^ll(>laiidsUed'' of Priest Conrad, the 


iilv.mndcrslml ” of Priest Lam 2 uecht, and the ^^EiLvuV^ of 


Heinrich von Vehh^ck. 


The first of these is a transla¬ 


tion cf the earlier French ^"‘Chanson dc liolruid;'' the sec¬ 
ond is a rliymcd history of Alexaiuhu’ the Great, with 
romantic amplifications; and the third is a very free 
translation, in the romantic manner, from Virgil. The 
2 ) 02 )ularity of these works may have been one cause 
which led the greater 2 >^^t^ts to exorcise their genius in 
the same field, since they t(m commenced their literary 
career as Minnesingers. 

The subject of the BolandsUed'’ belongs to the litera¬ 
ture of Frances I need only say that Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, whose chronicles of Arthur and his Knights of 
the Hound Table were 2 )r^>fcssedly translations eff' the 
liYclsli legends, 2 U'eceded the Gorman e 2 )ics l>y fifty 
or sixty years, so that their material was certainly 
drawn from him and from the French versions of the 


same legends. History gives us little knowledge of 
citlier Poland or of Arthur: we cannot be i^ ure of much 


more than the sim 2 de fact that there were such per¬ 
sons ; but the marvelous legendary growths whicli col¬ 
lect around certain names, have an astonishing vitality : 
like the air- 2 ffants of Brazil, their gorgeous Idossoms 
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and exquisite fragrance seem to spring from notliing. 
The ^'‘Chanson de liolaml'' is no Ifmger read, except by 
scholars, but the famous paladin still lives and wields 
his sword Durindarh’i, and blows his tremendous horn 
at lloii'^eval, in Ariosto’s "'Odandid' and in the exquisite 
ballads of Uhland. During the Middle Ages, the different 
mgcidtirisc, or leg('ndary circles, sometimes became curi¬ 
ously mixed, not only with each other, but with certain 
striking 02 )isodes of classic liistory. Thus the feat of 
Xerxes at the Hellespoiit was transferre'd to Charle¬ 
magne, who, as early as the tenth centuiy, was believed 
by the people io have built a bridge across the sea in 
order to visit Palestine. Then Charlemagne’s pilgrim¬ 
age was transferred to Arthur, who was said to have 
made a journey to Jerusalem at the invitation of the 
Sultan,—although ho lived long before there were any 
sultans! As the legend passed from age to age, each 
version took the entire stamp and character of the 
day—precisely as Tennyson’s Arthur and Geraint and 
Elaine and Guinevere are not Celts of the sixth century, 
but ideal English men and women of the nineteenth. 
I doubt, mdeed, whether any literary work would be 
generally acceptable to the people Jf this were not so— 
that is, if the speech, customs and character of former 
ages wore reproduced with historical accuracy. But the 
mirage, which the Romancers impose between far-off, 
insignificant circumstances and our eyes, turns the for¬ 
mer into grand, illusive forms. Arthur, for example, 
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to have been tlie owner or feudal lord of the 
island of Avalon, on Ifclie coast of Brittany—the name 
Avalon signifyinfj^ apjde-trccs. After his death, it was 
said in Cornwall that he had gone to Avalon, and the 
word gradually came to signify some Arnioric Elysium, 
whence he would return in. time and di'ive the Saxons 
from Britain. In Tennyson’s verso, tlie mysterious trans¬ 
formation becomes com])lete, and \ve read of Arthur 

carried away to 

. ” Tbo isltmcl-vallov of Avilion 

Where falls not hail, or i*ain, or any snow, 

Nor oyer wind blows loudly ; but it lie s 
Ib'c'p-ineadowed, lia])])y, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery liollows crowned with suinnier sea.” 

So the Arthurian legends become larger, broader, and 
transformed in many im])ortant features, in passing int(^ 
German epic song. Their personages are advanced 
from the sixth (;catury to the twelfth, and their love, 
sorrow, jealousy and revenge express thcmselvc* ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the later time. But, as in the 
old Flemish paintings, we can study the costume of the 
artist’s time and home as well in a Holy Eamily as in a 
tavern scene, so here the foreign theme is only an il¬ 
lustration of the tastes, ophiions and l-ahits of the age. 

The w’onderfnl age of epic poetry in (hrmany, nn- 
der the Hohei^staufen Emperors, lasted about as long 
as the age of English drama, umh'r Elizabeth and 
James I.—about fifty j^ears. It is difficult to describe 
several epics satisfactorily, in a single lecture; but I 
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may perliaj^s be able to enlist 3 ’our interest by sliowin^^ 
liow tlie same material Avliich wc#in(l in them has taken 
possession of modern Literature and Art. They were 
all inspired by the half-liistoiic, half-romantic let^ends 
which already existed. The chief of these were the 
following :—first—the oldest Scandinavian Eddas, with 
the story of Sigurd and Brynhilda: second—a lost 
group of Gothic and Burgundian legends, one of which 
we find in the Lay of Hildebrand: third—the Celtic 
group of King Arthur and the Knights t)f the Bound 
Table; fourth—the search for the Holy Grail; and 
lastly, a great number of subordinate legends, j)artly 
growing out of these, partly borrowed from the Orient 
during the Crusades, and partly original. Now, it is 
very singular to notice how all this material has been 
worked over, with little change except that of detail, in 
the literature of our day. I need only recall to your 
menfory Bulwer’s e])ic of “ King Arthur; ” Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend;” Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King;” 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Tristram and Iseult; ” Swinburne’s 
poem of “Tristram and Iseult;” Morris’s “Lovers of 
Gudrun,” and “Sigurd the Volsung;” the German, 
Jordan’s '' NUwlumjerilicdy" and finally, Wagner’s operas 
of ” and the ^^Nlhdiingcn TriJogu,^^ performed 

at Bayreuth. It will certainly help us to estimate the 
true value of these works, by knowing the sources 
from which they sprang. Moreover, by taking par¬ 
allel passages from the poems of the German and the ' 
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'!lio(lorii authors, we have the hest possible illustration 
of th-' changes in modff; of poetic cx 2 )ression which have 
takeii j^lace in the lapse of six hundred and fifty years. 

I shall adhere to the plan, which I stated in Ix^gin- 
ning these lectures, of noticing only those Avorks Avliich 
give a distilled, charactorisiic stamp to each literary pe¬ 
riod. Therefore, in treating of the German epics of the 
twelfih century, I shall select the three greatest repre¬ 
sentatives, and say nothing of the crowd of inferior 
singers wlio iiliitated them. 

It is remarkable that Ave knoAV so little of the lives of 
these three princi})al e])ic poets. We can only conjec¬ 
ture, from some colkiteral eAudence, the probable time 
when they Avere boin and died. Gottfried A'on Stras- 
burg seems to liaA^e first died, and Wolfram A^on Eschen- 
bach to have outlived Hartmann A^on Aue. I sliall com¬ 
mence with the last, as certainly the least endowed. It 
is unknown Avhether hoAvas of Swiss or of Suabian liirtli; 
it is only knoAvn that he was noble. He Avas one of 
the crusaders under Barbarossa, devoted hims(df to 
poetry after his return, and died soraeAvherc betAveen 
1‘210 and 1220. He seems to liaA^e enjoyed a great deal of 
popularity, and Gottfried of Strasburg, in his 
ranks him high aboA^o W^olfram von Eschenbach, proba¬ 
bly because the lattt'r Avas a more dangerous rii ,d. 

Hartmann von Aue wrote four epics— 

(jorins vom Sfchir ” (Gregory of the Bock), “7>r (fnna 
' JMnrklG' (Poor Hemy), and‘T/ccm,” Three of these 
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were based on foreign originals, from wliicli tliey differ 
only in a few details and in manner of treatment. One, 
the ‘‘Poor Henry,” appears to have been derived from 
a tradition in the poet’s own family, or, at least, in 
Ills ]iative province. For the subject of his “i 5 /VcZ‘,” 
I rt'fer 3^011 to Tennyson’s poem of “Enid,” in his 
“ LUdls of the King.” In Hartmann’s epic Enid is also 
the wife, but the husband is named Erek instead of 
Geraint. The storj^ is almost exaetty the same, except 
that Tennj son reconciles Geraint with Ifis wife imme- 
diatelj" after the slaughter of Earl Doorm in his castle, 
wliih' Hartmann first adds another adventure. He 
brings Erek to the c-astle of Brawdigan (Biirgund}^?), 
V liose lord has overcome eighty knights in combat, and 
liolds their eighty" ladies imprisoned. Erek sla}^s the 
lord of Brandigan, liberates the ladies, and then goes 
with Enid to Arthur’s Court. It may interest you to 
compare corresponding passages from the German cru¬ 
sader and the modern English poet: 


Nu kam ez also nilrli ir site, 

(laz er iTmli oiaen mitten tac 

an ir anno gelac. 

f:^ozam des wol dor snnncn 
Belli n, 

daz or dienest mnoste sin, 

Mand or don gi'lieben zwoin 
durcli oil! voiiHtorglas sclioin 
lint iiot die koiiienaton 
liehtos wol beraten, 


Now lia]>ponod it as was tboir 
wont, 

Tliat bo, about tlie w^arm noon¬ 
tide 

Was^loojiing by her side. 

The sun tberoin so fairly beamed 

That be tboi- servant seemed. 
When be tbe wedded pair 
So tbrough tbe window there 
Did light, that in tbe room. 
There nothing was of gloom. 
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*■ daz si sicli molitt n undersolion 

Daz ir Ton fliioclion wus §esclie- 
lion, 

da l) 0 ^un(l(i so donkon an : 

vil galios mil to si liin dan ; 

si wiliiflo, (Inz or sli(“fo. 

Eiiu* 1 si Ilf I on nani si tiofo 
undo saoli in vasto an ; 
si spraoli : “We dir, vil armor 
man, 

nnt niir ollondom wibo, 
daz icli bi miiiom libo 
so niauofron liiiocli voruomon 
sol ! ” 

r>d vornam Erec die rodo wol. 

O 

Als si dor redo bot godagot, 

firoc sprach ; “ Frowo liiniLo, 
saf^ot, 

waz sint iwor sor^^on, 

die ir da kla^ot voiborgon?” 

Nu woldo sis "oloii^ent ban ; 
j'iroc spracli: ‘ ‘ Lat dii' rodo slan ; 

dos nomet in oin zil, 
daz icli die rode wizzf'ii wib 
Ir miiozot mir bonaioen sa^on, 
waz icli iucb da horto klag-im, 

daz ir vor mir sua babt 'verbwi- 

Si vorhto, daz si vvurde gezigon 

von ira ander dingi' 
lint scite i inz mit gi'dinge ; 
daz er ir daz gobioze, 
daz erz ano zorn liezi*. 


And they oacb other well could 

SCO. 

Then foil to thinking she, 

That bo, through her, was exe¬ 
crate ; 

Thence was her trouble swift 
and great ■ 

She thought ho was asleep ; 
Now siglieth she full deop, 

And lookoth on him steadily. 
She said; “Poor man, alas for 
thee 

And mo, tliy misorahlo wife. 

That over in my life 

So many curses should receive ! " 

All this did Erok wt‘11 pi'reoivo : 
When she that speech had fin- 
ish(‘d, 

“ Tell me. Dame Enid,” Erok said. 

“ What then may hi* your jiain, 
That you so secretly comjdain ” 
Now when deny would she. 

Said Erok; “Let your talking 
he ; 

And bo your duty so, 

As I jour w'ords desire to know. 
Verily you must say again 
What now I heard you sor<‘ com¬ 
plain, 

Wliat you from mo have thus 
concoabHl ” 

She feared lest there might ho 
revealed 

To him, quite other thing, 

And spoke, be promising 
To bear witbouten wratb, 

What now sbo spoken hath. 
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Als or vornam die niaere, 
waz dii] redo waoro, 
or spracli: " Dor redo ist gnuoc 
gotan I ” 

Zoliaiit liioz or si uf stan, 
daz si sicli wol klcito 
unto an loito 
daz l>osto gowalto, 
daz si iondor hiiot('.. 

Siuou knabon <'r soito, 
daz man im sin ros U-roite 

A. 

und ir plnirt df‘r froAV(‘n Kniton ; 

or spracli, or woldo ritcn 

uz kurzwilon : 

des Ijt'gundon si do ilon. 


When he the story hoard ■ * 
What was her 5>])()ken word, 

“ I5n«fugh of S 2 )eechl” then said 
ho. 

He bade her rise, got ready, 

And dr(iss herself with care 
In garments fair, 

Donning th(*- best array 
That in Ikt j^ressos lay. 

The page he bade with speed 
rroi)are his own strong steed, 
Danio, Enid’s palfrey there be¬ 
side i ; 

Ho .said that lie would ride 
For pastime far away : 

So forward hastened they. 


Tennyson’s “ Enid ” : 

“ .L\t last it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They slooiring (^aoh by other) the new sun 
Boat thro’ the blindloss casement of the room, 
And heated the strong warrior in his dreams : 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside. 

And bared the knotted column of his threat, 
The massivej square of Iris heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle slo^Jcd, 
As slopes a wild brook o’rT a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and <^.ut bt'side the couch. 
Admiring him, and thought within herself. 
Was ever man so grandly made as lu'? 

Then, like a shadow, past the peoidis’-s talk 
And accusation of xixoriousness 
Across her mind, and Imwing over him. 

Low to her own heart, piteously she sai l: 


“ ‘ O noble breast, and all-puissant arms, 
Am T the cause, I the ])oor cause that men 
Ri'proach you, saying all your force is gone? 
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1 am tho cause, liecanse I dare not speak 
And tell him what I think and what they say. 

And yet I liate thtt he should linger ; 

I cannot love my oid and not his name. 

Far liever had I gird his liarness on him. 

And ride with him to l)attl<' and stand l>v. 

And watch his mightful liand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrong('rs of the world. 

Far better w(‘re 1 laid in the dark earth. 

Not h^'aring any inore his noble voice, 

Not to be folded more in tliese dear arms. 

And darkened frr)m the high light in his eyes. 
Than that my lord thro’ me sliould suffer shame. 
Am I stt bold, and could I so stand by. 

And sec my dear lord wounded in the strife. 

Or may be ])ierc(;d to death before mine tyes. 

And yet not dare to tfdl him what T think. 

And how men slur him, saying all his forcet 
Is imdted into Acre effi'ininacy? 

O me, T fear that I am no true wife.’ 

“Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 

And the strong ])assion in her made her weep 
Tru(‘ tears uixui his hroad and nakt'd bre ast. 

And tln'S(’! awoke him, and by grt'at misebanox; 
lie beard but fragments of her later words. 

And that sin' feaied sue was not a true wife. 

And then In^ tlK)ught, ‘ In spite' of all my care. 

For all my ])ains, pe>or man, for all my pains. 

She is not faithful to me, anel I see her 
Weeping for sejme gay kniglit in Arthur’s hall.’ 
Then tho’ he lewed and reverenced her te)e> much 
Tei elream she copld be guilty o'f foul act. 

Right tbro’ bis manful bre ast darted the pang 
That make's a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he love's most, lonely anel miserable. 

At this he hurl’d his huge linxbs out of bed, 

And shook his elrowsy squire av>rak(' and cried, 

‘ My charge*!- and her i)alfre*y,’ then to her, 

* I will ride forth into the w ilderncss ; 
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For tlio’ it ricoins my spurs are yet to win, 

I have not fall’n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put ou your worst al?d meanest dress 
And ride with me.’ And Enid ask’d, amaz’d, 

‘ If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But he, ‘ I charge you, ask not, hut obey.’ ” 

Those passages illustrate not only the common source 
from which both poets derived tlieir material, hut also 
the different manner of treatment hotween a poet of the 
twelfth century and one of the nineteenth. Tennyson 
has endeavored to imitate the old e]^m simplicity— 
rather the Greek, it is true, than the German or Anglo- 
Saxon—hut he cannot escape the atmosphere of our 
day. As compared with Hartmanij von Aue, lie has less 
of sim]dc, direct, natural narration, and much more hoth 
of description and of subjective study o{ character. 

I will pass over “Gregory of the Hock,”founded on an 
obscure legend concerning Pof^c Gregory VII., which 
will, not well bear repeating, and come to the Anne 
‘inrichy Here, again, the material has been used by a 
living poet, and you all are—or ought to be—familiar 
with it. The author is Longfellow, and the poem is the 
“Golden Legend.” Instead of Heinrich von Aue, Long¬ 
fellow calls the hero • Prince Hcnr}^ of Hoheneck, and 
givers him Walther von der Vogelweide cUS a friend. He 
tak(‘,s only the thread of the story from Hartmann—the 
incurable disease, the self-sacrifice of the maiden, the 
journey to Salerno, and the hajipy termination of the 
story in her marriage with the prince, and has so en- 
4 
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riclied and adorned it with the fairest suggestions of his 
own genius that it 1 )(|Comes a new creation. Certainly 
no more exquisitely finished and harmonious poetical 
work has hceii written in this country than the “ Golden 
Legend.” 

Hartmann’s last e])ic, is taken from the tradi¬ 

tions of King Arthur and the Hound Table. The name 
Iivc.in is the Welsh EvuHj the Hussian Ivdiij the English 
John. The poem, except toward its close, is a repeti¬ 
tion of the adventures of the Knight Iwein, as related in 
the Welsh Mabinogion. This, no loss tlian his other 
epics, boars the stamp of elegant mediocrity. His verso 
is carefully constructed, the separate episodes are often 
well narratc'd, but the character’s arc not consistent nor 
2)ro2)erly sustained, and the 2><">cm becomes wearisome 
to one accustomed to better* modeds. 

Nevertheless, among the German critics there are 
very different verdicts 2U’onounccd U2:)on Hartmani^von 
Aue. Some consider him an undoubteul master, com¬ 
bining sentiment, ‘‘ind 2>urity of style: others 

condemn him for a total Jack of high 2^of’dic instinct. 
Grimm, curiously enougli,, has ex2)ressed himself on 
both sides of the qiiestion in different Avorks. If Av*e 
aA'oid either extreme, yet 2)lace him de(;ided]y below both 
Cottfried and Wolfram, I think Ave shall come nearer 
fixing his true 2>hace. Hut his im2)ortance in his age 
cannot be fairly estimated by our modern literary stand¬ 
ards. The A^cry smoothness and ])olish, Avhich become 
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SO wearisome to us when they a're not penetrated with 
the presence of a strong informing spirit, may have been 
an agency of culture, as well as a charm, to his contem¬ 
poraries. 

Of Gottfried von Strasburg, we only know that he 
was probably a native of the city for which he is 
named; that he was not of noble family, but Avell edu¬ 
cated, and apparently in good circumstances, and that 
he must have died, still comparatively young, before 
1210 . One of the old manuscripts has a^Dortrait which 
represents liim as a young man with long, curling locks, 
but its autlienticity cannot be relied upon. He wjis 
peril a] )s a jiersonal friend of Hartjiiiann von Aue : it is 
not known that lie ever met Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


Gottfried also drew^ the subject of his one epic, “Tr'/.s- 
fro/,” from English and French sources. It liad even 
been used before him by a German poet, Eilhart von 
Ob(*rg, who, some thirty years before him, wrote a poem 
called “Tr/.sVnyi” in tlie Low-German language. Like the 
“AVc/i” and Heinrich” of Hartmann, you will find 

the substance of the story in jioems by two living authors 
—in Tennyson’s Idyll of “The Last Tournament,” anelin 
the “ Tristram and Iscult” of Matthew Arnold. The plot, 
in its general outline, has a resemblance to the story of 
Lancehit and Guineyere, but it is more tragic, because 
the element of magic is introduced, and the final sorrow 
is thus not tlie conse(|uence of voluntary sin. It is, in 
fact, one of the most touching and beautiful of all those 
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])urely romantic legends wliicli were so poj)ular over all 
Europe during the JNfiddlo Ages. None of tlio cliarac- 
ters are historical: it seems to have had no original 
connection with the Arthurian stories, although it was 
afterAvard attached to them, and its invention is ascribed 
to some Celtic minstrel of Ilrittany. 

ft/ 

Tlie outline of the story is so simple that it may be 
told in a few words. Mark, tlie king of CornAvall, who 
resided at the castle of Tintlgil, so famous as the resi¬ 
dence of Uthor, the father of Arthur, had a ne])hew, 
Tristan or Tristram, avIio Avas the most gallant and ac¬ 
complished knight of his court. Tlie king of Ireland, 
liaAdiig promised tha hand of his daughter Iseiilt, Isot, 
or Isolde, as the name is differently Avritbm, to King 
Mark, Tristan Avas sent to bring the bride to CoriiAvall. 
On leaAung Ireland, Iseult’s mother gave her daughter’s 
attendant lady, Ilrangtenc by name, a loA^e-potion to be 
secretly administered to her and her ro3ml bridegiviom 
on the day of tlioir nuptials, in order to secure their 
Avedded bliss. J 3 ut the magic elixir Avms administered, 
b}^ mistake, to Tristan and Iseult, during the voyage 
from Ireland to Corn Avail. This fixed the destiny of 
both during the remainder of their lives. The spell 
compelhal them to 1oa\- each other, though separated 
by holj^ vows. The truth was soon discovered at the 
Court of CoriiAvall, and Tristan, to avoid his uncle’s 
wrath, went to Brittany, Avhere he met another Iseult— 
she is sometimes calked Iseult of Brittany and some- 
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times Iscult of tlie Wliito Hands—whom lie married, 
more out of gratitude than love, i Hut the infection of 
the magic potion was still in his blood: he wandered 
forth, tormented bj his passion, and became the hero 
of many daring exjdoits which made his name famous 
in Britain. At last, sick, worn, and wounded nigh unto 
deatli he returned to Tseult of the White Hands, who is 
represented as a sweet, forbearing and forgiving woman. 
Her nursing was of no avail; and a messenger was sent 
to bring Queen Iseult of Cornwall, who alone could heal 
him. She fled from King Mark’s Court, crossed to Brit¬ 
tany in a wild storm, and reached Tristan’s castle just 
in time to see him die. Her heart broke, and she sank 
dead beside his corpse. Another version, which I pre¬ 
fer not to believe—in fact, refuse to believe—states that 
the vessel which was to brini2: Iscult of Cornwall was to 
hoist white sails on returning, if she was cm board; but 
black sails, if it came without her. Iseult of Brittany 
bribed tlio captain to hoist black sails, in either case. 
When the ship was seen afar, and the color of the sails 
was reported to Tristan, he died in disappointmemt 
and despair: Iseult of Cornw^all found only his dead 
body. King Mark, who had learped the story of the 
magic 2:)otion, had them buried side by side. He idanted 
over Iseult a rose, and over Tristan a grape-vine, whicli 
twined themselves around each other as they grew, and 
could not be sey^arated. It is curious how this last 
2 )articular has lived to this day in the Ballad of Lord 
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Lovel, wliicli is still snug by the country people of Eng¬ 
land : t 

“And out of l)(‘r breast tlioro grow a red rose. 

And out of Lis breast a brier.” 

This is, of course, only the slightest framework of the 
story. Gottfried is a more daring and original poet than 
Hartmann; in the scenes and episodes, from first to 
last, he allows his invention full play, and so enriches 
and extends the material that, although his poem con¬ 
tains thirty Kooks and twenty thousand lines, it was ter¬ 
minated by his death when only two-thirds had been 
written. Both the choice of the subject and the man¬ 
ner of treatment gwe evidence of true literarv feeling 
and skill, but not of that grand, independent disregard 
of former models or prevalent fashions which marks 
the pathfinder. He took the forms which he found, 
with all tlieir monotony, their interminable diffuseness 
and tolerance of digi’essions. They became purei^ and 
stronger in his hands; the great mass constantly 
moves wfith life, but it still lacks that harmony and mu¬ 
tual dependence of parts, th.at organic unity, which 
every groat literary work must possess. There are 
many passages which ma^' be read with delight, but 
the perusal of the whole work becomes a rather serious 
task. 

Tristan'" commences with an Eingang^ or Introduction, 
in which the author explains his reasons for Avriting the 
l>oem, and the service Avhich he thereby hopes to ren- 
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der to tlio noble and loving among men. In tlie very 
first stanza we recognize liis clial-acteristic stylo : 


(xi'daelito man ir ze guoto nil it, 

von don dor worldo guot go- 
schiht, 

BO waon^ oz alloz also nilit, 

swaz gnotos in dcr worlt ge- 
schilit. 


Jf wo tho good should lu'vor 
liood, 

That Imps on earth, as is de¬ 
creed, 

Thou wore it nothing worth, in- 
di'od, 

That any good should he do- 
cr(‘od. 


Another sttinza, quite as terse and sound, is : 


Tiiir’ undo wort ist mirdorman, 
dergiiot and uhol hotrahton kan, 
dor micli und iogolichon man 
nPich sinom werdo erkonnen 
kan. 


I)oar and worthy is tho man 
Who good and ovil study can : 
Who^mo and cvo.ry other man 
At his true value moasuro can. 


The first book describes the loves of Prince Peivalin, 
the father of Tristan, and Blanchcflceur, It is mother, tho 
sister of King Mark. Their meeting in the spring¬ 
time reminds us of tho similar scene in tho story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. 

There is such a cliarmiug brightness and freshness in 
the lines, that I must quote the passage : 


dill sonftc sliozc sumor/.it 
din haoto ir siiozo numLiozokoit 

mit siiozom flize an si geleit. 

diu kleinen waltvdgolin, 

diu dos dron froiide solon sin, 


Tho*soft and tender summer air 

Disturliod tho summer idh'sse 
there, 

And woko siveot industry, and 
fair. 

The little wood-hirds singing 
clear. 

It should he such a joy to hear, 
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l)]iioinon, gras, loup mult* T>hiot 
und swaz dcm ougen sanfte tuot 
iind odrlti licrzc* (‘ifrmnvc'ii sol, 
dos was (liu simierouwe vol : 
man vaiit da, swaz man wolto, 
daz d(‘r mi'ie bringen solto : 

den scliate bi d(‘r sumion, 

* 

(lio lindon bi clem bninm'ii, 
die S(*nf1cn liiubm wir.de, 
die Marlces ingesiude 
sin w('sen engegene mac^otf'n. 
die liebten bbionn'n laebctcn 

liz dem botouwt'tcm graso. 
des meien friunt, der griicno 
wasp, 

dor baote uz bUiomon ano gclcit 
so wunnoclieliin simicrbleit, 
daz si den lielx'n g<*steu 
iti ir oiig('n widorglesten. 
diu siioze boninbluot sach den 
man 

so rehte suozo lacboii.b; an, 
daz sieli daz lierze und al der 
miiot 

wider an die laebende blunt 

imt spilndoTV ougen maclvctc 
tind ir allez wider Inchete. 
daz senfte vogelgedoene, 
das supzf*, daz sehoene, 
daz dren unde inuote 
vil dicke kumet zo guotc. 


Blossoms, grass, and loaves on 
trees. 

And wbat the eye may gently 
])lease, 

And joy to noblt! hearts may 
yield, 

Of that was the summor-moa- 
dow filled. 

All one wished was gatlicred 
then 

Of what tin; May-time brings to 
men : 

Shade, when the sun would 
sting ; 

Lindf'ns beside the spring ; 

And soft, sweet winds that sent 
Where Mark’s retainers wont, 

A fre.sli delight to meet tbcmi : 
And the bright buds laughed to 
greet iliem, 

111 the dewy grass that day ; 

And the green turf, the friend 
of May, 

Wove from its own loveliness 
So delightful a sumnn'r drei^s 
That in tin; guests’g-Jad eyes 
’'i’was mirrored in fairer wise. 
The bloom of trees look-^'d down 
on men 

So ojipnly, sweetly smiling then, 
That heai t and mind and senses 
lent 

The dancing bVi ul their light 
content, 

Ajid forever made reply 
In the light of the merry c‘ye. 
All notes the birds repi ai, — 

S(» beautiful, sc* sweet,— 

Tljat unto heart and ear 
So goodly 'tis to hear. 
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Riing from hill and dale. 

And|he blissful uightingalo—- 
Tile dear, sweet biixlling she 
That ever sweet shall be, 

From out the blossoms trolk-d 
So clear and over-bold. 

That many a noble heart that 
heard, 

Took joy and hop® from the 
hn]>py bird. 

I lia,Ye not space to describe tlie wealth of pictiir- 
estpio iiicid(‘nts with which Gottfried has Amplified the 
story. Tristan is brought up as the son of Huai in 
Hrittauy, is carried off by the Norwegians, shipwrecked 
on the coast of Cornwall, and becon^es, as a boy, hunter 
and minstrel at the Court of King Mark. Huai wanders 
over the world to find him, comes finally to Tintngil and 
disciloses his relationship to the king, after which there 
ar(^ many adventures before Iscult enters ujion the 
scene, Tiie last book describes Tristan’s wooing of 
Iseult with the "White Hands in Brittany. He sings at 
the Court of the old Duke Jovelin, her father, a pas¬ 
sionate song with the refrai;\, in the French of that day : 

" Isdt, mil drue, Ist^t ra’amio, 
on vus ma uiort, on vus ma vie !” 

thinking in his heart only of Iseult of Ireland, while 
the ladies and knights imagine that he is celebrating 
her of the White Hands. 

Among other quaint and curious episodes, the twenty- 
fifth book is taken uj) with the account of a little dog 
4 ^ 


daz fulto da bore unde tal. 
dill saolige nabtogal, 
daz liobo siiozc vogolin, 
daz iemor siioze miieze sin, 
daz kill]etc fiz dor bliicto 
niit solber ubomiiieto, 
daz da mane edolc bor/c van 

friiiid’ niido Lohon mnot gowan. 
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named PdltcrlUj ■\vliich a fairy in Avalon liad presented 
to Gilan, the Duke of Wales. The hair of the dog 
shimmered in all bright colors, and around its i]cck 
there was a hell, th(i sound of which banished all sor¬ 
row from the heart of him Avho heard it. Tristan wins 
from Duke Gilan, and sends him to Iseult, 
whoso sorrow for her absent lover is instantly soothed 
when she hears the bell; but, remembering that Tristan 
is wandering alone and unconsoled, slie takes the bell 
from the dog*’s neck and throws it into tlie sea. 

I find no better sj)ecimeii of Gottfried’s narrative stylo 
than the passage where Tristan and Iseult accidentally 
drink the love-potic 5 n: 


Nu man p^olante in eiiio luibc : 
nu gie (laz vole aliiieisU', abc 

durcli bancki(! az an daz lant; 

nu gienc oucli Tnslaut zo bant 

begriipzon undo bosoliouweii 
die licliton wine vroinvon. 

Und als or zuozir nidor gesaz, 
unt rodeten diz undi* daz 

von ir bolder dingon, * 
or bat im triuken bringen. 

Nune was da niomon inne 
an die kiiiu'ginno, 
wan kleiniu junofrduwolhi ; 
dor einez spracli: “ ISebt, Lie 
stat wun 


Now they a harbor came unlo, 
Wlioro, nearly all tlio vosBel's 
crow 

Wont forth to land, on ijastinie 
bent; • 

And Tiistan, also, straightway 
■wont 

To greet, with blisy o’orhuh'n, 
Tlio brightni'ss of the maiden. 
And as he thus b<'sid(i hi'r sat, 
And they liad spoken of this and 
. that, 

Of thingy conc>‘rning both, 

Said ho : “ To drink 1 wore not 
loath.” 

Now was then* no one there, 
Bi'sido the Princess fair, 

But one small waiting-maid ; 

“ The wine is here,” she said, 
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N(‘iii ! I'zn was iiiht init wine, 
docli C5Z im geliclio waere, 

cz was diu wa(*rndo swaere, 
dill oudolost' hcTzeiioi, 

von dor si boide lafreu tot, 

Xu was ab ir da/ unrekant: 
si stuoui uf uni gie kin zc ka,nt, 

da daz tranc und daz plus 
vorborpen unt bckaltou was. 

Tristando, ir mcistor, bdt si daz ; 

A 

vr bdt Isdte viirbaz ; 

si tranc unpi'rne and iibcrlanc, 

unt gap do Tristaud, unde or 
tranc, 

unt wiinten beidc, ez waere wun. 
lo mitten gicnc ouck lirangajn 

A 

m, 

und<* erkande daz glas, 

unt sac‘k wol, waz dor redo was. 

Si crsckrac so sero undo erkam, 
daz oz ir alio ir kraft bonam, 
unt wart rokt als oin tote var. 

Mit totem liorzon gie si dar : 

si nam daz kiide veige vaz, 
si 1 ruog ez dannen unt warf daz 

in den tobenden wilden se. 

' Owe mir armen/’ sprach se, ‘ 
'' owe 1 


VAL ^PICS, 

h 

‘ Wit^iin this flagon line.'’ 

All, no ! It was not wine : 

Tkougli wine’s kue it might bor¬ 
row, 

’Tvviib filled with coming sorrow. 

With endless koart-pain krim- 
ming kigli. 

Whence both at last must die. 

But slie thereof Avas ignorant: 

Ske rose, and straightway tkitk- 
(‘r went, 

Innocent and unckidden, 

Where glass ainf drink were hid¬ 
den ; 

Broiiglit to Tri.stan, her master 
kravt*. 

Who first to Iseult gave. 

Ske fii'ist ri'fusiHl, then drank and 
laughed. 

And gave to Tristiin, and he 
quaffed : 

They both imagined, it was wine. 

Then came Braiigame, saw the 
shine 

Of that bright flagon, knew it 
well, 

And did forbode the coming 
spell. 

So great her te.rror was, that ske 

Lost force and senses uttiuly. 

And ske became as are the 
dt^ad. 

W’^itk deathly heart then forth 
she sped, 

That fatal flagon of all the world 

Took Avith her, threw, and down¬ 
ward hurled 

Into the Avild and raging sea. 

‘ Ah, woe ! ” she cried, '' O, mis¬ 
erable me! 
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daz icli zor werldo io wart ffoborn! 
Icli arnio, wio linn icli verlora 
mill r*re unt iiiiiii* triiiwo ! 

Daz oz Got ieiuer riuwo, 
daz icli an diso roiso h' kani, 
daz mich dor tot do uiht ennain, 

do ich an disc; vcdffo vart 

A ^ ^ 

Mit J-'oto io l)(^s<;lloid(•n wai’t! 
Owe Tristan nude Isot! 

diz irano ist iuwor bolder tot I” 

# 

Nil daz dill niaget und dor man, 

isdt unde Tristan, 

den tranc g(‘trunkon beido, sa 

was oucb del* werldo uninuozo 
da, 

Minne, allor licrzon lagerin, 

unt sJoich zir boider herzeu in. 

sis ie warden gewar, 
do stiez so ir sigevaniiu dar, 

unt zdeh si beido in ir gewalt: 

si wurden ein und cinvalt, 

die zwei unt zwivalt waren e : 

si zwei enwaren do nilit me 
widerwertic under in : 
isdte liaz, dor was do bin. 

Dia suonerinne Minne, 
diu haete ir bolder sinne 
von hazze alsO geroinet, 
mit liebe also vereinet, 


That over to the world was born I 
O, wretched me, lunv am I sborn 
Of honor and fidelity ! 

Now God's great pity granted be, 
That ever 1 this journey made,— 
That death liad not the purpose 
stayed. 

Or over on this voyage of woo 
With IsouU 1 should go I 
Iseult and Tristan — fatal 
draught! 

'Tis woe and death to both that 
quaifed ! ” 

Now that the maiden and the 
man, 

Fair Iseult and Tristan, 

Both drank tho drink, upon them 
pressed 

"What gives tin; world such sore 
unrest,— 

TjOvo, skilled in sly and prowling 
arts, 

And swiftly crept in both their 
hearts ; 

So, ere of him they were <iwar(‘, 
Stood his victorious banners 
there. 

He drew them both into his 
power: 

One and single were they that 
hour 

That two and twofold were be¬ 
fore. 

They twain were verily no more 
OpposM thence, under his sway ; 
For Iseult’s hah; had flown aAvav. 
The troubled senses of tho two 
Sweet Love, the Expiator, knew, 
Made clean of hate that blighted. 
Gave love that so united. 
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claz ietweder dcm andern was 
durhiutcr als cin spigclglas. 

Si liaeten beide ein herze ; 

ir swacre was sin sraerzo, 
sin sinerzt' was ir swat're ; 

HI wart ‘11 beido ein baero 
ail liolie uncli' an leidc*, 
unt lialeu sicli dorb beide, 
unt ti'te daz zwivcl nude scbani : 
si scluimte sicb, er ti'ttj alsani ; 

zi zwivolte an ini, cr an ir. 


Tba^ either to the other was 
Morf crystal-clear than mirror- 
glass. 

Both had one heart between 
them. 

Her pain became his sorrow, 
llis sorrow was her jiain ; 

And both were fondly fain ^ 
Sujffering to share, and bliss 
Yet hid the simse of this 
And felt both doubt and shame : 
She was abashed, and he the 
same ; 

He doubted her, she doubted 
him. 


Tlie clearness and purity of tlie language will make 
tliemselves felt, even liy one wlio^ is only sliglitly fa¬ 
miliar witli tlie German of tlie Middle Ages. Of all tlie 
Minnesingers and courtly epic poets, I find tliat Gott¬ 
fried and Waltlior von der Yogelweide oiler tlie least 
difficulty to the modern reader,—for the same reason 
that"Goldsmitil’s “Vicar of Wakefield” is the English 
hook most easily read by a German: they combine 
elegance of style and the nicest choice of C2:>ithets with 
the greatest sim2)licity and fluency. To one already ac¬ 
quainted with German, the j)oets of the Middle Ages 
arc more ra])idly understood through the ear than 
through the eye, because the rules of sjielling have 
been varied much more, during the last five or six 
hundred years, than those of j^ronunciation. The 
latter, in fact, still exists as a vulgar dialect, in the 
mountain regions of Central Germany. I have quoted, 
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purposely, the origii^al text instead of the transla¬ 
tions into Modern German, because I think a little 
attention will enable you to understand it nearly as well, 
and soinothiiig of its ])eculiar racy flavor will always be 
felt, even when not entirely understood. 

If you are familiar with Tennyson’s poem of “ The 
Last Tournament,” in his “Idylls of the King,” I beg 
you to notice the violence he has done to the original 
h'geiid. He quite omits the episode of the magic love- 
potion, and presents Tristan and Iseult to us as a pair 
of common sinners. It is this very magic spell—the 
equivalent of the Fak of the Greek tragedies—which 
moves our deepest symi^athies, and ennobles the two 
characters. Tristan cannot escape his devotion, in the 
legend; ho is made faithful by a fatal spell; but Tenny¬ 
son makes him sing: “ Free love; free field ; we love 
but while we mav! ” 

Gottfried von Strasbiirg certainly possesses, in a wery 
high degree, the talent of poetic narrative. We ma}' 
tire of his interminable details, when reading several 
books of ''Tristan' connectedly; but Ave may open the 
worjs: anywhere, and we strike at once upon life, move¬ 
ment, brightness. The uniformity of the short iambic 
measure, Avhich allows little variety of cadence, is not 
favorable to a long epic poem ; but the autliors of that 
age seem to have known only this measure and a rather 
rough alexandrine. The iambic pentameter appears in 
their lyrics, and moves with both sweetness and dig- 
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nity; yet it never occurred to theAn to use it in narra¬ 
tive poetry. * 

I sliall last notice him whom I consider the greatest 
of the courtly minstrels — Wolfram von Escheuhach. 
Although he was a noble, we know less of his personal 
history than of that of the peasant Walther. The date 
of liis birth is unknown ; even the place is uncertain, al¬ 
though the village of Eschenbach, in Eianconia—some 
fifty miles west of Nuremberg—has been fixed upon by 
most scholars. He was wholly uneducated—could not 
even read or write;—the materials of his epics wore 
read to him by others, and his own verses were dictated 
to scribes. He lived for many yea^s at the court of the 
Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia, in the Wartburg, and 
after the latter’s death is supposed to have been driven 
away by the severe piety of his son Ludwig and St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. He died somewhere about the 
year#1230. 

When, in reading Gottfried von Strasburg’s “7Vf.s7n?/,” 
I came upon the passage in the eighth book, whore he 
speaks of Hartmann von Aue, how he “through and 
through colors and adorns a story, how clear and 
is the crystal current of his words,”—followed by a 
reference to Wolfram von Eschenbach, as “the inventor 
of all strange things, hunter of wild stories,”—I couhl 
not reconcile the unfriendly words with the place and 
fame of the two authors. Tliere is no probability that 
they ever met, or some personal enmity of Gottfried 
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might explain the passage. But, after more carefully 
examining Wolfram vc^ Eschenhacli’s epics, I am satis¬ 
fied that the radical difference between the poetic con¬ 
stitutions of the two men, together with the despotism 
of conventional tastes in their day, furnish a sufficient 
explanation. If you take the two men—one blond, 
blue-(^yci1, joyous, graceful, sympathetic, and one dark, 
brooding, with deep-set, inscrutable eyes, irregular in 
his movements, abstracted and proud—and put them 
into garments, of the same stuff and the same cut, you 
■will have an illustration of the diff’erence between Gott¬ 


fried’s and Wolfram’s The change 

of spirit and atmos])herc is so marked, that one need not 
be a critical scholar to feel it. I have quoted the open¬ 
ing lines of the former e])ic : now take the opening of 
^^Farzioal ”: 


1st zwivrl luTzeii luHi^^cbur, 
daz luiioz d<n* sole worden sur? 
gesiiiaelict unde gezicret 
ist, Hwa sicli imrrioret 
unverzafret niannc's muot, 
als agelesteni varwe tuot. 
der mac dcunocli weson geil, 
w Ar an hno sint beidin toil 
des liimeles und der htdlc., 
der uiistaete g(*selle 
liat die swarzen varwe gar, 
und wirt och nab der vinster var 

so habet sich an die blanken 


Is doubt a neighbor to tlie heart, 
That to the soul must be a smart? 
Disgrace and honor bide 
As equals, side by side. 

In the, strong man and bold, 
Lik(i magpie’s hue twofold. 

Yet may he joyful be. 

When unto b(jth side's free. 

To heaven and to hell. 

But when he’s false and fell. 
Then black’s his hue in verity. 
And near to darkness staudeth 
he ; 

So he who steadfast is, and 
right, 

Holds only to the color white. 


der mit slauten gedanken. 
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diz fliegcndo bispel Tliil flying ])iiral)lo, I wis 

ist tuiiibrn liuton gar zc snol, T()(|fast for silly jX'ople is ; 

sine mugeii’s nilit erdeukeu ; They cannot come the meaning 

nigh, 

wand’ ez kan vor in vvenken Since it before their minds will 

fly. 

rclitc alsam cin schelles base. Even as flies a frightened hare. 

Here wc feel, in the very first words, the presence of 
a metaphysical or rather psychological element: the 
sense is compact, and the lines move as if with a different 
step, although the measure is the same a« in 
There are none of those sparkling epithets wliich entice 
us on from point to point; hut, on the other hand, we 
feel the touch of a grave and lofty •intelligence, to Avhora 
the thought is more than its external form. In Wolfram 
the poetic nature seems to move forward centuries, at 
a single stride; hut the poetic art fails to keep pace 
with it. Even the language no longer seems the same : 
the fonstruction is unnecessarily forced, uiK'ven, and im- 
]n*esses us like a different dialect, until we perceive that 
it is only the dialect of an individual mind, our insight 
into which will furnish us the key. 

The name is our English Percival, and the hero is 
that knight of Arthur’s Hound Jahle, who alone saw 
the Holy Grail, after the transfiguration of Sir Gala- 
had which Tennyson describes in the second of his last 
volume of Idylls. A Provencal poem hy Guiot, and the 
French legend of Clin Hen de Troyes'^ seem to have been 
Wolfram’s chief authorities for the story; but he has 
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amjilified and enricliedit, not like Gottfried in Tristan,'' 
for tlir* delight of jDicthresijue narrative, hut with refer¬ 
ence to the spiritnal symbolism which pervades it. The 
search for the Holy Grail—the Stni Graal —the cup 
from which Christ drank at the last supper with his dis¬ 
ciples, is one of the most mysteriously beautiful legends 
of the Middle Ages. Galahad, whom Tennyson has 
celebrated, is not mentioned by Wolfram. The story, 
as he bills it in “Tarzival," is so ricih in details, that I 
cannot take time to repeat them: the rudest outline 
must suffice. 

The poem commences with the adventures of Gamuret 
of Anjou, the fatheii of Parzival, who, after becoming 
King of Wales and Norway and marry ing Queen Herze- 
leide, dies in Bagdad. The sorrowing CJueen retires 
into the desert of Soltane, and brings up Parzival as a 
l^easant-boy. When he grows uj) and sees the gay 
knights riding by, he begs leave to go out and iseek 
adventures, and his mother finally consents, but juits on 
him a fool’s cap and bells. After overcoming various 
knights, he reaches Arthur’s court, but is not yet ad¬ 
mitted to the Bound Table. An old knight, named 
Gurnemanz, teaches him knightly manners, and sends 
him forth with the caution not to ask many questions. 
He rescues the Queen Condwiramur from King Cla- 
mide of Brandigan, marries her and becomes King of 
Brobarz. On his way to visit his mother, after these 
events, he comes to a castle beside a lake. The King, 
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Tvitli four Imndred kniglits, sits al a taLlo in a splondid 
liall, and all are fed by tlie miraculous po^s cr of tlio 
Holy Grail, wliicli the Queen places upon the table. 
Tlie King bleeds from a wound, and tlie kniglits arc 
overcome with sorrow, but Parzival, who is most hos- 
])itably treated, asks no question. On leaving, ho h'ariis, 
too late, that he has boon in Monsalvalscho, the castle of 
the Grail, and should have asked the King tlie cause of 
his 'wound. Soon after this, Arthur, who has lioard of 
Parzival’s wamderful exploits, leaves his capital of Car- 
duel to seek him. After tighting, Avith several, 

he is recognized by GaAvain, and becomes a member of 
the Pound Table. • 

Several books are devoted to the adA^cuitures of both 
Parzival and Gawain, in their search for the Grail. 
Neither finds it, but both jjerform Avonders of braA^ery, 
strength and self-denial. ToAvard the close, Avithout 
any •^ipparent reason for the preference given, or the 
sudden change of destiny, a sorceress announces to Par¬ 
zival, at Arthur’s tal)lo, that lie has been chosen King 
of the Grail. He thereupon goes to the lost castle, 
heals the former King, by asking him the cause of his 
wound, and declares his son Loheng}-in,—Avdio aftor- 
Avard, as the Knight of the Swan, becomes the hero of 
a romantic legend,—King of Wales, NorAvay, Anjou and 
seA^eral other countries. 

This is a very insufficient sketch of the story, but the 
episodes are so attached to each other, by the associated 
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fates of tlie different c^iaracters, tliat they cannot easily 
1)0 separated. The author’s 2 )eculiar genius is mani¬ 
fested in every part, and thus the work has a spiritual 
coherence which distinguishes it from all other epics 
of the age. Parzival is not a mere form of action—a 
doer of deeds, like Hai’tmann’s Ereh ; or a heroic lover, 
like Uottfried’s Trislan: he is a ])ure, noble, aspiring 
soul, and the Grail is to him the symbol of a loftier life. 
Many scholai’s, indeed, consider that lie represents the 
life of the sphit, and Gawain the life of the world, and 
they have found a more pervading and (daborate alle¬ 
gorical character in the work than, I think, was ever 
intended by its author. Put in regai’d to the tendency 
of his genius, we cannot be mistaken. 

I must confess that the more 1 study the poem, the 
more I find a spiritual meaning shining through its 
lines. The perfect innocence and purity of Parzival, as 
a boy, are Avonderfully drawji: the doubts of hif? age 
of manhood, the Avasted years, the trouble and gloom 
Avliich brood OA^er him, suggest a large background of 
earnest thought; and, although the symbolism of the 
Holy Grail may not be entirely clear, it means at least 
tliis much—that peace of soul comes only through Faith 
and Obedience. Like Tennyson’s Galahad, Wolfram 
seems to say, in Parzival: 

I nuiso on joy tliat will not coaso, 

Purt! spaces clotliod in living beams. 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Wliose odors haunt my dreams.’' 
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To Wolfram von Esclioiibacli, fjio external sliows of 
life were but disguises tbrongli Avliicli lie songlit to 
trace tlie action of tlie moral and spiritual forces which 
deveh^p the human race. His psychological instincts 
were too i)rofound for a simple tale of knightly adven¬ 
ture ; he was not (uiough of a literary artist to arrange 
his conceptions of man’s nature into a symmetrical form, 
and then to rey^resent them completely through his 
characters; and thus wo find, in ^‘ParzivdJy'’ a struggle 
between tlie two elements—Imtween thought and lan¬ 
guage, between idea and action. This peculiarity is at 
first a disturbance to the reader, but it does not prevent 
him from fooling the latent, underlying unity of the 
work. 

The parting of Queen Horzeleide from her son Parzi- 
val is one of the simphu* passages, yet even here we 
find some of Wolfram’s characteristic expressions : 


Dor ki3a])po tump undo wort 

iescli von dor inuotor dicke oin 
pfort. 

daz begundo so in ir lierzen 
klagt^n. 

sie dalito “i’n wil iin niht vor- 
sagon : 

17. muoz fi,bor vil bocso sin.” 
do godalite mor diu kiincgin, 

“ dor liuto vil bi spotto slut, 
tdren kleidor sol min knit 
ob sime lii-liten libe tragen. 
wirt or goroufet uut goslagen, 


TLo boy, silly yet brave in¬ 
deed, 

Oft from his mother begged a 
steed. 

That ill her heart did she la¬ 
ment ; 

She thought: “him must I 
ftiake content. 

Yet must the thing an evil be.” 

Thereafter further pondered she: 

“ The folk are prone to ridicule. 

My child the garments of a fool 

Shall on his shining body wear. 

If he he scoffed and beaten 
there, 
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s<j kunu?t cr mlr her wkl|.'r wol.” 

owe tier jaemorlichen dol ! 

diu frouwe puiu einsactuoeh: 

sie snoit im hemede unde 
bruocli, 

daz doch an time stiicke er- 
^eliein, 

unz enmitten an sin Idankez 
ht-in. 

daz war! fi’ir toren kleit erkant. 
sin guf^ol man 'Jihene drufe vant. 
al frisch rueli kelbm-m 

von einer hut zwei riballin 

niich sinen beinen wart gesniten. 
dii wart gi 6z jumer niht vermiten. 
din kiinegin wAs also bedaht. 
sie bat btdiben in die naht. 

' dune solt niht hinnen keren, 
ich wil dieh list e leren. 
an ungel)anten strazen, 
soltu tuiikel fiirto lazen : 
die silite unde luter sin, 
da solto al balrle riten in. 
du solt dich site iiieten, 
der wert'ltie griiezeu bieten. 
op dich ein gra wise man 
zuht wil lern als er wol kan, 
dera foltu gevne volgen, •X, 
und wis im niht <wiK>lgeTV. 
sun, la dir bevolhcii sin, 
swa du gdoles wjbes vingfrlin 
milgest erwerbeii unt ir gruoz, 

daz nim t ez tuot dir kumbers 
buuz. 


rerchance he’ll come to me 
again.” 

Ah, me, how wretched was her 
])ain ! 

The dame a piece of sackcloth 
seeks, 

Atid cuts therefrom a shirt and 
brt^ks. 

That both in one thev seem to 
be. 

And r(‘ach below to the white 
knee. 

For a fool's drc'ss known was that. 
And n]) ahttve a jaunted hat. 
Tlu ‘11 from afresh, rough heifer’s 
hide 

Stuff for two shoes did she di¬ 
vide. 

And cut them so to fit bis h^et ; 
And still her dole was great. 

The Queen considered all aright. 
And bade liim tarry over night, 

“ lienee not sooiuT slialt thou go. 
Ere I to thee shall wisdom show. 
Shun untraveled road : * 

TiCave dark way.s unt rode; 

If they are .suit* and fair, 

Enter and journey there. 

Striv’e to Ix' courteous tlien, 
Offer thy greeting to men. 

If thee a gray wise man 
Duty wTll teacli, as w^ell he can, 
Willingly follow his rede, 

Arwl linger him not with deed. 
Son, he advistd ll’s thing : 

If Ihou a good dame’s ring 
And her greeting luay’st win to 
thee, 

Take ; and thy troubles shall 
lighter bo. 
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(iu solt z’ir kussc* gallon 
und ir lip vast’ umbovahon : 

daz git gelilckc und bdlion niuot, 

op sie kiuscbe ist unde guot,” 


‘)5 

Haiten to kiss lior face, 

Aifl to clasj) hi*r in firm em¬ 
brace ; 

For, when she is good and 

'Twill good luck and courage in¬ 
sure.” 


As a specimen of liis descriptive style, 1 will quote 
some lines from the fiftli book, Avlicre, hi tlic magic cas¬ 
tle of Monsalviilsclio, tlie Quoc'ii, Jiepanse dc ISchoie, 
brings tlic Holy Grail to tlie King’s tablg: 


Sic nigen, ir zwuo do tniogen 
dar 

uf die tavelen wol gc'var 
daz silber, undo leibm’z nidc.r. 

do giongen sie init ziihten widi^r 

zno don ersten zwclven san. 

ob^i’z gepriiovet rehto ban, 
hie sulon ahzehen frouwen sten. 

fivoy nu siht man sohse gen 

iu waotc die man tiuro gait: 

daz was halboz plialt, 

daz andoT pfolV von Ninnive. 
disc unt die ersten sohse e 

tniog-'n zwelf rdeko geteilet, 

gein tiw'^rr kost geveilet. 


They bowed. Th<*n twain of 
them did bear 

Th(‘ silver to th(5 tables fair 

Full can-fully, and there did 
1)1 ace : 

And they returned with modest 
grace 

To th(' first twelve within the 
hall. 

If I liavo rightly counted all, 

ISlust there now eighteen ladies 
be. 

Behold! six others next we 
see, 

All clad in cloth men precious 
hold : 

The stuff was half of silk and 

£f>ld, 

Muslin of Nitiev('li the rest. 

These, and the first six, thus 
were dr ‘st 

Alike in mantles two - fold 
wrought, 

And for a heavy treasure 
bought. 
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niicli clcn kom din kiincgi 


1 


ir antlit/c‘ gap den scliin, 


sio u'anden alle ez wolde tagen. 


man sack die inaget an ir tragon 

pfellel von A raid, 
nf eiimm griienen nckmardi 
truvc si(; den wiinsck von par- 
dis, 

kede wuraeln unde ris. 

ri 

daz was ein dine, daz liicz der 
Grfil, 

erden wunsekes i'lkorwal. 


llepanse do sekdye sie kiez, 

die sick dcr gral tragon liez. 

der gral was von sdlker art : 
wol mnose ir kiuseke sin kc- 
wart, ' 

diu ski zo rekte soldo pflegen : 

diu muose valsckes sick kew(‘- 
gen. 

Vdrome grale kdmen lickt: 

diu Wiirn von armcr kostc nikt; 

sells glas lane Inter wol getan, 
dur inne kalsam dor wol kran. 

do sio kdmen von der tdr 


ze rekter maze alsus her fur, 


Kow after tkem advanced tke 
Queen, 

Witk countenance of so brigkt 
a skeen, 

Tkey all imagined day would 
dawn. 

One saw, tke maiden wasclotked 
on. 

Witk muslin stniTs of Araky. 

On a green silken cuskion ske 

Tke pearl of Paradise did kear, 

Complete,—r(»ot, kranck, begin¬ 
ning, end,— 

Tke Grail it was, all-glorious, 
fair. 

Beyond perfection Eartk can 
lend. 

iJejianse d(‘ Sekoie, so runs tlio 
tale, 

Was name of ker that boro tke 
Grail ; 

And so its nature did endure, 

Tkat ske who bore it must be 
inire, 

Of just and perfect keart* and 
strong 

To frighten falsekood, sin and 
wrong. 

Before tke Grail tkero came a 
ligkt, 

Tke worth wkereof Avas nothing 
slight: 

Six cups of dazzling crystal held 

A burning oil tkat balm dis¬ 
pelled. 

Kow when, in proper order, 
all. 

Entering, had traversed the high 
hall. 
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iiiit zliliton neic diu kilnogin 

mid al diu juncfrouwclin 

dio da, tniogt'D bals(‘mvaz. 

diu kiiiK-'gin valscli(;ite laz 

sa/,t(> fur d(‘n wirt don gral. 

diz niiiore gilit daz Farzival 
dick(* an sio sach unt dalite, 
diu di'ii grjll da bralite. 


Tho ^uoen bowed down with 
liodost graco. 

And tlio six maidens bowed the 
face, 

Who bore the cups of burning 
balm. 

The blameless Queen, proud, 
pui’e and calm, 

Before the host put down the 
(-1 rail ; 

And Pereival, so runs the tale, 

'I’o gaze upon her did not fail, 

Who thither boro the Holy 
Grail. 


I liave cLosen tliose passages wliicli illustrate Wol¬ 
fram’s manner as a poet, especially* as compared with 
Gottfried’s. AVo have no means of estimating the influ¬ 
ence of either upon his day and generation. Gottfried’s 
allusion indicates that there tvcrc rival audiences as 
well as authors, and, since wc find the critics divided 
notv, •wo may tvcll believe that there tvas greater di¬ 
versity of opinion then. AVolfram’s adherents would bo 
among the thinkers, tvho tvere then rapidly increasing 
in number; Gottfried’s among the men of refinement 
and education. Tlie latter may be called the literary 
ancestor of AA^ieland; but Wolfram’s lineal descendant, 
with a long line of generations betw^een, wms Goethe. 

Neither of tho other two epics of Wolfram— 

and “7VboT7”—was completed: the latter was 
barely begun, at the time of his death. The “ 
iLCilm '’ celebrates the adventures of AVilhclm von Orange, 
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of ProYciicc, the son the Count of Karbonno, in his 
wars with the licatliens. He uiuloiibtedlj followed a 
ProYenf;al original in this, as in andAvasper- 

ha2)s led to th(‘ theme bj his admiration of Wilhelm’s 
character. "'TiluirV' is an outgroAvth from rzival" : 
thti same characters a2)pear. It is Avritten in a different 
iindre, and shows, in the fragment which remains, a 
great(U‘ force and fluency of expression. Although the 
hmgth of the last line interferes Avith the moA^oment 
of the Akerses, it is easy to see hoAv much more freely 
the author’s thought carries itself, Arithout losing any¬ 
thing of its subtlety and suggestiAnness. I quote a 
fcAv stanzas from tlic', cfmversation of the two loA'crs, 
Schionatulander and Biguiie : 

Sigune sai^s: 


“ Icli wei/i Avo], flu I'ist lands unt 
liutu grdziu fmuwc ; 

dosengor icli alios nilit, wan da/ 
din liorzo dur din ougc 
scliouwo, 

also daz oz den kumbor min bo- 
donkei: 

nu bilf iiiir sebiere, e daz din 
niinn min berze uud die 
frdudo vcTkrouke.” ^ 


I know full well that tbou of 
lands and people art the 
Queen ; 

I so(‘knot that, so tbrougfi tliino 
eves tbv heart b(^ seen, 

y 7 

So that it doth pfureive my 
Aveigbt of sorrow ; 

Tln n help me now, ere heart 
and bwe a deeper trouble 
borrow I 


The Queen answers: 

Swersd minne lifit, daz sin minne 
ist gov aero 

debeime als lieben friunde, als 
du mix biat, daz wort unge- 
baerc 


If one bath such a love that 
danger therein be, 

Tlxc unfitting Avord, to friend so 
dear as tbou to me. 
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wirt von mir niiner "bc-nonnet 
niiniic : 

Got wciz "wol, clriz ich nio bekan- 
(It* niiniK'n llust, uoch ir y:e- 
wiuiif. 

'Miune, ist daz f in Er? malit du 
iiiinii liiir diiiten ? 

Istdazcin Sii'V Kunu-t inirminn, 
\vi(* sol icb niinm* gotriutcii V 

]Muoz icli sio bf'halton bi doii 
tocken ? 

Od iliiif^ot iiiiiiiK* unj^c'rno, uf liaiit 
duili dif* wildt^? icli kau 
niiuu wol lockou.” 


I nc’lr will name witli namo of 
ioYO or lovor : 

For, kiiuwotli God, love’s loss or 
gain I never did discover. 

" For love, is it a lie? (.anstgivo 
solution just ? 

Is it a fcjlic V So c> mo it, liow 
shall 1 dare trust ? 

Must love with dolls be left, and 
childish ra])ture? 

Or flieth it out of hand in the 
woods? I surely can recap¬ 
ture.” 


Ht‘re 3011 Avill notice, not only tlio expression of the 
fec'linjj;, bnt also the tendency to* speculate upon its 
nature', ^vhich is a peculiarity of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. It is not too much to sa}’’ that he was the onl}- 
])rolouiul tliinkt'r among the Chuinaii authors of the 
Middle Agt's. 

Wolfram takes the same delight in manj'-s^dlablcd 
gcograidiic names, as Milton ; and there are man}' of his 
lilies whicli ring with ihe same half-barbaric music as 
tin' latter’s “ Aspramont and Moiitalban.” He is an un¬ 
lettered minstrel, with great qualities in the rough; a 
man of liigh aims and noble aspirations, struggling with 
insurmountable limitations, and missing real greatness 
on account of them. In Gottfried’s ease, we have ever^'- 
thing but the original qualit}' of intellect; but Wolfram, 
having that, misses the clear and harmonious form 
whicli must be added, chiefly through the want of the 
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culture wliicli Gottfrifd ])ossessGcl. Could the two have 
Leen united in one iiiAividual, Germany would liavc had 
her great medi.eval poet, the ec^ual of Dante. 

Hut tlie epithet <ire<d must he denied to this courtly 
literature. The influence of the church and of classic 
learning, though great! 3 ^ weakened, was still too pow'- 
erful to permit a positive departure from previous 
paths of thought. The new Aviue was poured into old 
hottles, but it was not quite strong enough to burst 
them. So, these epics remain as priceless illustra¬ 
tions of the growth of the German mind during the 
Middle Ages, of the long fermentation which clarified 
into purity and flavoc centuries afterward, not immortal 
in their own solitary right, but from the circumstances 
out of which thej’^ grew. Add to them the l\Tic poetry 
of the Minnesingers, and we are astonished at the ])ro- 
ductiveness of the age. From this point we must date 
the commencement of a national culture; for much of 
the great work of Charlemagne had been undone in the 
three centuries between him and the Hohenstaufens. If 
the literature of the latter period failed of its immediate 
and full effect, through the re-intervention of political 
and ecclesiastical causes, it was none the less a basis of 
achievement upon which the race thenceforth stood; 
and if we could read the secrets of History, we should 
perhaps find that the harp preserved for Germany a 
better possession than was lost to her by the sword. 
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THE NIBELUNaENLIED. 

We now come to tliat other literary clement of the 
Middle Ages, which is of earlier origin than the coiii’tly 
ej)ics, but which only assumed its present form about 
the time when they wore produced. I liave called it 
th(' e])ic poetry of the Peojde, because, more than any¬ 
thing else in the literature of the human race—not even 
ex<-epting the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey”—it has the 
character of a growth rather than a composition. We 
may guess when its growdli began; we can very nearly 
determine the time when that growdh ended; but there 
our knowledge stops. By whom, or Tinder what cir¬ 
cumstances, the first legends came into being,—how 
they were ke])t alive, increased, transformed with each 
generation—who ttmk the rude, shapeless, separated 
parts, and united them in one grand, coherent form,— 
are (piestions which cannot be positively answered. 

The more carefully we study the ^^Nilx'lungeidied ” 
and its histemy, the more we are impressed with its 
exceptional characd-er. Unnoticed in the records of the 
ages; ignored, perhaps contemptuously disparaged by 
the minstrelsy f)f the courts; kept alive only through 

the inherited fondness of the masses for their old tra- 
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clition.s, it lias Loon aldiiost niiracnlonslj presorveil to iis, 
to l;o now approciatod as tin', only strong, original crea¬ 
tion of tlio youtli of tlie German race. 

TJie fact tliaf wo iliid in tJio traces 

of tlic ancient ni^dliology, with yarious incidents whi(;li 
are given in the earliest prose Edda of the Scandina¬ 
vians, together with characters taken from the most 
stirring history of the Volkenvandernmi, or Migration of 
the Ihices, proves the anticpiity of the material. Eiit 
the anachronism of making Theodoric the Great, the 
Gothic King of Italy, and Attila, King of the Hnns, 
contemporaries, also gives us a clue to the pi’oh'ahle time 
when the two cleiiients hegan to be fused together. 
Attila died in 45d, and Tlnuidoric in 520. Tlic unedu¬ 
cated mass of pco])le would soon forgot dates, and con¬ 
fuse the events of former generations; but some little 
time must be allowed to elajise before this could take 
place. The “oldest inhal)itants” must first die, before^ 
the united legends could bo public!}' recited without 
their accuracy being disputed by some grey-hair('d lis¬ 
tener. We can hardly assume that the first blending of 
the different elements took place before the year 000, or 
much later than a century afterward. It is most ])rol)- 
able that the collection made by Charlemagne included 
all that was in existence in his day; but, that collection 
being lost, we are left without any record of the growth 
or changing character of the legend, until the tenth cen¬ 
tury. 
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First of all, I must recall to you^r memory tlie features 
of tlie migration of tlie tribc^s. Tlic connuencement of 
tliis remarkable liistorical (Episode is usually tixed about 
tlie year 375, in Avliicli year tlie Pluns, coming from C^en- 
tral Asia, and first overcoming tlie Alans, between tlie 
Volga and the Don, brolo' up the ancient kingdom of 
the Cloths, and started them on their Avaiideiings west¬ 
ward. The Ostr(;got1is ha.d up to that time jiossessed 
the country betvveiui the Don and the Dniester.r, in South¬ 
ern Itussia, and the Visigoths, all the regign north of the 
Danulx', as far Ave.stward as the river Tluuss, in Hungary. 
Gradually pressing Avestward, and driAung the other 
tribes, including the original (kymanic races, before 
tliem, the Huns, then under Attila, Avero finally arrested 
by the great battle near Chialons-sur-Marne, Avhere they 
Avero defcatiul liy the Iiomans under Aidiiis and the 
Visigoths under Thcodoric I. This Avas in the year 451, 
andHAVo A'ears later Attila diinl. The Visigoths, under 
Alaric, had already invaded Italy in 402, but ten years 
later tln^y passed through Soutiiern Gaul into Spain. 
The Ostrogoths, on the contrary, did not reach Italy 
until 4SS, under Theodoric the Groat, Avho made Ve¬ 
rona his capital, and is therefore called, in the German 
legends Dietrich von Bein. After Theodoric’s death, 
the kingdom existed for a foAV years, but finally ceased 
about 554, and tlie Gothic blood mixed itself Avith that 
of the Lombards, the Helvetians and the Germans, 
losing all distinctive national character. 
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Tlio Burgundiiiiis, ^^llo were a Germanic race, inha¬ 
biting the region between the Vistula and the Oder, in 
Prussia, were also driven to west and south in tlie gen¬ 
eral niovcnient, and tirst settled, eighty thousand men 
sti’ong, in Gaul, between CJcneva and Lyons. Here they 
became Ariaii t-liristiaiis in the space of eight days, 
sevcjn days being allowed for conversion and one fcjr 
baptism. >Si(loiiius A])olli]iarius descril)cs lliem as men 
from six to sevcui fe(‘t liigh, clotlied in the shins of beasts, 
and valuing their freedom as the highest possession. 
IVlien Attila entered Gaul in 451, the Burgundian King 
Guiidicar (sujiposed t(^ be the Gunther of the “Ah7e- 
hfugenUar’) opposed his marcli with ton thousand Avar- 
riors, but all wei-e slain after a hmg and In'.roic dedense. 
The tribe finally moved northward, and occu])icd tlio 
countiT from the Bhine wc^stward, including the j)resent 
French proAdiicc of Burgundy. 

This is all of the great migratory movement Avhich 
we recpiire to know, in reading the ” 

the otlicr elements embodied in it are either taken from 


the same source as the older ScandinaAdan Edda, or 
Avere added as the story Avas transmitted from mouth to 
mouth for centuries. , Lachmann, who devoted a great 
deal of labor to the examination of the existing manu¬ 
scripts and their chronological character, as derived 
frt)m the language, has fixed upon twenty lays, or sep¬ 
arate chapters of the poem, as being of an ancient 
origin; the remaining nineteen he considers as addi- 
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tioiis made about tlie close of tlie twelfth century, for 
the purpose of uniting the whole into one consistent 
story. He states that tlierc were two, if not more, at- 
t(‘mpts to perform this difficult task, wdtliout counting 
the previous changes wffiicdi he thinks the original la 3 ^s 
must liave undergone in the course of several centuries. 


About o]ie hundred and eighty ^xars after the close of 
this modiawal period of Clcrman literature, printing w^as 
invented, and ojic of the earliest native w'orks which 
w^as transferred from maimseript to type* w as Wolfram 
von 3ilsehcid)ach’s Tlie 

seems to have been already forgotten b}'^ the people; 
and not until the 3 "(^ar 1751 was a part of it published by 
llodiner, in Zurich, under the title of “ Chriemhild’s 
llevcngc.” The first complete rcpublication of the 
entire, epic was made by Muller in 1782. Afterward, 
Laclimaiiii and the Brotliers Grimm made careful com- 
pari(?ous of the three complete manuscripts, and it now 
a])pears to bo settled that tlie oldest is that of Munich, 
tlie next that of 8t. Gall—although there are but a few 


3 ^oars’ difterence between them, either w^ay—and the 
latest, that belonging to Baron von Lassberg. This last 
is the most complete, but appears to be the least 
autliCntic. The Munich manuscript is generally attri¬ 
buted to the great unknown, who conceived the idea 
of enmting an epic unity out of the scattered ma¬ 
terial,—an idea which he carried out wdth wonder¬ 
ful power and skill, and so nearl^^ achieved the highest 
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811 CCOSH tliat wc ■\voiitler liovv he slioultl have fallen 
ylnn’t v)f it. 

Sin(;e Ladimann, however, other scholars have taken 
np the study of tlie poem witfi the fresher and keemn- 
knowledge of our day. Zariickc, Bartsch, and last of 
all, Hernia, nil hisclnu', liavc apjdied to it the tests of 
philological and metrical criticism; and the chief result 
is that the belief which was so long entertained—wdiich 
simi^estcal to the (Ireidv scholar ATollf his celebrated 
IIoiiK'ric tlieoi*)^-— that it was the production of many 
authors, combined and throwui into a symnudrical form 
by some poetic editor, has Ixmmi gcmerally given ii]). It 
is now admitti'd that the greater portion of the ])oem 
w as the work of one author, who took the chief incidents 


of the story from a version of the popular legend, writ¬ 
ten by order of Bishop Piligrim of Bassa.u, soniowluu’e 
about the year ‘d 80 . The time wdien the 
in its ])resent form, Avas Avritteu, lias also been approxi¬ 
mately lixed. It could not liaxa'. been earlier than ll.'iO, 
nor later than IISO : tlius it precedes the romantic epics 
bj' a few" years. 

One of the early Minnesingers, Avho wms called “ the 
KurenbergciV’ has left behind him fifti^en detacJied 
stanzas, Aviitten in the measure of the '^NUHlinKjntUod." 
It IS conjectured that he Avas either Magnus Konrad 
v< 11 Ivurenberg, Avho Avere natives of Upper Austria, and 
the German critics incline more and more to the belief 
that wc must accept him as the great poet of the Middle 
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Ages, liitlierto unknowu. Fisclier asserts that the 
^^NilKhnujenliciV 'citlier originally written, or care¬ 
fully revised and ]H)lislied, about the year 1170, and 
that it was inteiuhid to^)e recited at Cf)urts, and heard 
by noble auditfU’s. It is quite certain that between the 
years 1190 and 1 ‘ 20 (), the poem was reproduced in two 
different copies, one of which, called the "'VnhjafUy''' ad¬ 
dressed itself to the common peo])lo. The aristocratic 
version had but a short life, if inde(Hl any life ; the taste 
of courts preferred the epics based on-the Arthurian 
legends. But the, ])eople gratefully accepted and cher¬ 
ished their version, and for one hundred and fifty yciars 
the few fragments of their poetry .which survive, betray 
its inffuencc. 

If v^ou remember the bareness and bluntness of the 

A/ 

—the simple means by which strong 
effects are produced—you will understand the original 
character of the NiJnhnirjcitlled^'' which is still pr('.- 
served through all the changes of language. But with 
this simplicity of diction, it is riciier in incident than 
the “Iliad.” The stage is crowded with characters; for 
the union of three legendary cycles in one work, which 
shall combine the best features of all, has resulted in a 
condensation which excludes the prolific description and 
sentiment of the courtly epics. There are not quite 
10,000 linos, instead of the 20,000 of Gottfried or Hart- 
niaini. Certain forms of ex 2 )ression are repeated, as in 
their poems, but the action varies with each Avcntiiire, 
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or adventure, of tlic tliirty-nine, and the poem cdoses as 
ahruptly as it begins. Carlyle says, with entire truth: 
“T]je unknown singer of i\\o ^NiJidumjenj though no 
Shakes 2 )oa.re, must have had a deep j:)ootic soul. . . . 

His poem, unlike so many old and new j)retenders to 
that ]iam(‘, has a basis and an organic structure, a begin¬ 
ning, middl(‘. and (uid; there is one great principle and 
idea set forth in it, round which all its multifarious i 3 arts 
combine in living union. Ivemarkable it is, moreover, 
Jiow along with this essence and 2 )rimary condition of all 
23 oc'tic, virtue, the minor exb'rnal virtues of what "we call 
taste, and so forth, are, as it were, 2)resu232^esod: and the 
living soul of Poetry being tlmre, its body of incidents, 
its garment of language,, v*om<* of their own accord.” 

^ovv hit us take ■^ 12 * the in the form 

it wore, at the end of the twelfth c(‘nturv. It mav be so 
('asily read, that 1 liave never bc^en able to see the neces¬ 
sity of tlie translations into modern German. Tlfis is 
th(' o 2 )ening stanza ; 


Uns ist in alton iiiar'rcn | v. nn- 
d(*rs vil gcscit 

von lioledon lobf'haoron, | von 
grdzer aroboit, 

von f'-iiuden, liocliprozitofl, ] '-on 
wf'inon und von klngon; 

von kuener rocken strilcn | mu- 
got ir iiu wunder lioeron 
Bagen. 


We find in anciont story | won¬ 
ders many told. 

Of liorfx-s of grt'at glory, | of 
spirit strong and bold ; 
i»f joyanccs and high-tidos, | of 
w<‘p])ing and of woo, 

Of strife of ga,llaT't fighters. | 
mote ye now many wonders 
know. 


Yon will notice that the measure is peculiar. Each 
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line is tlivided by a ca^sural pause so marked tliat tliere 
is a space left between the words to indicate it. The 
first half of the line has three iambic feet, with a redun¬ 
dant syllable; the latter lialf three feet, except in the 
closing line of the stanza, where it oc(;asionally has four. 
The measure varies in effect, sometimes bold and strong, 
with a fine irregularity of movement, sometimes sweet 
and musical, but frecpiently rough and halting, and it 
reipiires some familiarity before it adjusts itself to the 
ear. Yet how near it came to a noble rliythmical form 
may be seen from those bellads of IThland, wheridn ho 
has taken the same metrical principle, and simply given 
it regularity. Take the opening of* his historical Sua- 
bian ballads, for instance : 

“1st. donn im Scliwabonlaiidc verschollon allor Sang,” etc. 

Arc tlie Suubiaii valb'vs, by sounds of song unstirred, 
Where once st) clear on Stan fen the kniglitly harp was heard, 
Ai^d why, if Song yet liveth, proclaim not now its cliords 
The d(‘eds of hero-fathers, the clash of ancient swords? 


Or take tlie opening of Macaulay’s “Horatius,” throw 
two lines into one, and }ou liave the same measure: 


“ Lars Porsena of Clusiura, by the nine gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquiii should suffer wrong no more.” 


The second stanza of the 

Ez wuohs in Btirgdndcui ] ein vil 
edel magedin, 

daz in alien landen | niht schoo¬ 
ners inohte sin, 


^Nihclnmjeii''' is; 

There once was in Burgundy [ a 
maid of high dc'gree. 

That in all lands and countries | 
no fairer might there be ; 
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Kii(‘Tnlint 1 si ^ya^t rin A lovely woman was she, [ 

scoeiie wij). C’hjieniliikl was she liight, 

clar unilx' iiiiioseii degeiie | vil For her sake many swordsmen | 
veiliest'u den 11]). iiunst lose their lives in fight. 


Thus simi)ly the ihome opens. Chricmhihl the f;iir 
and J5rmdiil(I the ditrk ar() the lioroines ; Sit'.gfried the 
Htron^, Gunther and Hagcui, Atiihi and Theodoric the 
hero('s. The sagas of tlie Nil dungs and the gods Odin 
and T.ohi, the niarcln^s of the Huns and Goths, magic 
and human passion, love and hate, are now mixed to¬ 
gether in a wild, Ihu'cc and fateful story, Avliich yet 
does not soar so liigh as to lose its hold on the gene¬ 
ral sympathies of m‘en. 

At the same time Avith the fair Burgundian maiden, 


IHcd in the Netherlands Siegfried, the son of King 
Siegomund and Queen Sieg(diiide. Ho is sjmonymons 
AAith the Sigurd of Scandinavian saga, the fair, strong 
young laiiglit avIjo oAercomes men, giants and dragons. 
When he has reaelu'd the' proper age, Siegfried is 
kjnghtod; tlien, ]-ofiising to accf'pt his fathei'’s sceptre, 
lie goes to Worms, Avhere Clirieiuhild IHcs under the 
care of her throe l>rothcrs, Gunther, Gornot and Gei- 
selher. He does not see the famous heautw until after 


he has conquered the Saxons and Danes, and brought 
the Danish King Liiidogast captiA'e to Wcjrm :: then he 
is ])roseiited to her, she thanks him, and In^ is peimitted 
to give lier a kiss. He asks Guntlier for her hand, Avdiich 
is promised tc^ him on condition that he Avill accompany 
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tlie Littor to Iceland and assist liiin in liis 'wooiiig of 
Queen Bruiiliild. Guntlier’s uncle, Hagen, who after¬ 
ward becomes the evil genius of the story, and the 
knight Dank wart accompany them. The enterprise 
would have failed had not Siegfried jxjssessed a inni- 
hipp(\ or cap which render,red the wearer iiivisibh^, and 
the sword Balniung of marvelous power. Besides, he 
had bathed in the fat of a dragon which he had slain, 
and was invulnerable cxce[)t in a small S2)ot, bet\\een 
the shoulders, wdicre a linden-leaf Jiad fallen uj^on him 
as he bathed. 

The amazon Brunhild lights with Gunther, but is 
really vanc|uishcd by the invisible? Siegfried. The lat¬ 
ter then steers to the land of the Niblungs, takes 2X)S- 
session of a great treasure, or hoard, which he hael 
pi-eviously won in a fight with giants, and returns to 
Ic(‘land with a tiiousaiid of the Nibeluiigen warriors, as 
GunElier’s escort when he carries Brunhild to AVorms. 


AYlien the two are marricul, Siogfri(‘d also receivc's the 
hand of Ohrieinhild. He assists Gunther again in over¬ 
coming the magical strength of Brunhild, and gives 
the amazon’s girdle and ring to his wife, together with 
the “Nihehnigculiort” To this treasure a curse is at¬ 
tached, a.nd an evil fate follows its ^^ossessor. 

Siegfried and Chriemhild rule for b/n years as King 
and (Jueen of the Netherlands ; then, with a large retinue 
of Nibelungen warriors, tlu'y 2)ay a visit to Worms, at 
the invitation of King Gunther. After the first sjden- 
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diJ festivities, a strife for precedence arises between 
Cliriemliild and Brunhild : the two (pioens meet at the 
door of the catliedral, and each insists on entering first. 
l)rnnlnl<l claims tliat Siegfricnl is Guntlnn-’s vassal; 
Cliriemliild retorts by asserting that Siegfried, not Gun- 
tlier, overcame her rival in Iceland, and produces the ring 
and the girdle in 2>roof. The two kings, who are suin- 
moni'd l>y their wives, endeavor to compose the quarrel; 
but the uncle Hagen goes secretly to Brunhild, and 
])romises to revenge her. Externally there is ^H^ace 
again, but the elements of ruin are at woi’k. Hagen 
now goes to Cliriemliild, jirob^sses to be a friend, and 
offers to watch over.Siegfried, in case Brunhild should 
aitenqit any secret revenge. Cliriemliild is d('coi\ed by 
the old traitor: she tells him of the vulnerable sjiot on 
fSiegfried’s back, where the linden-leaf lay, and even 
braids an ornament over the sjiot on his mantle, so that 
Hagmi may knoAV where to w ard off a blow. • 

Tlu^ catastrojiho instantly follows. Siegfried is taken 
out to hunt by Cluiither and Hagen, and in a moment of 
the gayest pea(*o and confidence is treacherously slain. 
But Chriemhihrs Avoes are not yet at an end: Sieg- 
fiied s fathei leturns in haste to his own land: Gunther 
persuades his sister to biing the to 

oims, hich is no sooner done than he seizes it by 
force, and its attending curse is tlius transferred to his 
own house. It is not long before the three brothers, 
Gunther, Gernot and Geiselher, begin to quarrel about 
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the treasure, and finally Hagen sinks it in the Rhine, 
making each take an oath that ho will not reveal the 
spot while either of the others is alive. 

In the meantime the count Rudiger comes to Worms 
to solicit Ohriemhild’s hand for Attila. She hesitates, 
until Rudiger hints that she may in this way obtain her 
revenge for Siegfried’s death ; then, taking her brothers 
Gernot and Geisellier, she sets out for the Danube, 
reaches the land of the Huns, and is married to Attila. 
The account of the wedding in Yienna, of their life in 
Attila’s castle, and Ohriemhild’s wise government are 
minutely described in the poem. She has a son who is 
named Ortlicb, she possesses the entire love and confi¬ 
dence of Attila, she is renowned among the Huns and in 
foreign lands, but the dream of vengeance never fades 
from hc'r mind. Night and day she plans how to get 
pf>ssession of her uncle Hagen, her brother Gunther, 
and flie Nibelungen treasure. Finally, in the thirteenth 
year of her marriage, she persuades Attila to send two 
minstrels to Burgundy, and invite the whole court to a 
grand high-tide, or festival, in the land of the Huns. 

Hagen foresees danger, and counsels against accepting 
the invitation, but he is overruled^ I must here explain 
that the Burgundians, after obtaining the treasure and 
its Niblung guardians, are thenceforth called ^^Nibe- 
lungen," and the poem, from this point to the end, was 
called the Nibeliingennoth'^ —need, extremity, or fate. 
The journey to the Danube, the crossing of that river 
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and the arrival of the Nibelungen at Attila’s Court, 
are described in detail, with great spirit and pictu¬ 
resqueness. It is evident that the last author is on fa¬ 
miliar ground : he mentions places which retain nearly 
the same names at the present day. As the march 
advances, the omens increase ; even Theodoric appears 
and warns the Nibelungen of their coming danger. 
Hagen, whose part in these final lays is compared by 
some of the German critics to that of Cassandra in the 
“ Iliad,” now becomes grand in spite of his treachery. His 
fidelity to his friend Yolker, the minstrel, his courage, 
his desperate bravery, his unshaken attitude of hero¬ 
ism, lift him beside Chriemhild into a splendid tragical 
prominence, beside which the other characters—Gun¬ 
ther, Attila, Theodoric and Hildebrand—sink into com¬ 
parative indistinctness. Riidiger, only, rises into promi¬ 
nence toward the close, as a man of singular honor and 
nobility of nature. But Hagen towers above all, grim¬ 
mer and grander than Macbeth, in his defiance of the 
coming doom. 

Attila, wlio knows nothing of Chriemhild’s plans of 
vengeance, receives the Nibelungen kindly, and sleeps 
innocently during the night when her armed Huns 
are waiting the opportunity for murder, of which they 
are deprived by Hagen’s watchfulness. In ^he morn¬ 
ing, when the guests are dressing for mass in the 
cathedral, Hagen tells them: “ Ye must take other 
gfirments, ye swordsmen, hauberks instead of silk shirts. 
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shields instead of mantles; and now, my masters dear, 
squires and men likewise, ye shall most earnestly go to 
cliureh, and lay before the high God your sorrow and 
3’our dire extremity; for verily death is nigh unto us.” 
At the royal feast in Attila’s hall, the strife, instigated by 
Cliriemliild, eommences, and Hagen first striki s off the 
lioad of licr son, Ortlieb. Then swords are drawn and 
murder is loose. Theodorie, with a mighty voice, at¬ 
tempts to stop the fray, but in vain; then he, Attila 
and CUiriemhild withdraw. From this point to the end 
all is movement and passion; every incident is illu¬ 
minated as bv a fierce crimson light. No mere outline 
can do it the least justice. Tlie Huns 2')ress into the 
hall, and all night there is naught but carnage, fire and 
the terrible noise of fighting. At last all are slain but 
Hagen and Gunther, both sorely wounded. They arc 
bound by Theodorie, whose warriors, cxce2>t Hildebrand, 
have shared the common fate, and are then brought 
before Ohriemhild, Avho demands to know where they 
have sunk the XthohnhicnliortN Hagen answers that 
he cannot tell while Gunther lives. The latter is instantly 
slain, and then the fierce old uncle saj^s: “Now none 
knowoth of the hoard but God and I, and from thee, she- 
devil, shall it be forever hidden! ” Thereupon Chriem- 
liild seizes his own sword—the faminis s^v ord Balmung, 
which had once belonged to Siegfried—and strikes off 
his ho:\d, Attila laments his fate, but Hildebrand— 
the hero of the '^llildehranddied ''—slays the avenging 
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Cliriomliild, and tlie poem cdoscs, after this terrible 
niglit of slaughter, with those stanzas : 


Hildobrant init zorno | zuo 
Ki'icinliildc s])raiio, 

er sluoc dor Kiincfifinne | einun 
tfWiii'rcn swert(^s swanc. 

ja trt ir diu sor^c' | von Hilde- 
L rande we, 

waz niolite bi goliolfen ] daz si 
so gruzlicLen sere? 

Do was gt'lcgen aller | da dor 
reigen lip. 

ze stuelim was g(diouwen | do 
daz pd(']e wip. 

Dietrich und Etzel ) wdnen do 
began : 

si klageton inneelirlie | boidin 
mage unde man 

Diu vil mielu'l ere | was da gele- 
geu tot. 

die liute lieten alle | jtiiner undo 
not. 

mit biide was verendet ] des Kii- 
niges bdhgezit, 

ab jo diu liebe l(*ide j z’aller 
jungiste git. 

I’ne kan in niht besebeiden, | 
waz sider da gescliiTcb; 

wan ritter unde vi ouwen | wei- 
nen man da sack, 

dar zuo dii* edelen knebte, j ir 
lieben friunde tot. 

hie hat daz macre cin ende: j daz 
^ ist der Nibeliinge not. 


Then Hildebrand in fury | to 
Chrienihild did go, 

And struck the (juceu with fal¬ 
chion I a sore and heavy 
blow; 

Of Hildebrand her terror | was 
more than she could hide, 

But nothing did it help her | that 
there so miserably she cried. 

Now slain were all that should 
be, I they lay withouten life. 

And bIki was hewn to pieces, [ 
and dead, that ro}al wife ; 

Theodoric and Attila | a weeping 
then began ; 

Son; was the lamentation | of 
maiden and of man. 

Ah, hoAv much was the splen¬ 
dor I which there lay dead 
and cold! 

And fell on all the people ] dis¬ 
tress and woe uut(dd ; 

In sorrow thus was ended | the 
high-tide of the King, 

As after joy comes always ) some 
sad und cruel thing. 

I cannot tell you further j what 
hapi)ened v C the tale, 

Except that knights and ladies | 
were seen to weej) and wail. 

And eke the gallant swords¬ 
man, I whose dean St friends 
lay low. 

And here the story endeth: | this 
lb the Nibeluugen woe. 
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Even from the very brief sketches of the courtly epics 
which I have given, you will be able to recognize how 
strongly the ‘‘NilHilungenUed’^ contrasts with them in 
plan, character and expression. The strong, large fea¬ 
tures of the old legends, both Gothic and Scandinavian, 
still look upon us from its lines; something of the rude¬ 
ness, but also the poM^er, of the early Bardic songs is 
felt in its measures; the Christian faith has been added, 
it is true, but without changing in any way the pagan 
virtues and vices of the original characters. Siegfried 
and Hagen are made of other flesh and blood than the 
love-stricken Tristan or the pure-souled Parzival. There 
are no fair descriptions of nature, no expressions of 
sfuitiment or emotion beyond the most necessary utter¬ 
ances. When Siegfried is treacherously slain, he only 
says: “ I lament nothing upon the earth except Erau 

01 iri('mhild, my wife.” “ In poetry,” says a critic, “ the 
rude tnan re(iuires only to see something going on; the 
man of a more refined nature wishes to feel; while the 
man of the highest culture asks that he shall be made to 
r('flect.” The fulfills the first of these 

conditions to the utmost: there is action, much of it of 
the most tremendous character, from beginning to end; 
and the stage, vast as it is, is always crowded with per¬ 
sons. But the second condition is not entirely neglected 
ill the poem, as we now have it. The genius who 
moulded all its alien elements into such a grand unity 
may very well have added those slight, almost uncon- 
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Bcious touches which constantly appeal to our sympathy. 
Indeed the latter effect is most frequently 2)roduced 
where it is not jdannod beforehand, as w^e have seen in 
Hildebrand’s words to his son Hadubrand, before they 
fi^dit. 


The action of the thirty-nine Ai^cntiures is so continu¬ 
ous and so rich in details, that it is somewhat difficult 
to fim* brief illustrative passages. We must be satisfied 
with throe s])cciinens, not better than many others in 
the poem, but more easily detached from the context: 
the first is the meeting of Chriemhild and Sieg¬ 
fried, after the latter has defeated the Saxons and 
Danes: 


Do dor kiinoc riclio | iiiit 

siiior swoHter gan, 

die ir dionen soJdon, | wol Lun- 
dort sinor man 

ir und siuer mago : ] din truogeii 
Bwert ouliaiit. 

daz was daz liov<‘g«'siiid(i i vdn 
dor Burgdiidfu laiit. 

Nu gio diu minncciiciu' | alsd 
dor morgen rot 

tuot dz don triic'bon woll^on. | da 
sciot von maneg e- not 

dor se da truog in lierzon \ und 
Ian go hot gotan : 

er sach die minnoclichen | nu 
vil herlichon stan. 


Then ordored for his sistor ] tho 
King so ridi and proud, 

A hundrod men of buttle | unto 
her service vowed, 

For her and for her mother, | a 
sword ill every hand :* 

Such wt'ie the royal servautH | in 
the Burgundian land. 

There came the fair and lovn- 
ble I as comes the moniing- 
glow 

From clouds that would oliscun^ 
it. ( And gfme was many a 
woe 

From him who in his bosom ] 
had yearn(‘d for h<^*r so long : 

He saw her stand before him | 
ill beauty bright and strong. 
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Ja luhte ir von ir waote | vil 
nuinoc odd stein : 
ir rdsenrdtiu varwe | vil min- 
neclichen scein. 

ob ieinen wiinscen soldo, ] dor 
kuiide uilit gejeben 
daz er ze dirrc wen-Ido | liete 
ilit scocncrs gosclicn. 

Sam der liebto muno | vor den 
sterneii stat, 

dea scin so luterliclio [ ab den 
wolken gat, 

dcm stiiont si on gidiclu^ ] vor 
nianegor frouwen giiot, 
dos wart da wol gcdioebet [ don 
zieren lieleden der muot. 

Dio richen kameraero | sab man 
vor in gan. 

die lidhgomuoten degoiK* | die 'n 
wolden daz nibt Itin, 

sinf; drungen da sie saben j die 
minneclicben meit. 

Sivii(l<‘ deni berren } war* boidc 
lieb unde leit. 

Er dahto in sinem muotc : ] "wie 
kuude daz ergan 

daz icb dicb minnon soldo ? | daz 
ist ein tuinber wan. 
sol aber icb dicb vromeden, | so 
wavro. icb sanfter tut.” 
or wart von den gedankon | vil 
dicke bleicb unde rot. 


Upon ber garment sparkled [ 
full many a jewel-stone ; 

Her rosincss of c<ilor | like 
pniest love-ligbt sbone. 

Wbatcv(^r one might hope for, 

) yet now bo must confess 

That bore on Earth could noth¬ 
ing I surpass her loveliness. 

Even as the shining full-m(»on 
I comes out before the 
stars, 

Ho pure in powerful lustre | it 
melts the cloudy bars. 

So verily she in beauty 1 before 
all ladies tlu're : 

And all the gay young In^roes | 
were proud to see ber fair, 

(\>urt-servants made a passage, 

1 in glitti^ring array. 

The strong, courageous swords¬ 
men I followed ujion lu'r 
way ; 

And ever pressed and crowded 
1 to see the maiden go. 

Now this was unto Siegfried [ a 
joy and yet a woe. 

Within bis thought be ponder¬ 
ed: I “ How thought 1,1 was 
J'ain 

With love of man to woo thee? 
1 It is a fancy vain : 

And yet, should T avoid thee, | so 
w’^ere I earlier dead.” 

He grew, wdiile thus a-thinking, 
( oft pale, and then how 
often red I 
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Do Btiiont BO iTiinrK'cliclie ] daz 
Sig<‘inuiulos Iviiit, 

Bam cr ^-iitworfeu wacrc [ an oin 
])erniiut 

von j 2 ;;iotes incistore listen, | als 
iiiau iuu' jacb, 

daz man licit delndiien J nie so 
Bcdenen gesacli. 

Do sprieh voii Burgondcn | der 
licrrc Gerndt: 

' def in sineii dieiiest | so gilet- 
liclicn but, 

Gunther, vil lieber bruoder, | 
d(‘m suit ir tnon alsum 
vor alien diseur(>cken ; | des rats 
icli niminer uiich gejjcani. 

‘ Ir hcizet Sivreden | zuo miner 
sw’estcr kumen, 

daz in din maget grnozo : | des 
liabo wir inninu’ frunieii. 

din iiio gegriiozte r(’ck(m, | din 
sol ill griiezeii pflegen ; 
da iiiit(* wir halieii gewuniKm ] 
deu vil ziorlicheu degen.” 

Do giengen’s wirti'S mage I da 
man den licit vant. 

si sjirac'iien zuo d(‘m recken | 
tizer Niderlant . 
iu hat der kiinec eiloubet, | i 
suit ze hove gan, 
sill swester sol iuch griiezen : | 
daz ist zen eren iu getan.” 


They saw the son of Sieglind, | 
lover-like standing there. 

As if he had been jiainted, | on 
I)archment clear and fair. 

By hand of some good master : 

I ’twas pb'asant him to see, 
For none so grand a hero [ be¬ 
held before as he. 

Th(‘n swiftly spalce Lord Gor- 
not, [ of the Burgundian 
hind: 

‘ To him who did us service | 
with such a mighty hand. 
To him, dear hrotlier Gunther, 

I now offer fitting imy 
In presence of the wai’iiors: | 
no man will scorn my say. 

'* Summon straightway Siegfiied 
I unto our sister pure. 

That .so the maiden gr<‘et him : 
I ’twill bring us luck, be 
sure ] 

She who never greeted hei^ies | 
shall grace to him award, 
And thereby we shall win us | 
the service of his sword.” 

The King’s friends, then ad¬ 
vancing 1 where the hero 
stiHfdid stand. 

Spake to the mighty warrior | 
from out the Notlierland : 

‘ The King’s will hath pennitt(;d 
I that you to court repair ; 
His sis+cr there shall greet you : 

I this honor shall be your 
share.” 
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Der lierre in sinem inuote | was 
des vil gemeit. 

do truog or ime Lorzen | lieb 
ane Icit, 

daz er soUon solte | der scocnen 
Uoten Idnt. 

mit ininnecliclicn tugendrn | si 
gniozto Sivrideu siut. 


Do si den lidhgemuoton | vor ir 
stGndc sacli, 

do erzunde sicli sin varwo. | diu 
scocne imigt sprach : 

■ sit wilk'komen, lior Hivrit, | ciu 
edol rittor guot.” 

do wart ini von doin gruoze | vil 
wol golioehet dor inuot. 

Kr lU’ig ir flizocliclie ; | Li dor 
liondo si in vio. 

wie ijtditeniinnecliclic | er Li dor 
frouwon gie! 

mit lieLen ougon Llicken ] ein 
andcr sahen an 

dor lierre nnd ouch diu frouwe : 

1 daz wart vil tougeulicli 
get an. 

Wart iht da friwentliche j get- 
wiingen wiziu haut, 

von herzeu lioLer ininne, | daz 
ist niir niht Lckant. 


The hero, gentle-hearted, | re¬ 
joiced to liear the word ; 

Love, free of douLt or torment, 

I in all his senses stirred. 

With hope that Ute’s daughter, 

1 the fair one, he should 
see : 

And she with gentle glances | 
r(*ceived Siegfried full cour¬ 
teously. 

But when Lefor<‘ her standing | 
she saw him hold and 
proud. 

Like fianui h('r color kindled ; 
I tht^ Fair One spake aloud : 

' Be welcome here. Sir Siegfried, 

I A noLle knight and true !" 

And he from such a greeting | a 
higher courage drew. 

lie bowed to her full gently, | to 
thank lier for h(*r rede, 

Then drew tliem towards each 
other I lov(!'s yearning and 
its need ; 

With eves that shone more 
fondly I each tlnm the other 
spied. 

The hero and the maiden ; \ that 
glance they strove to hide. 


If then some softer pressure | 
on her white hand might he. 
Love’s first and lieai-t-swect 
token— 1 it is unknown to 
me. 


6 
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docli onkaii icli nilit geloubcm j 
da/ ez wurdo Ian : 
si "'•ct ini liold(‘n williiii | kunt 
vil scitjru gctan. 

Bi doT siimor/itc | und gcin dcs 
inc'ijen tagf*n 

dorft ’er in sinn) liorzen j niin- 
nior ni(?r gctragoii 
so vil der lidhen vrendo | denn’ 
v'r da gewan, 

do iiu dill gie onliondo [ die er ze 
trute wolde ban. 

Bo gedahte nianeo rocke: j "liey 
waer’ inir sain gescelii'n, 

daz icb ir giengo enlirnule, ] sam 
irli in lian geselien, 
od<?r bi ze ligene ! | daz liez’ icli 
ane liaz.” 

ez gediente nocli nie recke ] nacli 
einer kiineginue baz. 

Von swellier kiini ge lande | die 
gesto kdnien dar, 
die nainen al gelicLo | niwan ir 
zweier war. 

ir wart erloiiliet kiissen | den 
waetlieben man : 
iin wart in dirre werlde | nie 
so liebe getan. 

Der Kiince von Teneniarke ] 
der sprach sa zestunt : 

diss vil liolien gruozes | lit man- 
eger ungesunt, 


But yet bedieve I cannot [ that 
tb(‘y did not do so ; 

For liearts of love desirous | 
were wrong to let it go. 

In the days of summer | and in 
the time of May, 

He never in Ids bosom j again 
might boar away 

So much of highest rapture ] 
as in tliat hour he knew. 

Seeing her walk beside him, | 
whom he so wishiid to woo. 

Then thought many a swords¬ 
man ;— I “11a ! if I were 
but thou 

And I could walk beside her [ 
as I see thee now, 

Or, ]>(M-ha]),s, (‘ 111 brace her— | I 
were ready, sure !” 

Never served a swordsman j 
quf'en so good and jiure. 

And from whatever coufitry ] a 
guest was ])resent there. 

In the high hall was nothing ] 
he looked on hut this pair. 

To her it was permitted | the 
gallant man to kiss : 

In all his life he never | knew 
aught so dear as this. 

Began the King of Denmark, | 
and these t^'e words he 
spake : 

“ Sure, such a noble greeting | 
here many a wound doth 
make ; 
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des icli vil wol oni>finde, | von As I around iiio notico, | and all 
Sivridns hant. from Siogfriod’s hand : 

got onlazc in ninimer more | God grant he never travel | into 
kom(‘n in miniu kiinges my Danish land.” 

lant.” 

Tlie whole chapter entitled “How Siegfried was slain,” 
is an admirable piece of narrative, gay, bright, full of 
joyous action, until the liero is treacherously struck, 
when it becomes as simple as if told by a child. These 


are the concluding verses: 

‘ Ir miigot inch lihte rliemen,” | 
sprach do Sifrit. 

‘ het ich an in erkennet | den 
mortlichen sit, 

ich hete v'ol bohalttm vor in [ 
nimen lij). 

iiiich riuwet niht so sere ] so 
vrou Kriemhilt min wip. 

‘ Nil miieze got erbarmen ] delch 
ie gewan den sun 

dem man daz itewizen ] sol nuh 
den ziten tuon 

daz sine mage iemen | iiiortlicho 
han eislagen, 

mbht’ ich,” so sprach Sifrit, 1 
“ daz sold’ ich pi]lich(! klagen.’ 

Do sj)rach vil jaemerlicln; j der 
vcirchwunde man : 

‘ welt ir, klinic edele, | triuwen 
iht began 


“ You may lightly boast,” said 
Siegfiied j of the Nether- 
land, 

‘ Dut had I known your yuirpose, 
|*against your murderous 
hand 

Had 1 full well protected | my 
body and my life ; 

On earth I grieve for nothing ] 
but Dame Chriemhild, my 
wife. 

“ May also God take pity | on the 
bov I h'ave behind, 

Who in all time henceforward | 
must hear the taunt unkind, 

That his own friimds his father 
1 have murderously slain. 

If I had time, with justice | I 

’ might of that complain.” 

Then mournfully spako fur¬ 
ther 1 the hero nigh to 
death: 

“ O noble King, if ever | ye drew 
a faithful breath, 
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in dor worlt an ionien, | lut in 
b('vollien sin 

uf hiw I'r gonudo | die liol>c*n 
triutinno min. 

‘ TInd lilt si dos goni(‘zou ] daz si 
iuwor sw<*sk'i- si. 
diircli allor fdrstc'ii tugondo I 
wont ir mit triuwon l»i. 
inir milozon wiu’ton laugo | min 
vator und miii(‘ man, 
ez onwart hm'. vrouvvon loidt'r | 
an liebem vriunde gotan." 

Die Idnomcn allcntlialbon [ you 
1)1 note wanoi naz, 
do rang or mit dom tddo : I un- 
lange tot or daz, 

want dos tddos wafou | io zo sore 
snoit. 

do molito rodon nilit men* ) dor 
ri'cko kiion’ unt g-omoit, 

Du die lierron salion | daz der 
li('lt was tot, 

si leiton in nf oimoi schiH, lor 
was von guide rdt, 
und wurdon d(‘S ze rate, | wie 
daz soldo organ 

daz man oz Yorhaole | d|iz ez be fc 
ITagone gotau. 


Dd spraclit'n ir gonuogo : | “ uns 
ist ilbele goscliohon. 
ir suit oz holii alh' | nnt suit gel- 
icho jolien, 


If evor ko])t ye jdodges, j I do 
entreat ye bc're 

To hold in grace and i)ity [ my 
sweetheart fair and dear. 

“ Lot it to her lx* profit | that she's 
your sister still; 

Fo)r every princely virtue | com¬ 
mands your faithful will. 

For me my land and father | will 
long and vainly wait; 

!Never mot any woman | from a 
dear spouse such bitter 
fate.” 

The blossoms all around bim | 
wet witli bis blood became : 

Witli death he liiorely sfrug- 
gb'd, I not long lie did Ibe 
same ; 

The sword of death was on him | 
and out him vi'rv stire ; 

And soon the noble warrior | 
could speak a word no more. 

Now win'll the lords beheld 
there | thii hero O'*"! 

cold, 

Ujxm a shield they laid him, ) 
the which was ri'd with gold. 

Tlic'ii they began to counsel | 
how further to proc(‘ed, 

That none would learn the se¬ 
cret I that llagi'u did the 
deed. 

After this wise sjjako many : | 
“An evil thing is done. 

We’ll hide it with a story, | and 
all shall say, as one. 
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da or rito jagon oiiio, j dcr 
Kriomhildo man, 

in sliiegen scacbaore, | da er 
fiiorc durcli don tan.” 

Do S])racli von Tronogo Ila- 
geno ; I “ ioli bringe’n in daz 
laiit. 

niir ist vil unmaor*;, | urid wirt 
oz ir bokant’, 

diu so liat holriibot | don Priin- 
blld<; muot. 

oz alitot micb vil ringo, [ swaz 
si woiuons gotuot.” 


As be alone rode bunting, | tins 
son of Siogmund’s line, 

Tbo ruiiiau robbers slew liim | 
among tbo woods of pine.” 

Tben spako von Troneg Ilagou: | 
“Him borne myself will 
boar, 

And if sb(^ learn wbo did it, | 
for tlxat 1 sball not caro. 

Yea, sbe tbat vexed Brunbilde [ 
before the peo]>lo’s eyes, 

It will concern me little [ if now 
sbe weeps and cries. ” 


For tlie third specimen, I will take a passage which 
Mr. Carlyle has translated. Wlion the Nibelungen come 
to the Danube, on tlicir way to the Court of Attila and 
Chricmhild, they are at a loss how to cross the river. 
Hagen learns from the mermaids where to find the fer¬ 
ryman, and is ordered l)y them to (;all himself Amelrich, 
or he, wfill not be allotved to enter the boat. When this 
has taken place, however, and tlie ferryman sees that it 
is not Amelrich wlnnn lie has taken on board, ho wrath- 
fully orders Hagen to leap on shore again: 


Xune tuot des nibt,” spracb Ha- 
gene : 1 “ trurec ist min muot. 
nemet von mir ze minne | ditze 
golt vil guot. 

unt fiiert uns liber tusent ross \ 
unt also manigen man.” 
do spracb der grimme verge : I 
“daz wirdet nlmmer getan.” 


Now say not tbat,” spake Hagen; 

1 “ Right bard am I bested. 

Take'from me, for good friend- 
sbip, 1 this clasp of gold so 
red ; 

And row our thousand heroes | 
and steeds across this river.” 

Then spake the wrathful boat¬ 
man, I “ Tbat will I surely 
never.” 
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Er liuop cin f5tarkc.s niodcr, | 
michrl unde* bvint, 

er sluoc ez iif Ilupfciien, | (dos 
wart er uugemt it), 

daz er in deni Kcliiffe | struclite 
df siniu kiiie. 

BO relite grimmer verge [ kom 
dem ’I’roncguere nic. 

Do volde er baz erzurnen | den 
iibermueteii gast: 

or sluoc eino sclialten, | daz diu 
gar zerbrast, 

Ilagencn iibor daz houbet; | er 
was ein starker man, 

\ 

da von dcr Elsf'n verge | grozen 
schaden da gewan. 

Mit grfmmegera muote ] greif 
Ilagene zeliant 

vil balde z’einer sebciden, j da 
er ein wafen vant. 

er sluoc im ab daz houbet [ iind 
warf ez an den grunt. 

diu inaere wurden schierc | den 
stolzen Buigonden kunt. 


Then one of his oars he lifted, ( 
right broad it was and long, 

lie struck it down on Hagen, | 
did the hero mickle wrong, 

That in tin* boat he staggered, | 
and alighted on his knee ; 

Other such wrathful boatniun | 
did never the Troneger sc*e. 

His proud unbidden guest | he 
would now provoke still 

nioH'; 

Ho struck his lu'ad so stoutly | 
that it broke in twain the 
oar. 

With strokes on head of Ha- 
g(ui; j lie was a sturdy 
wiglit: 

Kathli'ss had Oelfrat’s boat¬ 
man ] small profit of that 
fight. 

With fiercely-raging spirit | the 
7roneg('r turned him round, 

Clutcli’d <]uick enough his scab¬ 
bard, I and a W('a]ion there 
he found ; 

He smote his lu'ad from off 
him, 1 and east it on the 
sand: 

Thus had that wrathful boat¬ 
man I hi.s death from Ha¬ 
gen's hand. 


Tliese passages, I am aware, will not avail ^o give an 
adequate representation of the whole tone anti atirnr- 
sphere of the poem. The attractive quaintness and 
ar*;lessness of the old dialect, with its many curious 
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idiom.o.tic pLrases, cannot be j)reserve(l in our modern 
English, any more than the same fresh and racy flavor 
which wo find in the older English of Chaucer and Spen¬ 
ser. Neither can tho mere skeleton of the story, as I 
have been forced by want of space to give it, do justice 
to the many touches which constantly soften it " gather¬ 
ing chronicles of slaughter. When Rudiger, who obeys 
Attila’s command with a hea^y heart, and goes with his 
warriors tf) attack the Nibelungen in the fatal banquet- 
hall, gives his own shield to Hagen, to replace that 
which has been hacked to pieces, we are told that 
“ many checks were red with wee])ing.” Gernot and 
(Toisolher beg Queen Chriemhild lo spare their lives, 
for they were all nursed by one mother; but when she 
promises to do so if only Hagen, the murderer of Sieg¬ 
fried, be given uj:), the gallant Kings answer: “ That can 
never be.” There is the phantom of an implacable Ea.te 
behind all those dreadful deeds: the kings and warriors 
clearly see the coming doom, and they meet it like 
lieroes. At the close, we have forgotten the perfidy of 
Hagen, the fury of Chr:emhild, the meanness of Gun¬ 
ther, the weakness of Attila, and are ready to join in 
that general lamentation which indiscriminately mourns 
all the slain. 

If the historical tradition of the Bui-gundian King 
Gundicar and his ten thousand warriors falling before 
Attila's march into France, be the exaggerated form of 
an actual occurrence, this may be one of the bases of the 
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^‘Nihdu 7 i{fcnImV’ The other and earlier basis is Scan¬ 
dinavian saf^a, not liistory,—or history in inythologi(;al 
disguise. The only other facts are tliat Attila’s first wife, 
named Herka, is certainly the Halko of the epic; while 
an ancient Hungarian chronicle, of somewhat doubtful 
character, speaks of his second wife as Krieinheilch. 
T]i(H)dorio and Hildebrand are anachronisms, not to be 
explai.ied by the supposition that the former is intended 
f< >r tlie Visigoth, Thoodoric I. This is the slender root 
of fact to which hangs the wonderful growth of so many 
centuries. 

If I have not been able to prove it to you, in this brief 
space, I trust that I have at least indicated why the 
“XihiHugeulicd'' may be one of the most remarkable 
poems overwritten. It is one of the oldest epics of our 
race. But when the enthusiastic German scholar calls 
it a Gothic Iliad, he uses an epithet which only confuses 
our ideas. It has neither the unity nor the nobility of 
style wliich we find in Homer. There is the same dif¬ 
ference as between a Druid circle of huge granite boul¬ 
ders, although overgrown with ivy and wild blossoms 
and encircled by a forest of Northern pine, and a sym¬ 
metrical marble temple on a sunny headland beside the 
blue sea. The world has fallen into a bad habit of nam¬ 
ing everything after something else. Let us call the 
Greek epic the and the old German epic of tbe 

people nothing else but the “NiMungerdmV^ 

In regard to that unknown man, whose genius, in the 
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tliirteonth century, sealed and transmitted to us tlio 
precious inheritance, I cannt)t do better than repeat 
Carlyle’s words: “ His great strength is an unconscious, 
instinctive strength; wherein truly lies his highest merit. 
The whole spirit of Chivalry, of Jjovo and heroic Valor 
must have lived in him and inspired him. Everj^where 
he shows a noble sensibility; the sad accents of parting 
fi’ionds, the lamentings of women, the high daring of 
men, all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in 
melodious echoes through his heart. A true old Singer, 
and taught of Nature herself! Neither let us call him 
an inglorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute 
one. What good were it that the* four or five letters 
composing his name could be jn'inted, and pronounced 
with abs(dute certainty? All that is mortal in him is 
gone utterly: of his life, and its environment, as of the 
bodily tabernacle he dwelt in, the very ashes remain 
not: like a fair, heavenly Apparition, which indeed he 
he has melted into air, and only the Voice he 
uttered, in virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives and will 
live.” 

It is difficult to ascertain, at this distance of time, 
whether any stimulus was given to* the popular forms 
of ])Ootry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the 
poetry of the ccnirts; but the latter certainly gave license 
—which, in literature, is life,—to the former. The same 
phenomena, of course, would bo found in both circles. 
Even as the renown of Walther, Wolfram, Gottfried and 
6 * 
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Hartmann would call into life a host of inferior min¬ 
strels, so the pf)2)ularity of the ^^Nllidungvidied'' would 
inspire imitations, rival epics, based, like itself, on older 
lays, and even fanciful continuations of the same story. 
Many of these still remain, hut I can only mention a 
single one of them—“The Lament,” which some consider 
to hr of ('arlier origin than tlic latest form of the ‘^^Nihc- 
hmgen” It commences where the latter terminates 
—in the castle of Attila, among tlie corpses left hy the 
great slaughter. It is written in tlie short couplet, which 
we have already mot in TristaiU'' and and 

the inferiority of wliich to tlie Nihelungeii verse avc feel 
more clearly than ever, if w^e take it u]) immediately after 
the latter. It is a weaker hand, wdiich endeavors to ex¬ 
press that woe which the master only dared to indicate; 
hut there is one really tomdiiiig j^assage, where Theo- 
doric (tails u2)on the people to cease from w^eeping, 
through God’s Indp; and the author says: “ as much as 
they promised it to him, yet did they not do it.” AYhen 
the dead have all been lamented, the mhistrcl Schwem- 
mel is sent as a messenger, to hear the new^s to AV(nuns, 
Frau Ute, the mother of the three Kings and Cliriem- 
hild, dies of sorrow*: the amazon Brunhild lalls sense¬ 
less; and the young Siegfried, her son and Gunther’s, 
is 2:)roclaimcd King of the Kihelungen. 

Of the other epics or epical fragments which have 
heen saved, I will only mention “ Gndrun,^' as the most 
complete in form, and the next in literary character, 
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after tlie Nihelan<jenli&.V' Tlie subject, lioweyer, be¬ 
longs to a different m(jcnkrcifi, or legendary circle: tlie 
scoiie is laid alternately in Ireland, Wales and on the 
Saxon shores of the North Sea. The same subject has 
very recently been used by a living jwet, Mr. William 
Morris, in “The Lovers of Gudrun,”—one of the narra¬ 
tive's in his “ Earthly Paradise.” This circumstance, at 
least, may increase your curiosity to explore a field of 
literature so long forgotten to Germany, and even now 
almost unknown to the very race whose civilization 
fiowt'd from the same original fountain. If we, as 
Amc'ricans, in the national sense, have an ecpial share in 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Ohaucei’t with our English 
brethren, so the Gothic and Saxon blood in our veins 
claims the inheritance of the ^^Hilihhvamlslivd'' and 
the early Nibelungeii legends as fully as the German 
2)e()j)le. 

I have not now time to re^^eat the story of Gudriai 
and her lovers, of her brother Ortwin, and her betrothed, 
Herwig, of her ca2>tivity, and her hard service as a 
washerwoman by the sea-shore, of the fiere.e battle Avhich 
released her, the joy of her mother Hilde, and the mar¬ 
riage of all the 2)rincij)al characters, which happily 
closes the thirty-hvo Avadiurcs of the 2>oem. Its char¬ 
acter seems almost idyllic when contrasted with the 
tragedy of the NilndangadicdA Perhaps this distinc¬ 
tion may be felt, in the single quotation which I shall 
give, where Horant, the “storm-eagle” of Denmark, 
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appears as a minstrel at tlie Court of Hagen, Gudruu’s 
father: 


Do sich diu naht voreiidet | and 
i‘7. bcgunde 

Honint h(*gund«! Riiig-c?n, | daz da 
bi ill den hageu 

geswigen alle vogclo j von si- 
noin siiezpii sango, 

dit linte, di(^ da sliefen, | die 
eulagrn do niwet lange. 

Sin liet erklang im shone, | ie 
holier and ie baz, 

Ilagenecz selbc' horte; | bi sinem 
wihf? er saz. 

uz der kernenaten | iiiuosten s’in 
die zinno. 

der gast wart wol beraten. | cz 
hdrte ez diu junge kiini- 
ginne. 

Dcs wildim Ilagenen tohter | und 
oucli ir magedin, 

die sazen undo loseten, | daz diu 
vogellin 

vergazin ir docne | uf deni hove 
frdn<;, 

wol horten ouch die halde, | daz 
der von Teneniarke sane sd 
schdne. 

D6 wart im gedanket | von wibeii 
und von man. 

do sprach von Tenen Fruote: | 

“ min neve niohte s’lan, 


Now when the night was end¬ 
ed I and it was near to dawn, 

Ilorant began his singing, | and 
all the birds were drawn 

To silence in the hedges, | be¬ 
cause of his sweet song ; 

And the folk who still W'ore 
sleeping, | when they heaid 
him slept not long. 

Sweetly to them it sounded, j so 
loud and then so low ; 

And also ITageii heard it, | with 
his wife of rose and snow. 

Forth they came from the cham¬ 
ber, I to the liangingbalcony; 

As the minstrel wished, it hap¬ 
pened; I for the young Queen 
heard the melody. 

The daughter of wild Tfagen, j 
and her maidens highest and 
least. 

They sat and silently listened, | 
while the songs of the small 
birds ceased, 

About the court of the castle, | 
and the heroes also heard, 

How the minstrel of Denmark 
chanted, j so sweetly the 
souls of all were stirred. 

He was thanlced by every woman, 

I and aftcir by all the men, 

And out of the guests of Denmark, 
^1 spake bold Fruote then ; 
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s5n ungof liego doonc, | die icli in 
lioorc singen. 

wem niiig er ze dienste | als un- 
gef liege tagewise bringen ? ” 


Do sptaclien TTagenen lielde : | 

“ bit verneinen: 

nieni(‘n lebet so sieebor, | im 
nibbte vvol gezcmon 

boeren sine stiiniiie, | Jin get nz 
siiiein munde.” 

daz wolde got von bimele,” 1 
spracb der kiinic, “daz icli 
sie selbe kuudc.” 

Do CT du(! doene j sunder vol 
gesane, 

alle die ez lidrten, | dulite ez nibt 
so lane, 

sie lieten'z niht geahtet | ciner 
liande wile, 

obe i*r solde siugen, j daz einer 
mdhte riten tusont mile. 


‘ My nephew should leave his 
singing : | ’tis too unskilful¬ 
ly played: 

To whom may he be bringing j 
this awkward inorniug sere¬ 
nade?” 

Answered Hagen, the hero: ] 
“ My lord, let me know your 
mind! 

No one unsmote by sickness | 
could ]>leasure fail to find 

In th(‘ beautiful voice that com- 
eth I out of his mouth so 
true : ” 

Said the King : “Would to God 
in heaven ( that J myself the 
sanje could do !” 

When ho had sung three mea¬ 
sures, 1 even to the end each 
song, 

Every one thought who heard 
them, I the time was not so 
long. 

They had not thought it longer f 
than the turning of a hand. 

Though ho sang while one were 
riding | a thousand miles 
across the land. 


Here tliere is altogether a softe:];, more lyrical spirit 
tlian in the “NUjelungcn.^^ Something of the sentiment of 
the Minnesingers has heen incorporated into the older 
legend, and it takes not only the form but also the feeling 
of the later age. Gervinus says—and in this sense we 
may admit the comparison—that “Gudrun^' bears the 
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same relation to the NilKhingeiilkiV' as the “Odyssey” to 
tlie “Iliad: ” “ it has many qualities,” he adds, “'which we 
would willingly see added to the greater ejnc. It avoids 
the dry, colorless manner of narration, without adopting 
the hollow love of ornament of the courtly poets. Both 
poems ]nay claim an immortal honor for the nation. 
Tlu'y reach equally far into time with their deeds, cus¬ 
toms and views of life,—and into those times, whereof 


the prejudiced Homan enemies rcporttnl the hravery 
and barbarism, but also the fidelity and honesty, the 
honor and chastity of our venerable ancestors.” 

So far I may quote and accept the views of the g]‘('-at 
historian of German literature; but when he comjrares 
these epics with the “ inflated and disgusting Britisli 
romances,” referi-ing to the legends of Arthur and the 
Holy Grail, lie shows rather the egotism of his blood 
than the im2)artial vision of his calling. 

But, in reality, wo need no critical guide for this 
period, when 'we have once mastered the language. 
There was no elaborate art, even for the most accom¬ 


plished of the courtly minstrels: each expressed what 
he knew, without those disguises or affectations of 
dce2)cr wdsdom which are common in a more highly 
developed age. The Yiojiular epics are as frank and 
transjnireiit as the unlettered human nature of the race, 
and it is not the least of their many excellent qualities 
that they inspire us with a better respect for that nature, 
since it j)roduced them. 



V. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE REFORMATION. 

The fourteentli and the fifteentli centuries seem, at first 
sight, to present nearly a blank in the history of Ger¬ 
man literature, and it woidd greatly simplify niy task 
if I could omit all notice of them, and pass at once 
to the new spirit which was born with the lleforma- 
tion, and partly because of it. Such an omission, how¬ 
ever, would leaA^e unex])lained the? manner of a change 
which distinguishes the German literature of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages from that which succeeded it after so long an 
interval. The two intervening centuries were in some 
respects the darkest in medheval history; they were 
certainly the most confused ; and whether we take the 
political, the religious or the literary element, we shall 
liave ecpial difficulty in finding an easy path through 
the chaos. 

With the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty the power 
of the German Emperors in Italy was broken, to be 
soon entirely lost. The same result which attended 
the partial religious enfranchisement of Germany fol¬ 
lowed the political enfranchisement of Italy: the stars 

of Dante and Petrarch rose, as those of Walther and 
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Wolfram sot. Art and Literature revived tliere, under 
the new re])ul)lii‘-s, but in Germany the successors of 
the Hohenstaufens were men of a very different stamp. 
Kudolf of Hapsburg first set the example of a narrow 
attention to tlie affairs of his race, but he was no lover 


of the minstrels—and perl laps with good reason. The 
medifoval passion for soiig began at the top and worked 
dowLward, from reigning princes and poetic kniglits, 
through the subordinate classes of society. By the 
end of the thirteenth century the aristocratic power of 
production was exhausted, while the pojjular element 
—in spite of the ^^NibvhivgeidwdA’ and —had 

not yet wiu’ked its way upward tc^ influenco the tastes 
or instincts of the higher classc's. There was no prose 
literature as yet, and nearly a hundred ycai's more 
elapsed before the official documents and riicords of 
the country wiire written in the German language. 

We can hardly wonder that cinirtly jiatronage was 
withheld, when tlie minstrels had come to be bores. 


both in their numbers and in the (piality of their songs. 
The largesse bestowed on a few lucky ones tempted 
great numbers of poor, ambitious, half-educated nobles 
to adopt the profession, and Germany began to resound 
with the strains of hungry, pretentious and not even 
elegant mediocrity. Then began the rivalry of the im¬ 
perial candidates, the fierce discussion between emperor 
and nobles, the petty feuds of several hundred reigning 
princes, counts and prelates,—the appearance of a grow- 
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ing micTcllc class,—all these causes resulting in constant 
war or nienaco of war. Pestilence, in new and fearful 
forms, followed hy famine, swept over Europe; Huss 
came, and was burned, leaving a SAvord behind him 
Avhich Avas not sheathed until nearly two hundred and 
fifty years had j^assed; and the forerunners of tlio 
modern time appeared, as the mariner’s compass, gun¬ 
powder, AA^atclies and the art of printing. Yet, during 
this season of agitation and conflict and violence, tlie 
basis of a iieAv literature Avas laid, partly through the 
reAUAml of the ancient instincts of the peojfle, and partly 
from the stimulus of coming religious Jind political 
struggles. • 

The tAvo literary forces which Avere so marked in the 
Hohenstaufen period continue to be distinguished for 
some time afterAvard. Both the courtly and the popu¬ 
lar minstrcds IblloAA^ed for a Avhile the same retrograde 
path. Ea'Cii as they had evoh^ed the epic from ballad 
material, they iioav began to take eiiic subjects and, 
from deficiency of power, to treat them as ballads; 
and, as is ahvays the case, their vanity and arrogance 
increased in j)roportion as their performance became 
contemptible. We have but to read a feAV pages of 
Hugo von Montfort, Oswald von Wolkenstein, or Al¬ 
brecht’s “Tihirel,'' to see the decadence of the courtly 
poetry ; or of Kas])ar von der Boeii and Ulric Eaterer, 
to see hoAV the popular poetry kept i)ace Avith it doAAUi- 
ward. The one man who, in imitation of Petrarch, was 
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crowned by tlie Emperor, Frederic III., in the fifteenth 
century, was Conrad Celtes, Avliom we do not know as a 
])oet. A single fact may be mentioned, to show the 
utter absence of tlie most ordinary literary instinct in 
that 2)eriod. A Jlaion von Ilapoltstein, who perceived 
that AVolfram von Eschenbach had omitted from his 
rzind'’' inany episodes of the original legend, which 
would not harmonize with his poem, employed a Jew 
to translate, and a sci ibe to write for him, all these ej)!- 
sodes, which, turned into the worst doggrel by himself, 
he then publislied as a continuation of Wolfram’s great 
work! Even the ‘‘Thcucnlank” of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, although it must have been immensely admired 
by the courtiers, is too stupid to be read by any healthy 
person now-a-days. The scholar Yilmav, Av ith all his 
apparent rcA^erence for Maximilian, caniifjt help say¬ 
ing : “ the ‘ Thencrilank ’ now rests in the dust of tlui 
libraries, cA^cn as the noble Maximilian in the mr)uld of 
his imjAerial A^ault. Let us leave them in peace, the 
great Emperor and his little book I ” 

About the only conclusion aa^o can draAV from the 
examination—I Avill not say the study—of those inferior 
works, is this: that Wolfram von Eschenbach AA^as the 

I 

one master whom the degenerate poets imitated in ojuc 
narrative, and Walther von der Yogehveide Avas their 
model in Minne-song. They must, therefore, haA'e en¬ 
joyed a popularity in their own day, {xnd haA^e mfide an 
impression strong enough to be inherited by the com- 
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ing generations,—^just as now no one dares to dis])ute 
Milton’s or Dryden’s place, though so few read them. 
In the popular poems, a didactic element gradually he- 
came apparent, 2>ossibly encouraged hy the coutinned 
re2)roducti()n of the much older jioem of Itchtcvl-e 
Vos,"' Avhich ai>2>eared, in the latest and best version, in 
Lubock, in the year 141 ) 8 . This is another of those 
works which come down to us, like the Nihdumjan- 
Vcd^" out of an im2>enetrable mist. We cannot say when 
or where it originated; we only know that it also grew 
by the accretion of scattered fragments or indoj^endeut 
fables, that it was twice written in Latin, under the 
name of “i?cmanZ//.s‘,” in Flanders,in the twelfth century, 
that it soon after (or, possibly, even earlioi-) entered 
French and German literature, was retold by an unknown 
German author in the thirteentli century, and about the 
same time by William de Matoc, in Dutch,—some of these 
versions containing from fifty to one hundred thousand 
lines. I cannot undertake more than the mere mention 
of this remarkable work, not because it does not deserve 
it, but simj^ly because it seems to have exercised no very 
im2)ortant influence upcm German literature, in comjiari- 
son with the heroic eiucs. It contains, in fact, so much 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, so much wit and 
vivacity, «,nd, as a story, is constructed Avith such un¬ 
doubted skill, that when Goethe undertook to reproduce 
it in liis oAvn finished hexameters, he did not dare to 
change the original in any essential jDarticular. But, 
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“ItchurliC FurJif}’^ in a compound faldc, born of those 
times when the fox, the lion, the wolf, the bear, the ass 
and the hare Avere made the object of that satire Avhich 
the author was not at liberty to flin^ openly upon their 
human re2)resentatiYes. Pable is the refuge of the poet 
Avlien his 2)c'ople are barbarous and his ruler desjiotic. 
As soon as he may Axuiture to satirize and scourge tlie 
A'ices of classes, and tlnui of iiulivitlual characters, its 


oflico is at an end. Por men are ahvays more legiti¬ 
mately his theme than beasts, and Fable is only gene¬ 
rally 2^o2uilar among restricted and iindevelojAed races, 
or Avitli chiJdren in ])assing tlirough tlie corres})ondiiig 
stage of growth. Nd- even Goethe’s genius, and Kaul- 


bach’s after him, can make mcTi read ^'Rchteclr Furlis 


at this day. It im j)rcssL s us as a performance of masked 
figures, and avc ])rofer to see the full range of undis¬ 
guised human expression on the stage. I find very lit¬ 
tle evidence that the older jioem contributed toAvard 
the development of (‘ven the humorous clement in Ger¬ 
man literature. It is an illustration, and a valuable one; 


but in dealing with tlie direct and jiowcrful influences, 
the effects of which Ave can trace from century to cen¬ 
tury, it must bo set asidr, to be considered afterward 
from an iiidciiendent point of vicAv. 

There are records, neA’^ertheless, left by the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries,which possess a genuine inter¬ 
est for us. Unnoticed at the time, much of the material 
must liaA^e died, as naturally as it originated, ignorant 
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of its own value; but liere and there a little song or 
ballad, like tlie English Beliques gathered by Percy and 
Ellis, has survived the storms of the ages. The popular 
songs—^l>y which I mean, not those written for the peo¬ 
ple, ill imitation or continuation of the earlier heroic 
ballads or epics, but those written by the jieople them¬ 
selves,—nay, not written, only sung, verse sprouting from 
verse as siinjily as leaf from leaf on a plant—these songs 
show til at we have found a new spirit. They are an 
evidence that the impulse from above, under the Ho- 
henstaufens, has at last touched bottom, and quick¬ 
ened the latent poetic instinct of the people, which 
begins to speak witli the childish sjtammer of a new lan- 
guage. 

Take, for example, this little “ Trooper’s Song,” from 
the fifteenth century, hinting of plunder, but very bold 
and spirited: ^ 


Woluf, ir lieben gsellrn, 
die iins fi^ebruodert scin, 
unci ratoii zuo ! wir wollc n 
dort prassen iiber Rein ; 
es kuint edn frisclior suninior, 
daruf icli mein sacb sc^tz, 
als ie longer, ie diimmer: 
liin liin I wetz, eber, wetz ! 
wack, Liletlein, in dem gfretz 1 


Up and away, good comrades, 
Ye gallant brothers mine, 

Ride fast! it is our jmrpcjse 
To dash beyond the Rhine. 
Thc^rc* comes a fine fresh summer 
And promise's good store : 

The longer ’tis, the better; 

Up, •whet your tusks, old boar 1 
The pasture waits once more. 


l)er sumer sol uns bringen 
eiii frlschen freien inuot, 
leiclit tuot uns irn gelingen, 
so kum wir hinder guot; 


The summer, it shall bring us 
Good luck and courage pure : 
Success for us is easy, 

And gay return is sure. 
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sie scin vil e orritten, 
dan graven, disc; sfhi'tz, 
wir han uns lang gclitton : 
liin hin ! wetz, rber, wi'tz ! 
wack, hiiftleiii, in deiu gfretz ! 

Dr\imb last iich nit ersclireck- 
(‘ 11 , 

ir frisclK'n kri('gcr stolz ! 
wir zi(‘li(*n durtdi die In'ckon 

und riinipeln in das holz ; 
man wird uocli unser gcron 
und nit aclitcn so lotz, 
all ding oin weil tuon woren: 
hin hin ! wetz, elxu’, \v(*tz ! 
wack, hiictlcin, in deiii gfretz 1 


Many rode out before us 
And treasure found in store ; 
We’re starved too huig already; 
Up, Avhet your tusks, old boar ! 
The jiaslure waits once niori'. 

Then be not slow or timid. 

Ye troopers, fresh and good ! 
W(‘'ll break through hedge and 
thicket. 

And crash across tin' wood ! 
Ours shall lu' name and honor 
As good as any wore ; 

What others do, we’ll do it: 

Up, whet your tusks, old boar ! 
The pasture waits once more. 


I think it requires but a slight familiarity with the 
German language, to feel the complete yariation in 
tone and spirit between these verses and those of the 
Minnesingers. Th^ movement, the cliaracter, almost 
the language, is that of modern song: so might Theodor 
Kbrncr Inwe written, had ho lived in those days. 

This 2)opular poetry grew up simultaneously with 
another variety of lyric art "which I must mention here, 
since it can be traced back to the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, althouj^h its period of bloom Av^as much 
later. It is the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
intellectual history of any people. One who is unac¬ 
quainted with the develo])meiit of German literature 
might Avell be pardoned for doubting it. The fact that 
thousands upon thousands of persons organized for the 
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purpose of writing poetry, ami kept up their organiza¬ 
tion for centuries, seems incredible. "What is called the 
Aleisterrjesang in Germany (master-poetry, though a bet¬ 
ter translation is trade-poetry) was the succcss()r of the 
Minnegosang, and there is some reason for conjecturing 
that Frauenlob, the last, and, to my thinking, the j)Oor- 
est of the Minnesingers, was one of the first Masters of 
the trade. When the organized societies had existed 
for some time throughout Germany, and traditions of 
former generations of 2 )rofessi()nal singers began to 
gather about them, an attempt was made to give a Ma¬ 
sonic mystery and anticpiity to the craft; but it is not 
officially mentioned in documenlfs before the close of 
the fourteenth century, and there is no evidence what- 
ever that any of the guilds were in existence before the 
year 1300. The mechanics, singularly enough, were 
among the first to enroll themsclv( 4 s, and it is })robable 
that the conservatism of their class was the chief means 
of sustaining these guilds of song for five hundred 
years; for, although the famous school of Nuremberg 
was closed in 1770, the last songs were sung by the 
twelve masters of Ulm, in the year 1330. 

A rapid sketch of the nature rj^nd regulations of one 
of these master-schools must not be omitted. Each 
city had its own laws and customs, but the constitution 
of all was similar. The general method, according to 
which all songs must be written—called the Tdlmlatur 
—^^vas first adopted. Then the members of the guild 
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■were diviclcd according to tlieir knowledge and skill. 
Those still ignorant of the rliytlimical la-ws ’w^cre called 
“Pujnls;” those acquainted with those laws, ‘‘School- 
friends;” those who knew several “tones” (forms of 
verse), -were “Singers;” those who were able to compose 
new words to the old tones, ■were “ Poets; ” and, finally, 
those cajiablo of inventing a new tone, were “Masters.” 
Frauenlob, for instance, W’as the inventor of thirty-five 
such noAv tones. The names given to them were very 
curious and ludicrous. In his “ Hyperion,” Longfellow 
mentions the “flowery-paradise-measure, the frog-mea¬ 
sure, and the looking-glass-measure,”—and he might 
also have added “ the much-too-short-sunset-ineasurc, 
the striped-saffron-flow^er-measuro, the English-tin-mea¬ 
sure, the blood-gleaming-wdre-measure, the fat-badger- 
measure, the yellow-lion’s-hide-measure, and the de- 
ccascd-glutton-measure! ” 

'VYlieii the guild assembled, three officials, called the 
3fer7cer, took their seats upon a raised platform; their 
business was to listen sharply, detect faults in the 
singers, and either T^unish or reward them according to 
their deserts. The rules, in this respect, were very 
strict: among the crimes were not only unusual words, 
slight rhythmical changes or variations in the melody, 
but even wh<at were called “ false opinions.” Whoever 
succeeded in fulfilling all the law's of the Tohulatur, and 
was therefore perfect in the trade, received a silver 
chain to which a medal, containing the head of King 
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David, was attached : tlie second prize was a wreath of 
artificial llowers made of silk. 

When we considc'.r that, from first to last, this institu¬ 
tion of the Masttu’-Soiig existed five hundred years, and 
tliat every coiisiderahle town in Germany had its guild, 
we may guess what a colossal quantity of meclianical 
poetry Avas produced. On the other hand, Ave shall not 
wonder that so little of it has suiwivcd. The Reforma¬ 
tion only strengthened it hy giving it a religious char¬ 
acter, and th(^ Thirty Years’ War prohahly only made 
the l)lood-gloaming-Avir(i-moasure more common, for it 
hardly shof)k a single society out of existence. Of the 
thousands of Masters Avho IRed and died, (mly one— 
the great(‘st—has heen much hoard of outside of Ger- 
mauA% and that is Hans Sachs, of Nuremherg, the Avriter 
of more than six thousand po(nns and dramatic pieces. 
Eat^ii he, though the later poets and the modern critics 
of Germany liaA^e recognized his merit and deserved 
prominence in a dreary literary age— oa'cii he cannot 
escape the hard mechanical touch of his laws of master- 
song. In Kaulhaerh’s picture of the Reformation, he 
is drawn in his leather a])ron, seated, and counting off 
the feet of his verso AAuth his thumh and forefinger. 
This is a ni(*c characteristic ; for I need hardly tell you 
that the Poet who is horn, and neft made, neA^er counts 
his fe>‘t in that Avay. NcA'crtheless, there is little of 
Hans Sachs’s poetry Avhich does not suggest to me that 
thumb and forefinger. 
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Since tlic members were almost exclusively mecha¬ 
nics, "we might expect that so long a metrical discipline 
must have affected the tastes and instincts of the people. 
It must, at least, have partly laid the basis of that general 
rcsthetic development which occurred seventy or eighty 
years ago. At the present day there are few educated 
Cei mans, men or women, who cannot write rhythmically 
correct verse. But when we come to speak of poetry as 
the ex])rcssion of intellectual growth, the result would 
jjrobably be the very ojiposite. The good mechanics 
confounded the letter and the spirit, like many men in 
much higher stations. I confess there is scunething 
picturcs(|ue and even beautiful in this long devotion to 
the external form, with all its unnatural and ludic*rous 
features; and I am ready to agree with Longfellow, 
when lie, a Master-singer, thus sings of those old Master- 
singers : 

“ From romotc! and sunless suburbs came they to tbo friendly f^uild. 

Building nesls in Fame’s ^reat temple, as iu sj)Outs tlie sAvallows 
build. 

As tlie weaver plied his shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme ; 

And the smith his iron nu'asures hammered to the anvil’s chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy 
bloom , 

In the f(jrgc’3 dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom.” 

Here, then, are the chief features of German litera¬ 
ture between the years 1300 and 1500—weak echoes of 
the epic and the minne-song, gradually dying of their 
own imbecility: the institution of poetry as a trade or 
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handicraft (more correctly, tcordicroft ); the modest 
growtli of a new spirit of song among the common peo¬ 
ple ; the increasing prominence of the didactic element, 
and the slow and painful eftbrt of the neglected Cier- 
maii prose to raise itself into notice. The invention of 
printing, at the start, gave currency to many more indif¬ 
ferent works than to those which needed to be saved; 
but the fermentation which preceded the great religious 
movement had already comiiieiiced, and it was destined 
to stamp its character upon neiarly all the literature of 
the next century. 

Before we turn to the coming change, let me mention 
two or three works which lift themselves a little above 


the level of the intermediate period. In the first place 
many knightly legends and old traditions were trans¬ 
lat'd and read throughout Germany—among others 


“/>/c sichoi u'ciseii 3Ielstcr'^ 


(The Seven Wise Masters) 


and the RomanovKin 


various historictal chroni¬ 


cles wore written; a}id the theological writings of Tauler, 
the mystic, and Oailer von Kaysersberg, are worthy of 
notice. Sebastian Brandt, toward the ch^se of the fif¬ 


teenth century, published his ‘^Xanrnsclnff^' (Ship of 
Bools) and his “NurrcnspiegeV^ (Mirror of Fools),didactic 
poems of a Hudibrastic character, full of shrewd and 
pithy phrases, in a coarse Alsatian German, and Avith 
freqiumt gleams of a genuine humor. They were very 
popular for some years, until the religious division of 
Germany drew nearer, when Brandt, like his successor, 
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Thomas Murnor, hccamo a hitter opponent of tlio Tlefor- 
ination. Murner followed with his NarreithvHcltv'ortrmj ” 
(Conjuration of Fools); hut liis chief merit was his ver¬ 
sion of the pranks of Till Eul('mj.u(‘ffd (Till Owlglass)— 
a famous hook ever since that day. A translation of it 
was juihlished in this country only four or five years 
a^o. I niij^ht also mention the names of Hosenhliit and 
Ml .seathliit, and of that hand-organ grinder, Caspar von 
der Ivoen, hut only because they sometimes occur in 
German literature. They wrote nothing of sufficient 
interest to review here. 

The Reformation was partly heralded hy pamphlets 
and poems, as well as hy sermi'nis. All the principal 
Reformers rose at once, as authors, far above their 
immediate literary predecessors. That daring and inde¬ 
pendent spirit which grew from their strongest spiritual 
convictions extended itself to everything which they 
S])oke or wrote. In forgetting the conventionalities of 
literature, and giving their whole soul and strength to 
the clearest utterance of their views, they unconsciously 
acquired a higher literary style. In singing what they 
felt to he God’s truth, they did not take the Minne¬ 
singers as models, oi' consider the artificial rules of the 
Masters; and so there came into their songs a new, 
veritable sweetness and strength, drawn directly from 
tlie Jieart. It was no time for purely tTsthetic develop¬ 
ment; fancy or imagination could not soar in that stern, 
disturbed atmosj>here. But the basis was then laid, on 
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wliicli tlie immortal literature of tlio last century is 
foumlcd. 

Zwiu'^li was boru in November, 1483, Lutlier tAvo 
months afterward, and Ulrie AV)n Hutteii in 1488. 
Tliey Avorked simultaneously, but in dilferent AA^ays and 
Avith Aan-y dihei'ent d('grees of literary merit. ZAvingli 
Avas })olemi(;al, Hutteii satirical, and Lutlier creative. 
Hutteii’s Dialogues, iji point, satire and rajiid ease of 
movemiMit, surjiass any (hu'man prose Ixdore liim ; but 
they, like all (Jerman ])rose up to that time, are marked 
by the local diahud of the autlior. The laimua'^e AA^as 
gradually devedoping its (pialities, but in an irregular 
and not very coherent fashiiiii. Pliilologically, there 
Avere almost as many dilhjrent A^arieties of prose as there 
Avere autliors, Avhilo ])()etry (excojit the unnoticed songs 
of tlie people) had harden<‘d into tin' rigid moulds 
made for it incjre than t^vo hundred years before. 

Tlie man Avdio re-created the German language—I 
hardly think the expression too str<mg —avjis Martin 
Luther. It Avas his fortune and that of the AAvirld that 
he Avas so ixpially gn at in manj^ directions—as a per¬ 
sonal character, its ii man of action, as a tc^acher and 
preacher, and, finally, as an autho^. No one before him, 
and no one for nearly two hundred yeai's after him, saAV 
that the German tongue must be sought for in the 
mouths of the people—that the exha.usied expri'ssion 
of the earlier ages could not bo rcAUved, but that the 
ncAAcr, fuller and richer speech, then in its childhood, 
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must fit onco l)e acknow’leil^ed and adojited. Ho made 
it the Yoliielo of Avlifit Wfis divinest in liumaii lan¬ 
guage ; find tlioso wlio are not informed of liis manner 
of translating tlie Jiible, cannot fipprecifitc the origi- 
nfdity of his Avorlv, or the marvelous truth of the in¬ 
stinct wliic*]i led him to it. 

1 

Tvitli fdl his schoLirsliiji, Luther dropjiod the tlieo- 
log'Cfd style, find sought among the people for phrases 
as firtloss and simple as tliose of the Hebrew writers. 
He fro(|uent('d the inarlvot-jdace, the merry-nniking, the 
house of birth, marriage or defitli fimong the coinnion 
people, in order to catch the fulh'.st expression of tlieir 
fcelii]gs in the simplest words. He enlisted bis friends 
ill the same st'rvice, begging them to note dowji for liiin 
any jieculiar, sententious plinise ; “ for,” said lie, “ I can¬ 
not use the words heard in castles and at courts.” Not 
a sentence of the Bible was translated, until he hfid 
sought for the briefest, clearest ami strongest German 
equivalent to it. He nrites, in 1550: “ I have exerted 
myself, in translating, to give ])ure and clear Gei-man. 
\nd it has verily happened, that we hav(^ sought find 
questioned a fortnight, three, four weeks, for a single 

word, and vet it was m»t fdwavs found. In Job wo so 
« •> 

labored, Philip Melanchthon, Aurogfu'us and I, that 
in four days we sometimes lifirely hidshed three lines. 

. . . It is well enough to plow, when Ihe held is 

cleared ; but to root out stock and stone, and priqiare the 
ground, is what no one will.” 
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He illustrates liis own plan of translati(^n l)y an ox- 
aiii])le 'svliicli is so interesting tliat I niust (piotc it: 
“We must not ask tlie letters in tlie Latin lan<>:ua<j:e 
liow we slioulcl s])eak German, as tlie asses do, but w e 
must ask the mother in the house, the children in the 


lanes, the common man in the inarket-placc, and road 
in their mouths how they speak, and traiislate accord¬ 
ing: thereto: tlieii they understand, for thov see wo are 
speaking (Ierman to them. As wdien Christ says: .Ah: 
ahuuilantia cunUa os loquitur. Now if I Avere to follow 
the asses, they Avould dissect for me the letters and 
thus translate : ‘ Out of the superabundance of the 
heart, sjK'aks the mouth.’ Noav tell me, is that spoken 
G('rman V What Geriiian understands th{it? AVhat is 


superabiiiHlaiico of the heart, to a German? No Ger¬ 
man AvoTild saA^ tli.it, uidess he meant that he had too 
much of a lu^art, or too big a licart, although ca'(ui that 
is not correct; for superabundance of heart is no Ger¬ 
man, any more than—superabundance of house, su])er- 
abuiidaiice of cooking-st(3ve, supcrabundanc(3 of bench ; 
but thus sp(^aketh the mother in tlie liouso and the 
common inaii: Whos(' lieart is full, Lis moutli oA'erfloAA^s. 


Tliat is (huunanly spoken, such as I have endeavored 
to do, but, alas ! not alvvay - succeeded.” 

Lutln^r translated the IJible eighty years before our 
English Aao’sion Avas produced. I do not know Avhether 
the Ejigllsh translators made any use of his labors, 
although they inclined toAvard the same plan, wdthout 
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following it so conscientiously. In regard, to accuracy 
of rcnd(‘ring, there is less difference. IJunsen, in his 
IRMwcrl','’ states that there are more than five hundred 
errors in (hither version. But, in regard to the fullness, 
the strength, the temhu-ness, the vital power of language, 
I think Luther’s Bihle decidedly superior to our owm. 
Tlie instinct of one great man, is, in such matters, if not 
a safer, at least a more satisfactory guide than the ave¬ 
rage judgment of tnrty-seven men. Luther Avas a poet 
as well as a tlic^ologian, and, as a poet, he Avas ahle to 
feel, as no theologian could, the intrinsic difference of 
spirit and character in the different books of the Old 
Testament,—not oidy to feel, but, through the sympa¬ 
thetic quality of the poetic nature, to rc'prodiice them. 
These ten A oars, from 1522 to 1552, Avhicli he doA'oted 
to the Avork, were not only years of unremitting, prayer¬ 
ful, conscientious labor, but also of Avarni, bright, joyous 
intellectual creation. We can only appreciate his Avon- 
dcrful achiev(unent by comparing it Avitli any German 
prose before his time. Let me quote his Aversion of the 
130th Psalm, as an example of the simplicity, the 
strength and the nobility of his style: 


Herr, du erforschost mlcli, imd koniiost iriicli, 

2. —Ich silze ocUt st<‘ho auf, so weisst du es; du vorsteliest mcino 
Oodaiikcn von forne. 

3. —Irli odor liogo, so liist du um iiiicli, und sudiost allc mo'ne 

Wofro. 

4. —Donn siolie, os ist kein Wort auf meiner Zungo, das du, Ilcrr, 
niclit Alios wissost. 
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5.—Du scliafTost cs, was icli vor odor hornacL tliuc, und liiill&t doine 
Hand iibor mir. 

0 .—Solclies Erkonntniss ist mir zii wunderlicli und zu bocli; ich 
kauii os iiiclit bogroifon. 

7. —Wo soli icli liingclion vor dcincm Goist? Und wo soli icb bin- 
lliolion vor d(nnoni Angosicbt? 

8 . —Fiibni icb gen IJiininoI, so bist du da. Hetlclc icb mir in die 
Hollo, sb'ho, so bist du aucb da. 

1).—Niibnio icb Fliigel dt'r Morgonrdtbo, und bliobo i ru ilussersteu 
M oer, 

10. —So wiirde mii b docli deino Hand dasclb.st fiibron, und deine 
Ib-cbte niicli balton, 

11. —Spiilcbo icb; Finsioniiss mdgo micli dcckon ; so muss die Nacbt 
aucb Licbt 11 m niicb soyii. 

12. —Donn aucb Fiust(*rniss niebt fiiisic'r ist b<'i dir, nnd die Nacbt 
leuebtet wie dor Tag ; Finstorniss ist wio das J..iicbt. 

Now lot 118 tiike It few versos from tlio well-known 
cliapter of Paul—tlio tliirteeiitli of tlie first Epistle to the 
C^orintliiaiis, niul feel how Luther was ccpially capahle 
of expressinj^ the warmth, the teiiclerncss and the hoauty 
of the orie;inal. Yon will note that the word “ charity” 
of our version is more correctly rendered “love”: 

Wenn icb mit Mcnscbcn-rnd mit Engclzungcn r(‘d(*tc, und biitte 
dor liicbc niebt; .so waro icb ein tdnend Erz, od(‘r cine klingende 
Scbcllc. 

2.—Und wenn icb Avcissagt'ii kdnnto, und wiissto allc* G(‘bciiuuisse, 
und alle Eikcnntniss, nnd biitte all<‘n Glauben, also, dass icb Bcrge 
vcrsctztc, und biitte dcr Liebc niebt; so jA’ilrc icb niebts. 

3—Und wenn icb alb' nicine Habc den Arnu'n gilbc, und licsse mci- 
m n Lcib bri'uncn, ujul biitte der Liebe niebt: so wilre niir’s niebts 
niitze. 

4. —Di<- Lii'be is langmiilbig nnd frenndlicb, di(' Td('b(' eifert niebt, 
die Lielie treibt niebt Mutliwillen, sic bliilu't sicb niebt, 

5 . — 8 ie stellet sicb niebt nngeberdig, si(‘ suebet niebt das Ibre, sie 
lasst sicb niebt erbittern, sie traclitet niebt nacb Sebaden, 

7 -x- 
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6 . —Sie freuet sicli niclit dor Uugoroclitigkcit^ &ie freuct sich aber dor 
Wahrhelt, 

7. —Sie vrrtrilgt AHoh, sic glaabet Allcs, sie hoflot Allcs, sic daldct 
Alli's 

8 . —Die Tiiei)e boret iiimmcr auf, so doch die Weissagungon auflidrni 
werdeii, uiid diti Spiaclu‘u aufliureii wcrd(‘n, und das Erkonutiiiss 
aunidreii wird. 


I lijivo iK)t tlie time to compare, as I slioulcl 'vvisli, 
ceriain ])assa^i]fes, verse 1 )y vei’se, nor, indeed, to dwell 
longer on a Avork Avdiicli, alt]ioug;li a translation, pos¬ 
sesses for tile German race tlie literary importance of 
an original creation. Lot ns take two very different 
examjiles of Lutlier’s akilitic^s as an antlior—tlie first, 
tliat celebrated hymn, “L'hir. fesfe Burfj isf. miser Go//,” 
wliicli should 1)0 properly chanted to his own music, as 
it still is in Germany, in order to he fully appreciated. 
The theme is taken from the furty-sixtli Psalm; the 
translation is Carlyle’s: 


Fill! fi'sto burg ist vtisjm’ Oott, 
ein guti' \v<‘br aukI waircu : 

Er iiilirt viis frey nus allcr not 
die vns it/t liut ia'trofEcn. 

Dcr alt bdsc Icind 
iiiit crust ors itzt nioint, 
gros niacbt vud viel list 
sciu griiusani riistung ist, 
aulf ord ist nichls scius glcicben. 

Mit A'liscr maebt ist niebts go- 
thun, 

wir si]i(l gar bald verloron : 

Es streit f Ur vns dcr reebte man, 
den Gott bat sclbs orkuren. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and wca]>on ; 
lie’ll bcl}) us cb‘ar from all tin* ill 
That bath us now o’crtakcui. 

Tlie ancient I’rincc of Hell 
Has risen with ]mrposo fell; 
Strong mail of f'raft and Power 
lie wearetli in this hour. 

On Earth is not bis fellow. 

With force of arms avo nothing 
can. 

Full soon were wr doAvn-iiddon ; 
But for us fights the ]>roper Man, 
Whom God bimsel f bath bidden. 
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Fra^stii, wor dor ist? 
or lioihst JIk'shs (liriat, 
dor HElili Zcbaoth, 
vnd ist koln aiidor Gott, 
das ftilt iiius or bclialton. 

Vnd wcnn dio wolt vol Teuffol 
wer, 

vnd wolt vns ^ar versoblingon, 
so fuvcbton wir vns niclit so solir, 
os sol vns doch goliugori. 

Dor FUrst diosor woll, 
wic sawr or sicb stolt, 
tliut or vns doch nicbt, 
das niaclit, <‘r ist g(‘richt, 
oin wortlin kan jii follon. 

Das wort sio sullon lasson stan 

vnd ki'in danck dazu liabon, 

Er ist bov vn.s wol anil dein plan 

init soinoin goist vnd gabcn. 

Nc'iiK'n sio don loib, 
gut, olir, kind vnd woib: 
las faliron dabin, 
sio luibons koin gowin, 

Das Koicli in us vns dock bloibon. 


Ask yo, Wlio is this same? 
Christ Jesus is his namo. 

Till! Lord Zi'baotli’s Son, 
llo and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Devils 
o’er, 

And watching to devour us, 

\V(‘ lav it not to heart so sore. 
Not they can ovorjiowor us. 

And lot the Prince of Ill 
Look grim as o’er ho will. 

Tie harms us not a whit: 

For why? llis doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 

God’s Word, for all thoir craft 
and force, 

OiK' moment will not linger, 

Put s[)ite of Hell shall have its 
course, 

’Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life. 
Goods, honour, children, wife. 
Yet is their profit small ; 

Those things shall vanish all. 
The Citv of God reniaintdh. 


We Reein to hoar the steps of a giant, to Avliom every¬ 
thing must give way, in tlie strong, short marcli of 
the original linos. I meant to ^piote, as a contrast 
to this, the letter which Luther wrote to his little 
son, as delightfully artless and childlike a piece of writ¬ 
ing as aii 3 dliiiig which Hans Christian Andersen has 
ever produced. But it is so well known that I have 
decided to translate, instead, a Christmas poem for 
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cliildren. wliicli I believe bas never been rendered into 


Euglisli: 

VOin ITimc'l liocli da kom ich 
Lor, 

icli bring cucL giitc' n(‘\vo mobr, 

Dor gutoii nu'lir bring icb so viol 
dauoii ich siiigon vnd sagc'u wil. 


Eucb ist oin kindloin bout go- 
born , 

von eiiior Jungfraw, ausorkorn, 

Ein kindcl('in, so zartund ft'in, 
das st)l owr frond viyi wonno. 
soin. 

Es ist dor IIEIUI Christ vnsor 
Gott, 

dor wii oucli film aus allor not, 
Er wil owr Iloiland solbor soin, 
von alien sundon luacbon rein. 


Er bringt cneb alle seligkoit, 

die Gott dor Vator bat boreit, 

« 

Das jr init vus iin hinndroicli 
solt lebonnu vnd ewigleicb. 

So inercket nu das zc'icben reebt, 

die krippen, windelein so scblecbt, 


From Ilcavcn I come, a herald 
true. 

To bring glad tidings down to 
you. 

So much good nows 1 bitbor bring 

That 1 thereof must speak and 
sing. 

Tlioro's born, to-day, a little 
obild. 

And from a Virgin, pure and 
mild ; 

A babe so fine and fair to S(‘0, 

It must your bliss and fortune 
be. 

’Tis Christ, the Lord, our God 
indeed, 

Who out of trouble us shall 
load ; 

lie shall your Saviour bo, and 
make 

Yt! j»ure of sin for his sweet 
sake. 

All joy to you bis hand shall 
boar, 

"VVliicb God the Father did pre¬ 
pare. 

That so with us yu, obildnn bo 

In his own heaven eternally. 

Now mark ye well what tokens 
those : 

The mange'r and the cloth of 
frieze. 
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Dll fimlot jr das kind 
das alle wolt erliclt nud 


D('S lasst vns allci frnlicli soin 

vnd mit don liirten goluai liiindn, 

Zu Rolion, was Gott vns lint bo- 
Kcliert, 

mit scijK'iu Ib'bcn Son voridirt. 

Morck auff. mein liortz, vnd Rich 
doTt hill ; 

was li^t doch in dom krjji]>olin. 

Was ist dsis sclidno kiiuU'liii ? 

t*s ist das ]i(*bo Jliosulin. 

Bis willokonicn, du odlor gast, 

doij Sunder nioht vorsciinK'hot 
hast, 

Vnd kdm])st ins oh'nd her zu 
mir ; 

wie sol ich inimerdanrkou dir? 


Ach, lIEim, du schdpffcr tdler 
dinp:, 

wie bistu worden so ;^ering. 

Di'ss du da ligst auff diirrem 
gras, 

dauon ein rind vnd esel ass. 

Vrd wer die widt vielraal so 
weit, 

von edol stein vnd gold hereit. 


Tlio little babv there ye’ll find, 

Wlio shall the world sustain and 
bind. 

Let us witli gladness and with 
prayer 

Now enter with the shepherds 
there, 

To S (‘0 what God for us hath 
done 

In giving 11 s his darling Son. 

Look up, my dinars ! turn there 
your ey(‘S : 

What is it in tlu( mangi'r lies? 

Who is the, bab<‘, the lamb, the 
dove ? 

’Tis little Jesus whom we love. 

Be welcome, guest so nobly 
priz(‘d, 

Who hast the sinner not d<'- 
R[)iRed, 

And should’st thou come thro’ 
woe to me^ 

ITow shall I render thanks to 
thee ? 

Ah, Lord ! who did'st all things 
create, 

How art thou fallen to low 
efftatci ! 

Upon dry grass thou liest here ; 

Beside thee feed the ass and steer. 

Were the whole world full as’t 
could hold 

Of precious jewels and of gold. 
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So wer sie docli dir viol ziildein, 
zu soin cin enges wigeloin. 

Dor saminct vnd dio aoidon doin, 
das ist fjrob Low und wiiidoloiii, 

Parauff du, Konig so gross vnd 
roicli, 

Lor j)ruiigst, als wers doin lli- 
molroicli. 

Acli, moin hortzliobos Jliosnlin, 
inacli dir oin r(*in sanfitbottolin, 
Zu rugon in inoins licrtzen 
scliroin, 

das icli nimor vorgosso fdoin. 

Dauon icL allzoit frblilioh soy, 
zu springon, singon imor froy 
Pas roclito Sussanine sclion, 

mitbertzen lust den siisson tbon. 

Lob, olir soy Gott im liocbston 
tliron, 

der vns scbonckt soinen oinigon 
Son, 

Pos frewon sicli dcr cngel scliar, 

vnd singen vns solclis newcs 
jar. 


For tboo ’twore far too small : 
’twould b<} 

A narrow cradle unto thee 1 

Thy volv(*t and thy silks, to-day. 
Are coarsest cloth and roughest 
hay, 

Whoroon thou, mighty King, 
dost lie 

As grandly as in Heaven high. 


Ah, Jesus, darling of my breast, 

!Make th«'o a pure, soft bed of rest, 

Within my heart as in a shrine. 

That so I keep thy love divine. 

Tlience happy shall I always bo, 

And lea]) and sing, rejoicing free, 

As one vlio fools the i)erfoct 
tone 

Of sweet heart-music is his own. 

Glory to God in the Highest 
spend, 

Who us Ills only Son did send, 

While angels now sing hymns 
of cheer. 

To give the world a glad Now- 
ycar. 


I make no apology for quoting this simple strain; 
for -when we have the exj^ression of a man’s power and 
energy on the one side, and of his delicacy of mind 
and playful tenderness of heart on the other, we have 
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ilie brojidest measure of his character. The influence 
of Luther on German literature cannot he explained 
until Ave have seen how sound and A'igorous and many- 
sided Avas the ncAV spirit AAdiich he infused into the 
language. For it is not simply the grand and stately 
elements AAdiich must he developed; not tlie subtlety 
Avdii(di befits speculation, or the keenness and jioint 
AAdiicli are required for satire ; hut chiefly the 2)OAver of 
exjAressiiig homely human sentiment and 2)ainting the 
common ^ihases of life. 

The hymns—or rather, deA^otional —AA'ritten 

l)y Lutlier’s contemporaries, liaA’e a greater or less 
rc'semhlance to his, in form and style. Tlic one lied of 
Ulric von Hutt(‘n, coniniencijig “/c // h<ih\s (jnvafjf,'' has 
the keenness of a SAA'ord-thrust : those of Paul Eher, 
Hermann, Nicolai and others Anry according to the tem¬ 
perament or talent of the writer, hut liaA'e a family rc- 
semhlanco. Some are rough in measure and almost 
rude in diction ; others have some fluency and melody, 
Avith no S])ecial literary merit. To read them after 
Luther, is like reading Dr. Watts after Milton’s “ Hymn 
on the Nativity.” Ido not consider it necessary to giA"0 
any sj^ecimens of their hymns, except a single Axrse 
from that AATitten by the Duke John Frederick, the 
Magnanimous, of Saxony; 

As’t plt'ascs God, so lot it pass ; 

The birds may take my sorrow ; 

If fortune shun my house to-day, 

I'll wait until to-morrow. 
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Tlio goods I have 
I still shall sav(‘. 

Or, if some part forsake mo. 

Thank (htd, who’s just: 

Wliat Tiuist he, must; 

Good luck may still o’ertako me I 

The socnlar poets of the first half of the sixteentli 
certury may be easily revie’wed. I find no author of 
note, except Hans Sachs, althonj^h some of the shorter 
lyrics of Weehrlin and Andra^a are more than mechani¬ 
cal Terse. One of the most j)rolific of this class of 
poets was Holmbold, wdiose productions were almost as 
plentiful, and not much more A^aluable, in a literary 
sense, than the rhj^ned advertisements of the news¬ 
papers now-a-days. 

Hans Sachs, who was born in 1404 and lived until 
1570, must not bo confounded witli tlie host of'Mastor- 
singers. He was a man of genuine native ability, of 
great experience and unusual learning. Educated at a 
good scliool as a boy, ho then became a shoemaker, 
traveled as a wandering journeyman all over Germany, 
from the Baltic to the Tyrolese Alps, was a hunter in 
Maximilian’s service, made the personal acquaintance of 
Luther, and returned to Nuremberg, at the .ago of twenty- 
two, to marry .and devote himself to poetry. Ho was in 
e.asy circumstances, .and did not need to depend on his 
trade. He knew all German .and the best of classic 
literature, and even the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
Bis glowing Protestantism gave much of his poetry a 




roiigioiis and didactic cliaractor, and tlic soulless nio- 
elijinism of the Master-craft is too frequently apparent; 
but we also meet with Ij^rics an<l short dramatic j^it'ces 
wliich are full of nature and grace, and whicli cliarm us 
by their happy felicity of language. If wc a])])r()ve <->nly 
five per cent, of his productions, we shall still liave three 
liundred good works out of six thousand, llis narra¬ 
tive tone is sonudimes admirable, especially when he 


dc^scribos the sc'ones and circumstances of the: life around 


him, not inventing, but re])resenting poetically—to use 
Grimm’s distinction between enJichtni and (Jlchfrn. He 


seems to be ha])])iest when both subject and sentiment 
are what is called hiinfcrlich, that is, ladonging to the 
solid, thrifty middle class : there is nothing of the fine 
frenzy in him. Among English authors, I might com¬ 
pare him to Orabbe in the qualities of careful, nice ob- 
sfu’vation and sturdy good sense, but Crabbe Avas much 
his inferior in grace aiul variety of expression. Lessing 
and Goethe were among the first to rescue the fame of 
Hans Bachs from the disrespect into Avhich it had fallen, 
under the dominion of Frcmcli taste in Germany. Now, 
the honest Master is lifted again upon his proper pedes¬ 
tal, and sits (to quote LongfelloAv again); 


“ as in Adam Puscliman's song, 

As tlio old man, gray and dove-like, witliliis great beard white and 
long. ” 


I have had some difficulty in selecting a single short 
poem of Hans Bachs, Avhich may illustrate the ligliter 
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anti more graceful features of liis Muse. Every poem 
is accomj)aniecl by a statement of its measure, wlietlier 
copied from an older master or original. Tlie latter, of 
course, is tlie more characteristic. As scarcely any¬ 
thing of Haiis Sachs has ever been translated, I must 
furnish at least one specimen; and I have taken a short 
poem, which he* says was written in 1517, in his own 


“ silver measure.” 

mcnTEll UNI> srNGEB. 

I. 

Icli loll ein briiiilein kiile 
mit urspmnp;es aufwiilc 
fur oiii gross wassi’rliub', 
die keinou ursprung hat. 

Sich allein muss hesc'cheii 
mit zufliessenden befli(*n 
der brlinnloiii, mag icdi sproelieii; 
die hill nit laiig bestat, 

Wan Ton der sunen grosser bitz 

«■ 

im sumerlangeii tak 

die hill wirt faul uiid gar nnniitz, 

gewint boson gesidimak; 
sie trucknot cin, wirt griin und 
gelb; 

so frischet sich das briinnlein 
selb 

mit seinem uresprunge, 
bedoibet unbezvv'iinge 
von dor sune schoinnnge, 
cs wirt nit faul noch mat. 

II. 

Das brilnlein ich golciche 
einem dicditor kunstreiche. 


THE POET AND THE SINGEU. 

I like a fountain, flowing 
llosido a cavern, showing 
No token, in its going. 

Of whence its waters came. 
Itself must fill forever, 

And by its own endeavor, 

Tlie urn of its light river : 

The cave is not the same. 

When from the sun’s increasing 
h<*at, 

In days of summertime. 

The cave is neither fresh nor 
sweet. 

But smells of mould and slime, 
And dries, and growidli rank 
and green ; 

Then doth the fount itself keep 
clean 

From out its hidden sources,— 
Conquers the sun’s hot forces 
In all its crystal courses, 

And grows not foul nor dull. 

That fountain I compare to 
The jioot, who doth swear to 
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dor gesang anfenldciclio 
diclitot ans kiinstcn grunt; 
lias lob icli don init rochtc 
fiir oinen singer solilochte, 
d<'r soin gosang on])for'hte 
aus oin(‘S fronub^n iiuint. 

"Wan so ontspringot none kunst, 
nocli shorfor, dan die alt, 
dos singers g-osang ist unisunst, 
or Avirt gescliweiget bait ; 
or kan nit gon iieiio gc'spor 
sie sei ini d(‘n gebanot Anjr 
durcb den diebtor on slierzen, 

dor aus kunstreichom liorzon 
kan dicliten ano seborzon 
non gosang alb' stunt, 

III. 

Won alio kiinst auf ordi'n 
teglicb gt'soborfet word on 
von grobln'it und goferden, 
tii(' man vor darin fant. 

Von gt'sang iob «‘iicli sage, 

das or von tag zu tage 
nocb soberfer werden mage 
durcb d(*n diobter, v'^'rstnnt. 
Darum gib iob doni diobter ganz 

tun kron von rotoin golt 
und dom singer eiu griinoni 
kranz. 

darbei ir nu'rkcn solt : 
kora dor singer auf todos bar, 

S(‘in kunst mit ini al stirbet gar ; 
vvirt di'r diebtor bograbon, 
sein kunst wirt erst orbaben 
in .intlicb und in buebstaben 
gar woit in mengem lunt. 


Tbo iioctry lie's boir to ; 

And honors art tbo more, 
liut be—I say with sorrow— 

Is a wiotcbod singer tborougb, 
Wbo all bis songs must borrow 
From wbat was sung before. 
For wben nt'w art is born again, 
Hotter tban ancient tunc, 

Tbo singer’s song is all in vain ; 
lie shall b(‘ sib*not‘d soon ; 

Tso effort of bis own avails 
To follow on those fresher trails, 
'Gainst him whose faneb's bear 
ns,— 

"W'bo&e heart and art declare us, 
'riiat lightly be can spare us 
A new song every hour. 


Our art, of truth the mirror, 
Should daily be the clearer 
Of coarseness and of error, 

That crowbile clouded it. 

And Kong — there’s notliing 
surer !— 

Should day by day be purer. 

And nobler, and securi'r. 

Made by the poet’s wit. 
Therefore a crown of red-gold 
sheen 

The jioet should receive ; 

The singer but a garland green. 

That ye this truth believe : 
liieth the singer cold and dead, 
Ilis art with him bath perished ; 
But when the poet di('tb 
Ilis art that end denictb. 

And livotli still, and flieth 
To many a distant land. 
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The songs of tlie people eontiimcd to increase and to 
l)e s'.ing, during tlie period of the Ihdorniation. It is only 
ill them, in fact, that we find the music and the melody 
of vers(‘, of which the devotional and didactic poetry is 
so hare. Tlie character of these songs remains the same 
as in tlie jirevions Century, hut the language shows a 
groat iirprovemont. Take this lovely little “Hunter’s 
Song,” hy some unknoAvn peasant-author: 

Es jii^t (‘in jojrrer wol^cinut A Imiitor ]iiint<*(l merrily, 

er jagt aims frischem freiem nmt Under the leafy linden-tree ; 
wol \iut(‘r eine- grune lindt'ii, ITi« free, strong heart uphor*? 

him ; 

jagt d(‘rselhen tierlein vil Many a beast he hunted down, 

init seinen schuellen winden. AN'ith liis gT(‘yhouiids fasthefon; 

him. 

Er jagt nber berg und tiefc tal He sped through vale, o’er 

mountain cold, 

under den stauden liberal, The thicket and the bushy 

wold, 

si'in hdrnh'in tat er blasen ; And hh‘w his horn so clearly ; 

seiu lieb under einer stauden sass. But under the boughs his swei't- 

heart sat, 

tet auf den jeger loscn. And looked on him so dearly. 

Er schweift sein mantel in dis Ujion the ground his cloak lie 
gras, ^ threw, 

er hat sie, dass sie zu im sass, Sat there, and h(“r beside him 

drew, 

mit weissen amicn umbfangen : And said, her white band press¬ 

ing ; 

“ So gelmb dich wol, mein “ Well may’st thou fare, con- 
trdsterin ! soler mine, 

nacli dir btet mein verlang»*n. My one df'siro and blessing 1 
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Hat uns der reif, hat uns dcr 
sclinc, 

hat uns crfi’fjrt den griinen kle, 
die hliiTnlcin auf der heideu : 
wo zwei herzlieb hei einandcr 
bind, 

die zwei sol niemant scheiden. ” 


“If hoar-frost come, or snow be 
seen, 

To kill for ns the clover green 
And the blossoms on the heather, 
Nor frost nor snow can part the 
twain 

Who love, and sit togi^ther I ” 


Or this little soncf of the “ Nettle-Wreath ’: 


“ 0 baurnkniicht, lass die roshdii 
Stan! 

sie sein nit dein ! 

du tregbt noch wol von nessel- 
kraut 

ein krenzelein,” 

Das nc'sselkraiit ist bitter und 
saur, 

und brennet mich; 

verloren hab ich mein schones 
lieb 

das reuwet mich. 

Es r(*ut mich sehr, und tut mir 

in meinem herzen we ; 

gesegu dich gott, mein holder 
bill, 

ich seho dich nimmer me ! 


‘ O peasant-lad, let the roses be ! 

Not for thee they blow ! 

Thou wearest still of the nettle- 
weed 

Thy wrciath of woe,” 

The fliettle-wecd is bitter and 
sour. 

And burneth me ; 

But that I lose my fairest love 

Is my misery. 

This I lami'iit, and thence my 
heart 

Is sad and sore : 

(iod keo]) thee now, lost, lovely 
girl! 

I shall never see thee more. 


At first it may seem remarkahlo that, witli such 
olcments as Luther’s prose ami the hirth of a true 
pi^etry among the people, there was not an immediate 
revival of literature in Germany. The new faith, how¬ 
ever, did not bring peace, but a sword. If arms silence 
laws, they silence letters all the more speedily. The 
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oppressions of the feudal system, which brought on the 
Peasants’ War in Luther’s time, were strengthened by 
the bloody failure of that war: rulers and nobles trod 
out every spark of a claim for better rights among tlie 
people. Thus, toward the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Sj)ain and Italy and England were rejoicing 
in th dr classic age of literature, the finer mind of Ger¬ 
many seemed to be dead. But for Luther’s achieve¬ 
ments, tlicAge of the Reformation would seem to be one 
of baffiod promiso, separated by dreary centuries from 
the literature of the Middle Ages, on the one hand, and 
that of the modern period on the otlicr. Yet, as the 
strong foundations of iin edifice must sometimes wait 
long for the building of the superstructure, so hero the 
basis of the later develoj^ment was complete, and the 
develojnncnt itself predicted, in sjjite of all delays. 
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THE LITERATUllE OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In our journey downward, from tlic earliest period 
of (TeriJiau lihuaturo, we have traversed very different 
regions. We found ourselves, at the start, as in a rough 
land of niountains and dark fir forests, inhahited by a 
strong and siniph‘- race. There are meadows and fresh 
clearijigs in the valleys, but from the deeper gorges we 
hear the chant of Druids and the harps of the last 
Bardic singers. Then we issue upon fi long, barren 
wast(s l>eyond which lies the bright, busy, crf)wdcd land 
of tlie Middle Ages, witli its castles and catliedrals, its 
marches and tournaments, its mingled costumes of the 
East and the West, its echoes of Palestine and Provence, 
of Brittany and Cornwall. Then again comes a waste, 
through wliich we walk wearily for a long time, Ixdore 
we reatdi a new region—a land of earnest workers and 
builders, where the first resting-place wo find is the 
block of a new edifice, not yet lifted to its place—.a land 
of change and preparation, overhung by a doubtful sky, 
but overblowui by a keen, bracing air, in which the race 
again grows strong. We have now one more long, half- 
settled stretch of monotonous plain to traverse, before 

107 
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finding the work of the builders coiujdeted, and tlie 
substriietures of tlnmglit risen into tein 2 )l('s wliicli stand 
fair and firm under a sky of eternal snnsliine. 

It is im 2 )ossil)le for me, now, to give even a flying 
explanation of tlie many depressing infiuenees wLicli 
operMti'd direc'tly upcm the literary aeti\ity of the (Ger¬ 
man p(H)])h‘ during the latter half of the sixtecmth and 
the wliole of tlie seventeenth century. I can only name 
the chief of them: first, the change in the spirit and 


character of the lie formation, after the Peasants’ AVar, 


and again after Luther’s d(!ath, couplcal with the in¬ 
fluence of the nobles and the ruling princes, wlio wt'ro 
at once desjiotic and indifferent to letters; then the 
terrible Thirty Years’ AVar,— the ermdest infliction to 
Avhich any jxHiplo were ever exiJosod; and, finally, the 
subjection of Germany to the tastes and th(‘, fashions 
of Prance and of French thoujiht. 

O 

Although Luther had created tlie modern High-Ger¬ 
man on the basis of the common speech of the jico- 
2 ->le, and forcial the Low-German into the jiosition of a 
dialect, tlie dry theological tendency of his successors 
interfered directly with his work. The true Ix^ginning 
of a new literature having been found, it could only be 
develo 2 )ed in the same direction. But wlnni the demo¬ 
cratic element in the Beformation was su^ipressed, the 
2 K)])ular mine of s])eech which Luther discovered was no 
longer worked. Indeed the religious 23rinci2)le, which 
was inherited by the next generation, became; a different 
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agency from tliat wliicli liad been attained tliiongli 
struggle and sacriliee. It liad no longer tlie same vital, 
informing power ; and it settled rapidly into a dogma¬ 
tism onlv less rinid than that of the Churcdi of Home. 

O 

Not only the literary interests suffered under this state 
of things, but the very language became corru2)ted by 
neglect and the style of ignorant and pretentious writers. 
Ill the beginning of the seventeenth century, Dr. Fabri- 
cius writes : “ Our German tongue is not to that extent 
poor and decayed, as many persons would now have us 
believe, so patching and larding it with French and 
Italian, that they cannot even send a little letter Avith- 
out furbishing it Avith other languages, so that one, in 
order to undin-stand it, ought to knoAV all the tongues 
of (-Jiristeiidom, to the great disgrace and injury of our 
German language.” It Avas probably the same circum¬ 


stance Avhicli led Fischart to Avrite, a little earlier : “ Our 


language is also a language, and can call a sack a savl'j as 
Avell as the Latins can call it a f^dcvus.'*^ 


Directly following this haughty indifference of the 
higher class, this spiritual degeneracy of the middle 
class, and the suppression of the claims of the common 
people, came tlie Thirty Years’ War,—that terrible period 
from Avdiich Germany, in a material and political sense, 
has been nearly two hundred years in recoA-ering. 
Whole regions Avere so dcA^astated that the Avolf and the 
bear resumed their (udginal OAAmership ; the sIoav edu¬ 
cation of centuries Avas SAve^it aAvay ; a second barba- 
8 
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rism, worse than the first, in some instances took its 
place; and the West 2 :)halian Peace left a land broken 
and despoiled of nearly everything, excejjt the j^ower of 
the rulers over their subjects. I have seen more tlian 
one district of Germany which, in 1850, had just re¬ 
covered the same amount of jiojmlation, of cattle and of 
agricultural ^productions which it jiossessed before the 
3 ^ear 1G18. It is only by such statements that wo can 
measure the results of that struggle. The Germany of 
to-day is not the work of its petty 2 )rinces, not the work 
of the sham emperors, whose “ holy Homan” scejptre 
was the symbol of imaginary 2 )ower, but the 'ivork of the 
jieojde, liberated, educated, conscious of their strength 
and grand in exercising it. 

When Ave have studied the history of Germany suffi¬ 
ciently to comjprehend tlie constant, almost indescrib¬ 
able trials and sufferings of the 2 ieoj)le during this 
jieriod, we no longer wonder at their retarded intellec¬ 
tual develo 2 :)ment. But for an infinite 2 )atience and 
courage, they must have lost their national identity, like 
the Goths and Burgundians. But, Jis wo have seen, 
much good seed had been i)lanted, and such seed will 
always germinate, tliough held in the hand of an Egyp¬ 
tian mummy for three thousand years. It was only a 
delayed, not a prevented growth. Two men then arose 
who belong to the greatest minds of the world—two 
men wln^se peculiar labors abstracted them from the 
miserable circumstances into which they were born, 
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and rendered them comj)aratively independent of their 
time. They were Kepler and Leibnitz. One belongs to 
science, and the other to philosophy. But Kepler is 
hardly to be called an author, and Leibnitz wrote 
chiefly in Latin, and therefore hardly connects himself 
with German literature. 

The one autlior who especially represents the latter 
half of the sixteenth century is Johannes Fischart. 
We know very little about his life—not even the proba¬ 
ble date of his birth; but only that he w^as a jurist and 
theologian, that he lived in Btrasburg, Speyer and For- 
bach, that he traveled much, having visited England, 
and w^as accpiainted with many languages. He w^as 
pai tly a contemporary of Shakespeare, to whose portrait 
liis own has some resemblance, and whom he resembled 
also in the w^onderful breadth and variety of his accom- 
j:>lishments. Although his works were quite popular 
during his life, they seem to have been wdiolly forgotten 
at the close of tlie Thirty Years’ War, and his name w^as 
almost unknown when revived by the late recognition 
of Bodmer and Lessing. There w^as really, in the long 
interval betw^een his death and the birth of these men, 
no autlior of sufficient scope to a;|ipreciate his works, 
unless it wuis Frederick v. Logau, who probably never 
heard of him. 

The first thing which strikes us in Fischart is his 
stylo, wliich reminds us of Babelais, and sometimes of 
Bichter. His vocabulary is inexhaustible, and his sati- 
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rical humor never wearies. He is quite equal to Habe- 
1 / 1 ,is ill the invention of comical words, and it is tln'refore 
almost impossible to translate many of his best pas¬ 
sages. He even transforms, or Germanizes with groat 
liumor, words of foreign origin, constituting, in fact, a 
very cuidous form of jninning,—as ladaiicholisch, which 
lie turns into )inn{ldi(nHj-(‘Ji()lm‘7i,]>oda(jra miopfolen-gmm, 
and Jesniier into Jesn-icider. Such specimens will give 
you an idea of his peculiar manner. In a sort of gro¬ 
tesque absurdity, he was the forerunner of a class of 
American authors who are now attempting to make 
everything in the world comicid for us, from tlic raising 
of potatoes to tlie. massacre of St. Bartholomew; but, 
unlike those American authors, his fun rests on a broad 


foundation of learning, and is constantly softened. .and 
lightened by a noble humanity. l\dien his humor is 
app/irently most lawless and cliaotic, he never loses 
sight of its chosen object. Even his ‘‘Aller Peorlik 


G mss)nulierP 


which seems to be a collection of absurdi¬ 


ties, was meant to cure the people of their deqicndence 
on soothsa^^ers and prognosticating almanacs. I ri'gret 
tliat I have not had time to attempt the translation of a 
few passages, in which Eischart’s remarkable humor 

f 

and style might lie preserved; but in order to give any¬ 
thing like a fair representation of his comic genius in 
English, we should have to find a man like Urquhart, 
the translator of Babelais, and such translators appear 
as rarely as the original authors. 
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I can give only a little specimen of his serious prose, 
from his “Book of Conjugal Virtue,” Avlierein lie com- 
jiares matrimony to a sliij): 


On tlio Koa tli(‘ wind is tli(' frovoriiing power; in the lionsrhold it 
is Ood. In this hous(' ship, trust in Ood fills the sails favorably : the 
mast, to which the sails are fastened, is the Divine institution of mar- 
riag(‘: the anchor is a l)eli(‘ving, enduring hopis The ship’s tackh‘ is 
th(“ house-furniturt*; the freight is all houselndd service ; tin* crew 
are those Avho ])erform it : the sr'a is the world, the great sea-waves 
ar(' the many troubles and anxieti(‘s which come to the house-folks, in 
trying to su])]M)rt tlnanselves in honor. The tacking of the ship 
is the going out and in; the lading and unlading are the expenses 
and the incomi's. Shipwri'ck is the ruin that ctunes upon a liouse, 
«'ith('r from dying away of the wind of God, or from the slack, evil 
sails of mistrust, or from dis.-;ij)ated cours(‘s. 

The shrouds on the mast an* a good conscaenci*; the pennon at the 
mast-h<*ad is faith in God, the compass is th<r commandments of God. 
'I'he rudder is Obedience, the figut e-head at the prow is the fear and 
honor of God. Tlve deck is decent life and fidelity of them that serve. 
]'irat( s are the devils that disturb married life, and tlni envious who 
attack the house-ship. And finally, even as the islands t)f the sea,— 
yea, half the world—were not inliahited save for navig.ation, ‘-o lands 
and ])laci‘S Avotihl be* desolate, but for the households of inarriage. 
Atul as unto liim wdu) goes to sea the sailing ])ros])(‘rs, so he ])rosi)ers 
in his household who a])]'lies an hom'st art and skill th(T('to. Not 
unjustly do Ave cora]Kire a household to a vessel, since the first house 
and the first ho»ise-keo]>ing, during and after the Deluge, Avere a ship 
and in a sliip. 


Fiscliart was a man of strong religious and patriotic 
feelings. In his “Serious Warning to the helovcd Ger¬ 
mans,” he gives a picture of what Germany then was 
and what she should he, which Avill apply to the history 
of the first half of this century. “What honor is it to 
you,” he asks, “that you praise the old Germans because 
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they fought for their freedom, because they suffered no 
had neighbors to molest them? And you disregard 
your own freedom, you can hardly be secure in your 
own land, you allow your neighbor to tie his horse, head 
and tail, to your hedge.” Fischart was a native of 
Elsass, and the neighbor, of cfuirse, was France. In 
finother poem, he exclaims: “The flower of freedom is 
the loveliest blossom! May God let this excellent flower 
expand in German}" everywhere: then come peace, j()y, 
rest and renown! ” 

Fischart first introduced the Italian sonnet into Ger¬ 
man literature. His poetical versions of some of the 
Psalms more nearly^ approach Luther’s in rugged gran¬ 
deur than those of anv other writer of the time ; but his 
verse lacks the ease and the animation of his jU’ose. As 
a pi’ose writer, he gives exactly that element to the lan¬ 
guage which the Ileformers could not furnish in their 
graver works—an (dement of playful and grotesipie 
humor wliicdi does not again appear until Ave find it in 
Eichtcr. But Fischart, coming after Luther and j^rofit- 
ing by his labors, cannot be called a founder. Had he 
fallen upon other times—for instance on an age of dra¬ 
matic literature, like Shakespeare—his great natural 
poAvers might ha\’e 15een more broadly and happily de- 
A'eloped. As in the case of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
AAe feel that the man must have been greater than his 
works. 

. I ha\"e mentioned the corruption which came upon the 
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language about tlie close of tlie sixteentli century, and 
liavc given you two instances to show that it was griev¬ 
ously felt by men of intelligence. In spite of the con¬ 
tinual religious and political agitation, the class of cul¬ 
tivated persons slowly increased: tlio need of a literary 
reformation was rocc^gnizod, and finally, in 1017, a year 
before the breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War, a 
society was formed, on the model of those Italian litera- 
yj associations, some of which exist to this day. It was 
called the “Fruit-bringing Society,” or the “ Order of 
the Palm” : its chief object was to restore and preserve 
the purity of the German tongue. It seems like an 
omen of the future that this society—the first sign of 
a distinct literary aspiration since the Crusades—should 
have been founded in the I)uchy of Weimar. It was 
followed l)y the “Sincere^ Society of the Pine,” in Stras- 
burg, ill Ifilki; the “German-thinking Brotherhood,” in 
Hamburg, in 1G43, and various later associations, the 
objects of which were identical or related. Now, al- 
thoiigli literature cannot be created by societies, lite¬ 
rary influence can be ; and it was a member of the Order 
of the Palm whose example and success made the High- 
German the exclusive language of poetry, as Luther, a 
hundred years before, had made *it the language of 
prose. 

I allude to IMartin Opitz, the founder of what is called 
the Silesian school. He was born in 1597, some years 
after Fischart’s death, and died in 1639. His short life 
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was one of such successful labor, when wc consider the 
unfortunate time, that his deserts, on acccnint of what 
lie did for the language, ovcrhalance the harm which he 
inflicted upon the ])opiilar taste by a false system. His 
prose work, upon the principles of (lernian poetry, 
written in declared, in advamje, the character of 

ivnirly all the ]>oetic literature of the century. His 
doctrine is, briefly, that the author should use only the 
pure Hi^h-German; that he should draw his themes 
from l^ature, but not describe thinn;s as they are, so 
much as represent them as they mij^ht be, or oiiij^ht to 
be; and, finally, that his only models■ should be the 
classic authors. Opitz seems to have followed the 
hVench work of Scalijjjer, and his views tlieridore har¬ 
monize with that of the French classical school of the 
time. He was both crowned as a and ennobled 

by the Emjieror Ferdinand ; he received oflicial stations 
and honors, and his influence thus became much more 
extemh'd and enduring than the character’ of his works 
would now lead us to suppose. We can scarcely say, 
in fact, that he was taken down from liis lofty i^edestal 
until about the middle > of the last century. But the 
establishment of the literary societies and the exam})le 
of Opitz certainly saved verse, in those days, from the 
disgraceful condition into which prose had fallen; for, 
wdjile the prose writers of the seventeenth century 
utterly lack the strength and dignity and tenderness 
and idiomatic j>icturesqucness of those of the Befor- 
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maition, eitlier expressing themselves awkwardly and 
Lahoritmsly, or showing the taint of a vulgar dialect, 
the poets, with all their j^odantry and affectation, 
are always admirably pure in language and careful in 
diction. 

02 )itz was a man of the Avorld, with more ambition 
than principle. A Protestant, he could Ijecoine the 
secretary of Count Dolma, who used torture to force 
Catholicism upon his Silesian vassals; a German, ho 
died in the service of the King of Poland. AYe could 
not exjiect to find the fiery sincerity of a true pc^et ox-^ 
pressed in such a life; and wx do not find it in his 
w^orks. In form and language he Is almost perfect: 
within the limits wdiich he fixed for himself, he displays 
an ex(piisite taste, and w'e cannot come upon his w^orks, 
directly from those which immediately preceded them, 
W’ithout a sudden surprise and pleasure. Tjike the two 
opening stanzas of his j^oem “To the Germans,” w^hich 
seems to have been inspired by some event of the 
Thirty Years’ War: 


AulT, auff, \v(>r Teutsclie Froy- 
lieit liebet, 

\Vt‘r Ijust, i’iir Gott zu focliten 
bat! 

Dcr Sell pin, den maneber von 
sicb g-itd)e^t 

Verbringot koine Ilittor-tbat. 

Wann fug vnd Vrsacb ist za 
breeben, 

8* 


Up, now! Avbo German Freedom 
loveth, 

And wko for God is proud to 
bloed ! 

Mere show of faitb, that many 
movetb, 

Was nt’ver nurse of knigbtly 
deed ! 

When need and cause command 
decision, 
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WanTTciiKl nicht Fround inelir 
blfibcn kail. 

Da muss man mir voui Scl»*u 
siiroclion. 

Da znigt das llortzo stunon Mann. 
Lass die von jliren KriifFtoii 

SilgPll, 

Dio scbwacli viid bloss vou Tu- 
gond sind : 

Mit trotzen wird man Bienon 

Eiii Sinn von Fliren, dor gowinnt. 
Wio gross viid starok dor Feind 
sicb nuiclio, 

Wie lioidi or scbwiugo Mutb vnd 
S(‘b\v<*td, 

So gbuibe dock, die goto Sacbo 

Tst bundort taiisond IvdplTe 
worth. 


Whi'n former friends as foes we 
ban. 

Thou speech must follow clearer 
visio!i. 

And by his heart we know the 
man. 

They on their strength may 
prate reliancci 

Whose virtue's weak, and bari', 
and cold : 

’Tis chasing bees to talk de¬ 
fiance. 

But Honor wins bf'oanse’tisbold ! 

Though miglitily the foe may 
faci* us, 

And wave a swiud that terror 
si)reads. 

The cause «‘aoh true man now 
embraces 

Is w'orth a hundred thousand 
lieads I 


This is almost tlio German of to-day. Tlio quaint, 
archaic character of Fischart’s verses andEher’s hymns 
has suddenly disap 2 )eared ; we hear only familiar words 
and melodies. From this time forward the language of 
German poetry is modern, and the authors must he 
valued according to our present standards. I will quote 
one other brief lyr^c of Ojtitz, as an examjile of his oc¬ 
casional grace and sweetness: 


ETLE t)ER LTEBE. 

Ach liebste, lass vns eilen, 
Wir liaben zeit: 

Es schttdet das viirwcilon 
Vns beyderseit. 


THE HASTE OF HOVE. 

All, svreetlieart, Itit us hurry I 
We still have time. 

Delaying thus we bury 
Our mutual inlme. 
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T>f‘r fdk'ii sclidnlioit Gaken 
Fliclin fuss fiir fuss, 

Dass all(!S, was wi r liaben, 
Verscliwiiulen muss. 

Dcr Wangeu Ziolir verblcichet, 
Das Ifaar wird grciss, 

D(t Augrn F(‘wt‘T w^cicliot, 

Di(^ lirunst wird Kiss. 

Dus Mlmdlciu von Corallon 

Wild vugoslalt. 

Dir TIaud als ScLru^o verfallrn, 

Yud du wirst alt. 

Drumb lass vtis geiiirssra 
Doi Jugrnd Frufbt, 

Fli’ als wir folgru iniisson 
Drr Jahrr Fluclit, 

\^'o dll dicli solbor lirbrst. 

So lirla* iiiich ! 

Girb niir das, waiin du giobest 
Yrrlirr aucb i(*li. 


Duality’s bright gift sball pc’risb 
As leaves grow sere : 

AJl tliat we have and cherish 
Sliall disapiiear. 

The cheek of roses fadeth. 

Gray grows the head ; 

And fire the eyes evadeth. 

And passion’s dt'ad. 

Tlie mouth, love's honeyed win¬ 
ner. 

Is formless, cold ; 

The hand, like smnv, gets thin¬ 
ner, 

And thou art old ! 

So let i^s taste the pleasure 
That youth endears, 

Ere we are called, to measure 
The hying years ! 

Give, as thou lov'st and livest, 
Thv love to nil'. 

Even though, in what thou 
givest, 

My loss should be 3 


Tlio toiulency of tlio literary societies, like that of 
the gnihls of the Mastt'r-singers, ^vas to increase the 
quantity of aspirants for poetic honors, while iinfayor- 
al)ly affecting the quality of their productions. It is 
probable that the despotism of the French, or pseudo- 
ch]ssi(*al ideas, tvas as severe, in its way, as the metrical 
ruh's of the Masters ; but it was a desj^otism of princi¬ 
ples, not of mechanical forms. The number of writers 
during the century was greater than that of the six- 
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teen til, and, if wo ►set aside Lntlier and Fiscliart from 
tlie latter, tlieir average j^erformancc Avas of a liiglier 
quality. It appears to lie a level AAdiicli avo are crossing, 
but tliere is a gradual ascending slope perct'ptible, if 
Ave look a little closer. Tliere is, fortunately, sucli a 
radical difference of sjiirit betAveen the German and the 
French languages that the poAver of imitation is limited: 
tlie French models could not be reproduced Avithout 
losing mnch of tlndr original character. MorcoA'cr, the 
religious element, to some extent, operated against the 
foreign influence in literature ; for, about the middle of 
the century, the dry theological life Avhich succeediHl 
the Fieformation Avas quickened by a change. l^aul 
Gerhardt, and after him especially Spener, inaugurated 
a mild, gentle, half ecstatic form of doATition, AA’hich in¬ 
fected large classes throughout Germany, and continued 
to exist and rq)erate in the folloAving century. It Avas 
rather a sentiment than an actiA^e force : and comin^jr im- 
mediately after the misery of the desolating A\’ar, it had 
something of the character of those prayer-meetings 
Avhich business men hold in Wall Street during a finan¬ 
cial crisis, and at no other time ; yet it aa^is genuine, 
and it Asas AAdiolly German—therefore a good and ne- 
c(^ssary agency, Avhich operated indirectly upon litera¬ 
ture. 

The seA'enteenth century is therefore interesting to 
us as a field of conflicting influences, and it is curious 
to see lioAV they sometimes unconsciously existed side 
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l)y side. Tlic Order of the Palm, for iiistaiice, contained 
nine noble members to one commoner,—that is, nine 
who babituall}^ used the Prencb, as a court-language, yet 
were associated in order to preserve the purity of Gcr- 
man! Many of the j^oets of the Silesian school were 
noldes; and by tlie middle of the century the reigning 
Saxon priiu'cs Ix^gan to imitate the course of tlieir prc- 
decc'ssors, four or live hundred years before, in patron¬ 
izing Literatures Tlie held of hdters, which had pre¬ 
viously been Suabia, Franconia and the Upper Khinc, 
was now suddenly transferred to Saxony and Silesia, 
and all the noted authors of the century were produced 
til ore. Fully as many Avr iters apptiared as during the 
age of the Minnesingers, and the proportion of inferior 
talent is about the same. I must necessarily adopt the 
same iilan in treating of them—select the few Avho lift 
tliemseh^es aboA’C tlie general leA'el of medioci'itAS and 
let the rest go, for the present. Tlie standard of laii- 
gnage and the general character of diction, Avhich 02)itz 
established, Avere folloAA ed bA’ all his successors, and for 
this reason our study of the age and its irregular groAvth 
is greatly lightened. 


The next poet, in the order of birth, was Paul Flem- 



niuch, by its consistent manliness and'truth, as we are 
repelled by the Avorldliness and Avant of principle of 
IMartin Opitz. LongfelloAv, you A\dll remember, giA’-es 
Paul Flemming’s name to the hero of his ‘‘ Hyperion.” 
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He was a Saxon, tlio son of a woaltlij clergyman. As 
a young man lie was attacliecl to an embassy sent liy tlie 
Duke of ScJilcswig-Holstein to Moscow, and inimo- 
(liatelv after his return, ioined the famous embassy to 
Persia wliich was described by Olearins. The priva¬ 
tions of this journey, wliich occupied four years, so 
undermined his health that he died in a year after his 
return to Germany. He had just taken the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, had settled in Hamlnirg, 
and was preparing for his marriage, when lie was called 
away, leaving a beautiful legacy in his 2 )oems. He siir- 
jiasscs 0|)itz, who was his model, in warmth and ten¬ 
derness and sincewty of tone. There is less of a cold, 
hard, exc^uisitc ^lolish manifest in his lines, but tlu^y 
are more simply melodious and fluent. If Ojiitz, in his 
nianiK'r only, nnninds us soim^Avliat of Pojie, Flemming 
has a slight rt‘semblance to Collins. He jiossesses one 
quality which was doAa'lopcd by his many yi^ars of 
traAX'l, Avhich distinguishes him from all other a\ riters 
of his time, and Avhich, had he Imul, might Iuia’c given 
him a much greater eminence: he had a clear, objectiA C 
jAOAver of looking at the Avorld and the life of nu'n. 
After the age of twenty-four, but tAvo years of his life 

4 

Avere sjient in Germany ; and he Avas denied that i-est and 
quiet deweloiAinent AAliich might liaAX eimmci2)ated him 
from the literary fashions in Avhich he Avas educated. 
That he Avould liaAX so emancijiated himself I think is 
certain; for he shoAvs so clear and healthy a Ausion, so 
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hroad and warm a liumanity. His power of descrip¬ 
tion, moreover, was remarkably vi<j;orons and pictn- 
rescpie. Tlie. opening of liis poem on a cavalry soldier 
reminds ns at once of old George Chapman and of 
Schiller: 


I'^ui fjisciuT lI('l(lrnTmiIit ist iiber allc Scliiitzo, 
i't iib(T allci) Ncirl; rr .selbst ist scin Gc'Sf‘tz(‘, 

S<‘in Mabl, sciii Sold, soin Proiss. Er rcissH durcli die Zeit, 
Ver^nii^j^ct sich durcli sicli, liisst boy sicli liuli’ und Streit, 
hm g’leiclier ^Vuago stolin. 


In all that Paul riemming wrote—in his warlike 



and madrigals—I find an equal excellence. For sweet¬ 
ness and a dedicate l)lay of fancy, some of his sonnets 
a])]U‘e)a(di those of Petrarch, and there is more genuine 
passion iti the address to his soul, etititled “ Why de- 
lay(\st thou?” tluiii in all Opitz ever wrote. Flem¬ 
ming’s ])oems were first collected and published, two 
years after his death, bv the father of his b(',trothed 
bride. The sonnet which he wrote on his death-bed is 
a good illustration both of his genius and his fine 
manhood: 


Ich 'war an Kunst nnd Gut, an 
Stando gross und i t'icli, 

Doss (jrliu*Ir(*s llobor Sobn, von 
Eltorn gutor Eliron, 

Frey, JMcino; knnto niicli aug 
moinon Mitt(dn nohron ; 
Mein shall lioli iiberweit : kein 
Laiidsmannsangmirglcicli , 


In art, wealth, standing, was 1 
sfrong and fren*; 

Of honored parents, fortune’s 
chosen son. 

Free, and nil in' own, and mine 
own substance won ; 

I woke far echoes,—uo one sang 
like me ; 
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Von rcisen liocligT])n*iKt ; fiir 
kciucr Miilu' bloich ; 

Jling, wiichsaiii, nnbesorgt. Man 
wird micb nennen boron, 

Biss dass dio Iczti' Glut diss al¬ 
ios wird vorstoren. 

Diss, Doutscbo Klarion, diss 
gantzo danck icli b'ucb ! 

ViTzoilit mil’s, bin icbs ivortb, 
Gott,Vatc*r, Liobstc, Frouiidc? 

Ich sag Eucli guto Kuclit und 
troto willig ab; 

Soiist alles ist gotlian biss an das 
scliwartzo Grab. 

Was froy di’in Tod(‘ stcbt, das 
lliii or soinoni Fcindt*! 

Was bin icli v'icl bosorgt, don 
Othom auff'/ngobon? 

An mir ist inindor nichts, das 
lobot, als nndu Bobon! 

I ^^ive one more exam 2 )le, 
strength and grace: 

Lass dicli nur nicbts nicbt tauren 

mit trail roll ! 

Soy stilli-1 
Wi<‘ (jott os filgt, 

So soy vcrgniigt, 

INloin Willo I 

Wa s wilst du bouto sorg(*n 

auff morgon? 
dor oino 
stobt alb'in fiir; 

Dor giobt aucb dir 
das doino I 


Praisod for my travels, toiling 
cbcorfully. 

Young, 'watidiful, eager, — 
named for ivbat I’ve done, 

Till tbe last sands of eartby 
time bo run. 

Tbis, German Muses, was your 
legacy ! 

God, Fatin'!’, Dearest, Friends, 
is my worth so ? 

I say good night, and now must 
disa|)]H'ar: 

Tbe black grave waits, all else 
is finisbod bme : 

What Death may do, that do be 
to bis foe ! 

To yield mybrealb shall bring 
me little strife : 

There’s iiaugbl of life in me 
that less lives than my lil\*! 

for the sake of its brief 


My soul, no dark dejiression 
borrow 

From soiTow! 

Be still ! 

As God disposeth now, 

Bo cheerful thou, 

JSIy will ! 

To-day, why wilt tln>u trouble 
borrow, 

For to-morrow ? 

One alone 

Gareth for all that be : 
lie’ll give to the<! 

Thine own 1 
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Sej uur in alien Handel 

obn Wandel, 

St eh’ teste 1 
AVas (intt bes(;hleust, 
das ist und lieisst 
das Ix'stti. 


Stand, tin'll, whatever’s nnder- 
tulten. 

Unshaken ! 

Lift up thy breast I 
M’^liatso thy God ordains. 

Is and rc'inains 

The best! 


Paul Floiiimin^ is anotlier instance, like Scliiller and 
Pnrns and Oliarlos Lamb, where the quality of the 
author's character becomes a part of his fame. One 
who knows mdliing of his personal histtiry will feel his 
nature in Ids works. I sliould like to linger longer in 
his company, but the mild eyes of Simon Dach, the 
huge wig of Clryphius, and the modest dignity of Fried¬ 
rich YOU Logan's attitude warn me that wi'. are not yet 
halfw'ay through the century. 

Of Simon Lacdi there is little to be said. He was 
born on the easti^rn verge of Germany, at Memel, in the 
beginning of the cc'ntury, ]»assed the grc'ater jiart of his 
life as Professor of Poetry at the University of Konigs- 
berg, and <li(Ml in 1G5^). He was a follower of the Sile¬ 
sian scliool, and a wTitcr of many liynins w'liich combine 
coiToctht'ss of form with sincere devotional feeling. 
Hi s natural tendency seems to have boon to imitate the 
r, ov common songs of the people, and how 
narrowly he missed an original place hi literature may 
be seen from the popularity of his song ^"Anke von 
T}(oroi(\" which every German knows and sings at this 
day. It is written in the Low-German of Eastern 
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Prussia. The traclitioii says that Aiiiiie of Tharaw was 
betrothoil to him aiul then left liim for another, where¬ 
upon he wrote the tender ballad as a piece of bitter 
irony; but tlui same story is told of the authorship of 
our familiar Scotch ballad, “Annie LaAvrie,” and is 2 )er- 
ha 2 >s untrue in both cases. The feeling, in both tlui 
8c^)teli and the Low-German ballad, is very similar, as 
you will notice, and the melodics attached to both are 
as tender as the Avoi ds. I Avill give you the original, and 
LongfelloAv's admirable translation: 


Ankc von Tliuraw oss. dc mv 
gffollt, 

So OSS luilm Lf'wen, lAilin Ooot 
on milin (niolt. 

Ankti von Tluinuv hofft wcddor 
o(‘r Hurt 

Op iny t on Ij<>w\)n dn 

Scliinart. 

Anko von Tliaruw' milin Hikli- 
doni, milin Ooot, 

Du miline Seolo, milm Flcescli 
on milin lllort ! 

Quoin allot Woddor glilik d i ons 
tlio sclilalni, ^ 

Wy syn gosdnnt, liy ooii ang«*r 
tho Stalin. 

Krancl;lioit, IJorr.ilgung, llodrdf- 
nds on Pilin, 

Sal vnsi'or Ldvo, A'crnottinge 
syn. 


Anni(‘ of Tliaraw, inv truo lovo 
of old, 

Slit' is niy life, and my goods, 
and my gold. 

Annio of Tharaw, lior lioart onco 
again 

To nio lias snrrondori'd in joy 
and in pain. 

Annio of Tharaw, my lichrs, 
my good. 

Tliou, O my soul, my flosli, and 
my blood ! 

Then oomo tho wild woathor, 
conio sh ot or <‘onn‘ snow, 

We will stand by oach other 
howovt r it blow. 

Oppression, and sic‘kn(‘ss, and 
sorrow, and pain 

Shall be to onr true love as 
links to tho chain. 
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IJccht as oon Palnioii-Bc^hm aver 
socle stoclit, 

Je lUL'lir oil llago] on Iiogon an- 
fciolit ; 

So wardt do Low’ on onsmiLcliticli 
on groJit, 

Diircli Krvlitz, dorch Lvdon, 
dorcli allorloy Xolit. 

Wordost dll "lilik oi'n inal von 
luy _o;otroiuil, 

Loowdost diu“, V or dm deo 
Sdnnc kulim leonnt ; 

Eck wdll (l vful<^«'n ddj cli Wdlor, 
ddrcli Mar, 

Ddrcli Yliss, dorcli Ihson, ddrcli 
filindhickot IT.ilir. 

Anko von Tharaw, milin Liclit, 
iniliiu' S )im, 

ISlilin Levon scliliiclit dek dn 
dilinot. liondiin. 

AVat dek *xobddo, wart van dy 
j^odalin, 

AVat dek vorbddo, dat kltsitu my 
stall 11 . 

AVat heft do Love diicli vor een 
liostand, 

AA'or nidi oon Hart dss, ern 
Miind, oouo Hand '? 

AA’’or dm sdek liartaget, kabbolt 
on sdiloylit. 

On ^libk don Hungon on Katton 
begoylit. 


As the palm-tree standetli so 
straight and tall, 

I'hi^ more the hail boats, and 
the more the rains fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow 
mighty and strong, 

Througli ci’osses, through sor. 
rows, through manifold 
wrong. 

Shouldst thou 1)0 torn from me 
to wander alon(*. 

In adosolati* laud whore the sun 
is scarce known,— 

Through forests I'll follow, and 
where the. sea flows, 

Through ice, and through iron, 
through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and 
mv sun. 

The thrinxds of our two lives are 
wov^en in one. 

VATiate’er 1 have bidden thee 
thou hast obeyed, 

AVhatever forbidden thou hast 
not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can 
love stand, 

AATieit! there, is not one heart, 
and one mouth, and one 
hand ? 

Some set'k for dissension, and 
trouble, and strife ; 

Like a dog and a cat live such 
man and wife. 
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Alike von Tliiiraw, dat war wy 
nich doll 11, 

Du lit'ist mvn Dvlifken, nivn 
Selialiiikcn, inilm llolin. 

\yut ock Legelin', liogelin-st du 
olik, 

Eck luht di'ii Rock dy, du liiltst 
luy de Brolik. 

Dit dss dat. Alike, du sdtesto 
Bull, 

Ecu Lilif on Socle wart ulit dck 
on Du. 

Dit malickt dat Lowon tom 
IliiiiimliscluMi Bilik, 

Dorcli Zankcii wart ct dei Hel- 
Icii gelilik. 


Annie of Tliaraw, such is not 
oiir love ; 

Thou art my lainhkin, iiiy chick, 
and my dove. 

W]iat('’er my desire is, in thiiio 
may be seen ; 

I am king of tin* household, and 
thou art its queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my 
heart’s sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one 
soul in one bnaist. 

This turns to a lu'aven the hut 
where wo dwell ; 

While wrangling soon changes 
a home to a hell. 


Wc cannot wonder that the peasant-poets were silent 
during this century. The people liad suffered too 
sorely to sing much else than tliose dt'votional poems, 
in Avhich they were directed to find consolation. This 
was the greatest misfortune hcquoathed by the Thirty 
Years’ War—that tlie nobles, as a class, soon repairtid 
their losses and enjoyed their former state, while the 
jiGople were so bruised and cripj^led, so weak and des¬ 
titute of the means of recovering their strength, that 
th(‘ir material condition was probably worse, and their 
opportunities for development less, than under the Ho- 
henstaufen Emperors. The war lasted so long that it 
finally educated its own soldiery, from whose brutal 
character no decent song of battle c'onld be expected. 
A later generation, at the end of the century, gave us 
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one song, or ratlier ballad of war, whicli lias outlived 
all tlie others of the time — the well-known 
RJiufciiinSjAvr etllc liUterj' celebrates the bravery 

of Prince Eugene of Savoy at tlie battle of Belgrade. 
The fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries Avere much more 
jirolific in folk-songs, and they were of a better literary 
charaeh'r than those of the seventeenth eentuiy. 

Be turning to the Silesian school, Ave find that the first 
important successor of Opitz Avas Andreas Gryphius, 
also a Silesian, born in Ifilfi. He Avas Avell educated, a 
remarkable jdiilologist for his time, familiar Avith the 
classical and Oriental languages and all the living 
tongues of Eurf)p('‘.; he traA^eled for^ tAvo years, Ausiting 
Italy and England, became Syndic of Glogau, his native 
])lace, and dual in 1GG4. Gryphius must be placed bc- 
loAv Opitz as a hnic poet, although in form and finish 
he is an equal; but he did not create a school, like 
the latter. He only obeyed the hxAvs Avhich had been 
already adopted. His poetry has a melancholy, almost 
a dreai'A" character: his favorite themes Avere church- 

a/ 

yards, death, and rest after troubles. But he deserves 
to be sj)ecially mentioned as a dramatic author. Ho 
Avas the first to ele.A^ate the dramal^jic literature of Ger¬ 
man a% Avhich, up to this time, seems to liaA'O been chiefly 
modeled on the puppet plays find miracle plays. As a 
good English scholar, Gryphius had the highest models, 
and one of his comedies, ^^Petcr Sqnome,'" gives tolera¬ 
bly clear evidence that he Avas acepainted Avith Shake- 
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speare. It is true that Peter Quince of the “ Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream ” was already known in Germany, as 
a charach^r, tlirough the English traveling actors ; but 
Gryphius imitates the device of a play within a play, 
from the “Pyramus and Thisbc” of Shakesjieare. His 
tragedies of “Zco Armcniufi,'' '‘F((j)i/tiau’' and 
i^fnart ” are declamatory and grandiloquent, somewhat 
like those of Dryden’s famous rival, Elkanah Settle; 
but they at least inaugurated in Germany a much 
better character of dramatic art. In tliis res])ect, we 
must give Gryphius a similar credit to that wliich we 
have given to Opitz: he advanced the literary standard 
of his day. After chc models which they furnished,— 
the one in purity of language and the external structure 
of verse, the other in the dramatic treatment of a 2 :)roper 
subject,—no author dared to return to the imj^erfect 
standard of jirevious times. There was thus a general 
advance of skill and taste, in spite of the adherence to 
a false system. We see sometliing similar in the jdie- 
nomena of our American literature at the present day. 
But the “ sensational ” element, as it is called, whicli 
has crept into English and American literature, is even 
worse in its effect oq the mental habits of the jieojdo 
than was the affected classicism of the seventeentli cen¬ 


tury ; for it goes bej^ond “ the modest}^ of nature,” in¬ 
stead of falling below it. 

With Andreas Gryphius the first Silesian school came 
to an end, Vilmar, in liis history of the period, gives 
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some curious examples of its affectations, and some of 
tliem remind us of similar features in tlie Eimlisli litera- 
turc of tlie last century. Where the earliest German 
j^octs used simple suhstantives, as nif^lit, the forest, the 
sefi, the UKidifcval authors added the most obvious ad¬ 


jectives, as dark niglit, tlie gnnurood, the bh<e sea. The 
Silesians made a deliberate chase after elegant and 
original Avords, and the discoA^tny of a new adjectiA^e Avas 
a cause of rejoicing to the brotherhoods of the Palm and 
the Pine. Thus, IRuh evening Avas first adopted; but 
j)iesently some fortunate poet hit upon hnncn, and all 
CA'enings Avere broAvn, to the end of the century. You 
Avill find the same word, applied to* evening and shade, 
by Gray and Collins ; and morning, 3'ou Avill notice, av as 
nearl}^ always purjtlc in the last century. In the sen¬ 
sational school, now-a-days, all things are opal, to]:)az, 
emerald or ruby ; and it is doubtful Avhether Ave can get 
any farther. Opitz established the fjishion : he made 
all tears -syd/, all Avater ghissy, all north-stars cold^ for his 
folloAvers. The earth, according to his mood, Avas cither 
a fjmd round, a hcatdifnl round or a desolcde round. 
Addison calls it a “ terrestrial ball,” and Tennyson 
styles the moon “ an argent round,” 

Now, 3"ou can readily imagine that after Opitz and 
Giyphius had been accepted as models, their later fol¬ 
lowers, being ntterty deficient in original genius, knew 
notliing else to do but to copj^ and exaggerate their most 


obvious characteristics. 


This is, in fact, the distinction 
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of wliat is called the second Silesian scliool. It rose 
into existence, toward tlie end of the century, under the 
leaderslii]) of two nohlemen, Hoffmanswaldau and Lo- 
licnsteiii. Let me give you a single s])eciinen from the 
first of tlicsc, and I think you will require no further 
illustration of the character of the school: “Your coun¬ 
tenance gives strength and light to the stars. The year 
has four seasons, you but one, for the spring always 
blossoms on your lips. Winter does not approach you, 
and the sun is hardly permitted to shine beside the 
beam of your eyes. You carry virtue in a si)lendid 
purple dish, ornamented, as it seems, witli white ivoiy: 
your mouth is the retreat of a thousand nightiiigjdos, 
and the tongues of angels besg to be admitted therein as 
servants.” Add to such stuff as this the mechanical 
jingle of Siegmund von Birken—whom Southey seems 
to have imitated in his Balls of Lodore,”—the tiresome 
melodies of Christian Gryphius, the literary son of his 
father Andreas, and the bh>od-and-tliunder tragedies of 
Lohenstein, and we cannot help feeling that the only 
use of this second Silesian school was to create such a 
disgust with the system, that a reaction must inevitably 
follow. So, in England, the bombast and nonsense of 
the aristocratic writers, of exactly the same period, w'as 
followed by the revival of Queen Anne’s time. 

This is the translation of a passage from Siegmund 
von Birken, which may have suggested the tinkling 
music ill the “ Falls of Lodore ” : 
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WELCOME TO SPUING. 

They’re glancing, entrancing and dancing. 

The blossoming meadows ; 

While glcameth, and beamcth, and stroameth 
Th(( dew in the shadows. 

Thc*y’re spr(‘adiug, and wedding, and shedding. 

The fri‘shly-leaved branches; 

And rustle, ami hustle with bustle 
The wind as it launches. 

They spring out, and sing out, and ring out. 

The pipes in their blowing ; 

In daytime the jdaytiine of May-time 
The shejiherds an* showing. 

But there was one man, also a Silesian, yet standing 
as much alone as Milton, and Diyden after him, wdioso 
•works arc as the shadow of a rock in a weary land. 
This is Briedrich yon Bogan, another of the neglected 
minds who first receiyod recognition and critical justice 
from Lessing. He was horn in 1004, educated at Brieg, 
in Silesia, where he was a page in the house of the 
reigning Duke, and afterward, haying studied jurispru¬ 
dence, an official in the chancery of the Duchy. He 
was poor, dependent f)n a small salary, and his life was 
one of toil and trouhlo. A complete collection of his 
aphorisms, epigrams and lyric poems was published 
under the name of Salomon yon Golaw, in 1054, and in 
the following 3 "ear he died, Fiye or six years before 
his death, he was elected a member of the Order of the 
Balm; but he seems to haye had yery little intercourse 
■with the other Silesian members, and his works show 
only slight ti*aces of the influence of the school. 

9 
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Friedricli A"on Logan is a nolile cliaracter, in wliatever 
aspect we consider liiin. He was an earnest tJiinker in 
a tlionglitless time; lie was a strong, believing, aspiring 
soul, a man of steadfast integrity and virtue, in an ag(i 
of lawlessness and vice. His j^ossessions were wasted 
by the tcrrililo war; Wallenstein’s troops overran the 
Duchy, raidh'ft a trail of barbarism behind them; but 
liothijig could shake his inherent goodness and bravery 
for the sake of good. The tliousand brief ajiliorisms 
wliicli he has left were written as tlu'-y came to him 
during a period of twenty-five years of labor: they are 
sim 2 )ly the necessaiy recreation of his mind. Tlie gov¬ 
erning 2 )rinci 2 )le of ^his life was to do his nearest duty, 
and he only gave to letters the time which he could s^iare 
from his office and the care of his family. The follow¬ 
ing cou 2 )lctof Logan, which is almost proverbial to-day, 
will be readily recognized in Longfellow’s translation: 

Gottos IMtililrn laahlon lanfrsain. Though tlio mills of God grind 
malilcn aber trefliich klcin ; slowly, yot tlioy grind ox- 

cof'ding small; 

Ob aus Ijangmut or sicb siuimot, Tboiigb with pationoc ho stands 
bringtmit Schiirf’er alles oin. waiting, with exaotnoss 

grinds he all. 

This image of a mill seems to have been a favorite 
with him. I find the following satirical allusion to 
some one of his acquaintance: 

Fungus’ mouth is like a mill, and as fast as over ran ; 

For each handful wit it grinds, there’s a bushel wordy bran. 
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Hero is another: 

A inin-stfme and tlio human heart are whirled huevor round : 

Where either nothing has to grind, it must itself be ground. 

This is the general character of Logan’s aj)horisins— 
brief, i)it]iy, witty, but with an niiderl^niig tone, citlier 
of Avisdoii), or satire, or faith, or tenderiuiss- Many of 
his couplets or verses have strayed away from him, and 
are used at this day b}^ thousands wiio iicTt'r guess 
whence they came. I remember that wlicii 1 first tra¬ 
veled on foot through German}^, I often saw these lines 
in the SfajHinh/fcLcrj or albums, of the traveling journey¬ 
men whom I met on the highways: 

• 

Ilollnung ist oin Stab, 

Uud (joduld cin Koisokloid, 

Da TTian mit. durch W'elt und Grab 
AV'andelt in die Ewigkfdt. 

These lines I afterward found in Logan’s a])horisms. 
Lili^e all genuine, thinking brains, his judges are full f)f 
suggestions of the exju’essions of later and more fortu¬ 
nate authors. Goethe says: “Es irrt der Mensch, so 
laiig er strebt," but Tjogau had said before him—“Dass 
ich irre, bleibt gewiss, alldie well ein Mensch ich bin.” 
liOgau wrote: 

Fruhling ist dcs Jalircs Dose ; Dosen fcind dcs Friililhigs Zier ; 

Uud dtT Kosen Dosonfiirstin sewd und liclssot billig Ilir’ 

and t\vo Jiundred years after him Tennyson wrote: 

“Queen rose of tbe rosobud garden of girls, 

Queen lily and rose in one.” 
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The modern German poet Kiickert says: Repetition 
is compensation for the transitory bliss”—and we find 
in Logan “ The best nourishment of pleasure is repeated 
pleasure.” I might extend this list of corrcispondenees, 
and thus j)roye, backward, the genuine (quality of Lo¬ 
gan’s genius. There could be no greater contrast tliaii 
biitwecii the members of the second Silesian school, 
with their thin and weak pretense of ideas, tlieir in¬ 
flated diction and deluge of interminable Avorks, and tliis 
liard-AYorking, lonely, modest man, croAvding his honest 
thought and sound reflection into a fc'AV brief linos, and 
ghdiig them to the Avorld under an assumed name. He 
might haA^e furnishc«l not only all of them, l)ut also the 
deA'otional poets, Gerhard and Framh, AAutli a better 
material than the\" found. There are stnx^ral sermons 
and hymns compressed into these four lines of Logau: 

MonscLlicli ist cs, Sunth' treiboii ; 

Teufliscli ist’s, in Sarulcn l)k“ib(’n ; 

Cbristlicli ist es, Siindc hasstni; 

Gottlieb ist cs, Sund’ erlasscn. 

During the wdiole of the seventeenth century, tliere is 
no prose which at all approaches that of Luther in 
simplicity and strength. We find, it is true, that the 
provincialism of the Avriters,—the marks of their par¬ 
ticular dialects,—begin to disappear, and the pure High- 
German, under the influence of the literary societies, 
is gradually gaining ground; but the popular sources 
from which Luther drew so much are neglected. Both 
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Silesian scliools, biit especially the secoiul, operated 
unfavorably upon the prose style of the day. Opitz and 
Gryphius taiight a hard, cold, formal manner, whereby 
the language loses much (jf its native life and warmth, 
and the scu’ond school 'was such a mixture of affectation 
ajul bombast, that many of its ]>roductions now seem to 
us to be intentional parodies of their authors. Lohen- 
stein’s romance of ‘"Arminius and Thusnelda,” covering 
iK^arly 3,000 quarto pages, printed in double columns, is 
simply monstrous : we marvel that an individual should 
commit, or a public (uiduro, such an overwhelming of- 
fc'nso. But we I’cmember how or.r own ancestors were 


fascinatc'd with Clarissa Harlow, and how the German 
public of to-day reads the nine volumes and 4,000 pages 
of Gutzkow’s Zunherer von .//oae” 


Tlu^ best 2 )rose work of tlic time is certainly Grim- 
melhausen’s “Fijup/irinsunns,'' Avhich bears nearly the 
same relation to the 2 )oin 2 ^ous romances oi- the Silesian 
authors as Fielding to Itichardson. It is a story of 
common life, told in bare, clear, racy Language, and with 


the same fresh realism which we find in “ Tom Jones” 


and “ JoseqJi Andrews.” Next in value I should rank 
the homilies and didactic writings of the monk Abraham 
a Santa Clara, Avhich are also sim 2 )Ie in tone, and really 
effective because they betray no straining after effect. 
Zinkgrid’s historical sketches, the travels of Olearius, 
and the orations of Baron Canitz, have, at least, the 
merit of being tolerable where nearly all is ^^ositively 
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l)iid. We cjin onl}" say tliat tlio average performance 
of tlie prose writers is liiglier at tlie close tlian it was at 
the beginning of tlie century. The language by this 
time was sulhcientiy devclojxMl, and the excellences and 
faults of its literature so abundantly manifested, that it 
was read}^ for the use of better intellects. These came, 
soon afterward, in Haller and Hagedorn and Gellert— 
then followed the first master-mind of the great modern 


period, Lessing. 

In studying this long and interrupted intellectual his¬ 
tory of the German race, we must beA\'are of confining 
our interest to iiidividnal authors, or even to jnxrticular 
eras. Tliis seventeenth century, which we have betm 
considering, becomes a tedious field of rc'scarch if avo 
separate it from tlie centuries before and after it. Each 
author must be judged, first, in relation to his own 
time, and the temporary influences wliich gave char¬ 
acter to liis Avorks : tlien, b^" the absolute standard of 
achievement, by liis contribution to the permanent (d(^- 
ments of growth in his country and in the Avorld. 
Unless we accpiire this latter and broader habit of vision, 
we may fail to see the true meaning of many Ihes, tlie 
true im])ortance of many historical periods; andAA'o shall 
surely derive from the general survey one lesson Avhich 
might escape us if w^e looked only to particulars—one 
lesson of the greatest value to CAaAry young American 
■whose tastes or talents lead him toAvard literature :— 


that nothing is more delusive than the fashion of the 
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(lay: that the immediate popularity of a work is no test 
whatever of its excellence : that the writer who consults 
the general moods or likings of the public is never 
likely to achieve genuine and permanent success;—while 
he who considers only the truth of his thought, the 
simplicity and clearness of its expression, and its proba¬ 
ble value to all humanity, may seem to be disparaged 
or neglected for a time, but shall surely be acknowl¬ 
edged by that eveidasting, lofty int(dligence of men 
which is above all fleeting fashions of literature. 



VII. 


LESSING. 

We now rcacli a period where the lan^iiapje is wliolly 
inotlcrn. Wo lind no difference, oxce])t in style and 
habit of thought, lietween the authors of Queen Aiiiie’s 
time and those of our own day: so our G(‘rman l)rother 
finds no greater difference between the ])resent and the 
authors who were l)orn one hundred and fifty years ago. 
From this period, we are able to contrast aud compare 
tlie two languages, as they arc now spoken, and tlius to 
appreciate intelligently the two literatures. 

Instead of giving a general historical survey of modern 
German Literature, I sliall take U]), in tlie order of their 
lives, the six most prominent authors, and, by describing 
them and their works sejiarately, give you, tlirough 
them, a picture of the times in wliicli they lived. They 
are—^Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Scliiller aud 
Goethe. The great era of German Literature, which 
they created, correspoTids to tlie Augustan in Rome and 
the Elizabethan in England—an era which commenced 
about the middle of the last century, and terminated, with 
the death of Goethe, in the year 1832. Within the pre¬ 
scribed limits, it will not be possible to give a complete 
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history of the period ; hecanse, more than the literature 
of any other language, that of Germany, on account of 
the larger culture of its creative minds, is connected 
witli the coiitemj:)or{iry literature of the rest of Europe. 
We cannot dissociate it, as we can that of England and 
of France, from the influence of foi’eign thought and the 
literary fashions i)revalent in otlier (Countries. But the 
life of every author, who has shared in shaping the 
development of his generation, always reflects, in an 
individual form, the influences which affect the class to 
which he speaks, since he must admit them and take 
til cm into account, although he himself may remain 
comparatively indeiiendent. I hojip, therefore, that an 
account of tlie men who hai^e created the modern litera¬ 
ture of Germany will, at the same time, enable us to 
estimate the character of that literature, and its im- 
liortance as an element of human develo 2 :)ment. 

One who is familiar with the German language will 
Inive little difliculty in selecting the characteristics which 
distinguish the literature of Germany from that of otJier 
nations. You are aware that the German language is 
subtle, rich and involved in its structure; while the 
English, with an even greater flexibility, generally re¬ 
mains realistic, simple and direef. These prominent 
cbaracteristics repeat themselves in the two literatures, 
for speech and thought have a reciprocal influence. A 
great genius partly forces the language he uses to adapt 
itself to his own intellectual quality, and he is partly 
9 -^ 
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forced l)y tlie liiiiguage to submit liis intellect to its laws. 
Apart from this circumstance, however, the natural 
tendency of a German author is to express himself in 
accordance with an intellectual system, which he has 
discovered or imagined, and ado2:)tcd as his own; while 
the hjiiglish author, if he be honest, is more concerned 
for the thing he ex2:)rcsses, and its effect, than for its fit¬ 
ness as a 2)art of any such system. In the 2>rivato cor- 
resi^ondence of the German authors, we find tlieir works 
recij^rocally analyzed, according to tlie literary 2>i’in- 
ciples of each ; their conce2)tions are tested by a])stract 
laws; and felicities of exj)ression, which an English critic 
usually notices first, are witli them a secondary interest. 

Now, where such theories, or systems, harmonize with 
the eternal canons of Literary Art—and of aJl Art, the 
key to wliich may be given in three ^vords, Elevation, 
Pro] 3 ortion, Ite^^ose—they hel^^, not hindei’, the author’s 
best develo])ment. Goethe, Lessing and Schiller are 
illustrious exam2)les of this. But where the system 
reflects some special taste, some strong 2)ei'Sonal ten¬ 
dency, as ill the cases of Klo 23 stock, Wieland and llich- 
ter, it carries its own limitations aloi^g with it. The 
author who allows himself to be thus circumscribed, 
may become ruler over some fair 2^rovince of literature, 
but he cannot belong to the reigning line of the king¬ 


dom. 

This tendency, perhaps, ex2flains the fact that German 
literature seems to reflect a greater range of intellectual 
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and spiritual experience tlian ours. It is more frank, 
intimate and confidential—sometimes to a dc^^ree wliicli 
is almost repellant to Anglo-Saxon reserve ; for tlie 
autlior is less careful to conceal the opc'ratiems of liis 
mind;—it touclies tlie nature of man on many sides, and 
endeavors to illuminate all the aspects of life. Tlie 
tlieorcdic tendencies of its autliors do little harm, for 


tLcy counteract each other—nay, they often do good hy 
sulistituthig a fashion of thought for the narrower form 
of a fashion in expression. 

During tln^ Avhole of the seventeenth century and the 
heginning of the eighteenth, as I have already said, the 
literary history of Germany may ^dmost he compared 
to a desert. The annals of scarcely any other modern 
nation sliow such a long period of barrenness. But 
early in the last century, Glcim and Gellert Avere born 
—two authors Avho seem to have been destined to stand 


between the waste that went before and the harvest 


Avhich followed. They are thus important or insignifi¬ 
cant, according to the side from Avhich we look at them. 
But, even before tin^y had reached their producth^c 
acthdty, greater minds were in the Avorld. In the year 
1724, Klopstock Avas born; in 1729, Lessing; in 1733, 
Wieland; in 1744, Herder; in I'flO, Goethe; in 1759, 
Schiller, and in 17G2, Bichter. Every six years a neAv 
name, destined to be an independent, Auctorious, per¬ 
manent power. 

Great men noA^cr come upon an age entirely unpre- 
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pared to receive them. The secret influences which 
culminated in a fierce social and political crisis, toward 
the end of the century, were already at Avork, and there 
must iiaA^e heen a large class of receptive minds capable 
of sustaining those Avhich Avere born to create. For 
these latter, liOAveA^er, a season of struggle Avas certain. 
Tliere is a A^ast ditterenco between the silent and the 
spoken protest. The courts, the uniA^ersities and the 
clergy, at that thnc, held a despotic sway oA'er opinion 
and taste. The young author made haste to secure his 
titled patron, and paid by flattery for the little freedom 
of expression Avhich he Avas alloAV'ed to exercise. We 
can best measure the stagnation of tlie ])eriod, and its 
geneial subservience to authority, by the angry excite¬ 
ment Avhich folloAA'ed CAvu'y attempt at literary indepen¬ 
dence. The richest gifts Avere repcdled; the Ava^^s to 
larger liberty Avere closed as fast as they Avere opened; 
and the present gloi'y of the German race Avas for a long 
time resisted as if it Avere a shanu'.. 


The man avIio first broke a clear, broad path out of 
this Avilderness Avas Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. I 
choose him first because he Avas the true pioneer of 
German thought—^l)ecanse his life Avas “ a battle and a 
march ”—a long and hitter fight for truth, tolerance and 
freedom. If his greatest merits seem if) liaA^e been over- 
shadoAved for a time by the achieA'ements of others, they 
come all the more 'clearly to light in that distance of 
time Avhich gives us the true perspective of men. We 
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spo him now ns ho was, an unshakon lioro of litoraturo, 
always loading a forlorn hojie, always armed to the 
teeth, always confident of the final victory. I know of 
no finer instance of justified self-reliance than is fur¬ 
nished hy his life. 

He was horn in Camenz, a small Saxon town, where 
his father was a clergyman of scanty means and of a 
severe and stubborn nature. Being the eldest son, it 
was meant that he should follow his father’s calling. 
At the ai]fe of twelve he was sent to school at Meissen, 
and three years afterward to the University of Leipzig. 
But even as a boy ho asserted his independence, entirely 
neglecting theological studies, and devoting himself to 
languages, lihn-aturo and the drama. Tlie dictator in 
literary matters in Leipzig, at that time, was Gottsched,—• 
a man of some al)ility, but pedantic, conventional and 
arrogant to the last degree. The boy Lessing w*as one 
of the first to dispute his authority. He became a con¬ 
tributor to literary journals, writing anacreontic lyrics 
or stinging criticisms, according to his mood, and in his 
eighteenth year coiujdeted a comedy, ^‘Der junge Ge- 
h'lirfe^' (The Young Savant), which was performed soon 
iifterward. Even at that age, he recognized clearly the 
characteristics of Erench and of English literature, and 
bec'ame a partisan for the latter, in order to resist the 
French influence which was then so iiowerful in Ger¬ 
many. In a short time, he stood almost alone : there 
were few hands (or, at least, pons) that were not raised 
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against him. So 2 )oor that he was han'ly ahle to live, 
he was called immoral and profligate; his contempt of 
the reigning j)edaiitry was ascribed to a l)arl)aric want 
of tast(‘; and his refusal to devote himself to theology 
was set down as atheism. Tlie slanders 2 '>reTaloiit in 
Lei 2 )zig reached his home, and were followed hy angry 
or reproachful letters from his father. The 2 >atience and 
the good sense witli which he endured these troiihles 
are remarkable in one so young. In one of his letters, 
he quotes from Plautus the words of a fathei* who is 
discoiitented with his son; in another, referring to his re¬ 
fusal to become a clergyman, he says boldly ; “ Ileligion 
is not a thing which a man should acccqd in simjde faith 
and obedience from his 2 >arcnts,”—meaning that it must 
be devckq^ed through the as^nration f)f the individual soul. 

In his twenty-first year, Lessing went to Berlin, 
wdiere he siicceeded in su 2 i 2 )orting himself by literary 
labor. He made the acquaintance of ]\Ioscs J\Tcndels- 
sohn, Ilamler and the jioets Gleim and Yon Tvleist, and 
his mind began to develoi) raj^idly and vigorously in a 
fresher and freer intellectual atmos])hero. Notwith¬ 
standing his scant}" earnings, he managed to collect a 
valuable library, and to contribute small sums fr<)in 

w 

time to time for the education of his younger brothers. 
In the year 1755 his jday of “JI/Ys S<(rcf, S(ni}ps(m” was 
completed. It was modeled on the English drama, and, 
as the German stage uj) to that time had been governed 
entirely by French ideas, it was a sudden and violent 
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innovatioTi, tlio sncccss of wliicli was not assured until 
ten years later, wlien Lessing produced ^^Mhuui von 
Barnlielm'' Tlie English authors of Queen Anne’s 
time—especially Swift, Steele, Addison and Po])e—had 
an equal share with tlic Greek and Latin classics in 
determining the character of his labors. lie was also a 
careful student of Shakespeare and of Milton, and seems 
tn have caught from them something of the compact 
strength of Ms style. 

After t(ni years, passed partly in Witteid)erg, but 
mostly in Ilerliii, Lessing became the secretary of Gene¬ 
ral Tauenzien, and in 1760 folloAved the latter to Bres¬ 
lau, where he remained five years.. During this time 
he wrote von and ‘'Ldocoon ('ey the 

Limits of Poetry and Painting), Avhich was published 
iij 1766. The great era of German liiei’ature commenced 
with these works. The '^Loocoon'' in its style, in its 
ecpial subtlety and clearness, in its breadth of intel- 
h^ctual vision, was a work the like of which had not been 
seen behn-c. It was above popularity, because it ap¬ 
pealed only to the finest minds ; but its lessons sank 
deeply into one mind—that of the young Goethe, then 
a student athLeipzig—and set it in the true path. 

The remainder of Lessing’s history is soon told. Ho 
spent two more years in Berlin, living from hand to 
mouth, and then {iccepted the proposition tt") go to Ham¬ 
burg, and assist in establishing a new theatre. The ex¬ 
periment failed, and he thereupon made, another. He 
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took a partner, and cominonocd tlie printing and pnb- 
lisliing business upon an entirely new plan; but as 
iicitlier lie nor liis partiier had any practical knowledge 
of printing, they failed wretchedly in a year or two. In 
1770, Lessing, aged fort 3 "-one, found himself penniless, 
deej)!)" in debt, his library of six tljousand volumes 
scattered to the winds, his father writing to him for 
1110110 }% and his sister reproaching him with being a 
heartless and undutiful son. But during those three 
3 "ears in Hamburg he had wi’itten his “Dramaiiirijivj^ 
a work second in importance onl}" to his 

The Duke of Brunswick offered him the post of libra¬ 
rian at Wolfenbiittel, with a salary of six hundred 
tlialers (about four hundred and tift}^ dollars!) a 3 "ear, 
and thenceforth his wandering life ceased. He visited 
Mannheim and Yicnna, and accompanied the hereditary 
Duke of Brunswick on a journe}’' to Italy; but travel 
seems to have left little impression upon his mind. In 
the two or three letters from Italy, written to his be¬ 
trothed wife, there is nothing about either the country 
or the anticpie sculpture, concerning which lie had })re- 
viously written so much. Ho married in 1770, lost his 
wife and child in a little more than a j^ear, and then 
lived as before entirely for literature. The two short 
letters which ho wrote to his friend Eschonburg, after 
the death of his child and wife, are wonderful ex- 
l^ressions of the strength and tenderness of the man. 
I know not where to find, in all the literature of the 
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world, siicli tragic patlios expressing itself in tlie com¬ 
monest words. He does not say wliat lie feels, but we 
feel it all the more. 

On the 3d of Jaimary, 1778, he writes : 

I seize the moment when my wife lies utterly unconscions, to 
thank you for your sympathy. My happiness was ojily too short. 
And it was so hard to lose him, this son of mine I P^ir he had so 
much understanding— so much understanding ! Bo not think that the 
f(^w hours of my fatherhood have made me a very ape of a father ! 
I know what I am sa3dng. Was it not understanding that he came so 
unwillingly lo the world ?—that he so soon saw its unreason ? ^^^as it 
not understanding that ho grasped the first chance of leaving it again? 
To be sure, the little fidget-luaid tak(;s his mother Avith him, and from 
me !—for there is little hopes that I may keep her. I thought I 
might he even as fortunate as other men ; but it has turned out ill 
for me. 

Just one week afterward lie wrote to Esclienburg: 
“ My wife is dead ; now I have .also had this experi¬ 
ence. I .am glad that no other experience of the kind 
rem.ains for me to endure—.and am quite easy.” His 
Nathan dvr Wvlse ”—tlie only one of his works which 
has been translated and published in this country— 
appeared in 1779, and in 1781 ho died, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

The closing years of his life were embittered by a 
violent theological controversy, and the enmity which 
it excited against him was no doubt a cause of the slight 
success which his last great work, “ Nathan the AVise,” 
attained. He had not even the consolation of know¬ 
ing that the seed he had sown was vital, and had 
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already germinated. It a sad ending of a singu¬ 
larly cheerful and courageous life. 

In the l)iograi)hies of authors, we do not always find 
that genius rests on a strong basis of character. Thei c 
are many instances where we apjirove the mind, and 
condemn the man. But Lessing’s chief intellectual 
quality was a passion for truth, so earnest and un¬ 
swerving, that we cannot help expecting to find it mani¬ 
fested in the events of his life; and we shall not be 
disappointed. Whatever faults may liaA^e been his, lie 
was always c.andid, honest, honorable and unselfish. 
He lived at a time when a very little tact and ]diancy 
of nature might have greatly advanced his fortunes— 
when a little 2 ')rudent reticence, now and then, would 
have saved him from many an angry denunciation. 
But he seems never to have concerned himself with 
anything be^’ond his immediate needs. “All that a 
man wants, is health,” he once wrote ; “ why shcAild I 
trouble myself about the future? What would be lU’i- 
vation to many is a sufficiency to me.” In one of his 
earlier poems, ho says: “Fame never sought me, and 
would not, in any case, have found me. I have never 
craved riches, for why, during this short journey, where 
so little is needed, should one hoard it up for thieves 
rather than himself ? In a little while I shall be tram¬ 
pled under the feet of those who come after. Why 
need they know upon whom they tread ? I alone know 
who I am.” This self-reliant spirit, without vanity. 
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only asserting itself when its independence must be 
maintained, is very rare among men. Lessing under¬ 
stood the character and extent of his own power so well, 
even as a y<>ung man, that all his utterances have a 
stamp of certainty, which is as far as possible from 
egotism. 

We must bear in mind the fact that, when he began 
to write, literature was not much else than a collection 
of lifeless forms ; that government still clung to the 
ideas of the Middle Ages, and that religion had, for the 
most part, degenerated into rigid doctrine. Lessing’s 
joosition was that of a rebel, at the start. It was impos¬ 
sible for him to breathe the same atmosphere witli tlie 
dogmatists of his day, and live. His first volume of 
poc'ins, chiefly imitations of the amorous lyrics of the 
ancients, gave tlio opportunity for an attack upon his 
moral character. In replying to his father, who seems 
to have joimul in the denunciation, he says: “ The 
cause of their existence is really nothing more than my 
inclination to attempt all forms of poetry.” He then 
adds : “ Am I so vei y wrong in selecting for my youth¬ 
ful labor something whereon very few of my country- 
ineu liave tried their skill? And would it not be 
fcK)lish in me to discontinue, until I have produced a 
master-piece V ” 

Lessing’s critical articles, which he began to w'rite 
during his first residence in Berlin, and especially his 
“ Letters on Literature,” soon made him respected and 
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foared, altlioiigli tliey gained liim few friends beyond tlic 
circle of liis personal associates. Industry, combined 
with a keen intellectual insight, had made him an adjni- 
rable 2)ractical scholar, and few men ever better knew 
lioAv to manage their resour(*es. His style, as I have 
said, was somewhat colored by his study of the English 
l.mguage. It is clear, keen and bright, never uncertain 
or obscure. Like the sword of Saladin it cuts its Avay 
through the finest web of sjieculation. He had neither 
reverence for names, nor mercy for jirctensions, and no 
mind of looser texture than his OAvn could stand before 
him. I know of no critical jiajiers in any literature, at 
once so brilliant and so destructive. They would liave 
had a more immediate and a wider effect, but for the 
fact that his antagonists reju'esentod the general senti¬ 
ment of the time, wdiich could not bo entirely snjij^i’^^ssod 
in them. Yet his x'l’hiciples of criticism wa^'re broader 
than mere d(‘fense and counter-attacb. To Pastor Lange, 
who complains of his “tone” toward him, he answers : 
“ If I w^ere commissioned as a Judge in Art, this 
would be m}" scale of tone : gentle and encouraging for 
the beginners; admiring wnth doubt, or doubting wnth 
admiration, for tin; masters; 2:)ositive and reyiellant 
for the botchers; scornful for the swaggerers; and as 
bitter as 2)ossible for the intriguers. The Judge in 
Art, wdio has but one tone for all, had better have 
none.” 

Unfortunately, he had few ojiportunities of expressing 
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either admiration or encouragement. He never failed 
to recognize the merits of Moses Mendelssohn, Klop- 
stock, Wieland and Herder; hut they were authors who 
stood in little need of his aid. They did not set them¬ 
selves in immediate antagonism to the fashion of the 
age. Their growth out of it, and into aii independent 
literary activity, was more gradual; consequently, each 
of them acquired, almost at the start, a circle of ad- 
niirc'rs and followers. But Lesshig marched straight 
forward, looking neither to the right nor to the left, in- 
diffcreiit wliat ju’ejudices he shocked, or upon whom he 
set liis feet. Having, as lie conceived, the great minds 
of Greece, Borne and England as his alliiis in the Past, 
he was content to sttind alone in the Present. His 


criticism was positive as well as negative : he not only 
pointed out tlie prevalent deficiencies in taste and know¬ 
ledge, hut he laid down tlie law which he felt to have 
l)('e]i violated, and substituted tlie true for the false 


intei-p rotation. 

I do not think that Lessing’s biographers have fully 
recognized the extent of his indebtedness to English 
authors. It has been remarked that his epigramma¬ 
tic poems read like stiff translations from the classics : 
to me they suggest the similar ])erformances of Swift 
and Herrick. The three plays by wiiich he revolution¬ 


ized tlie German stage —Sdra “J/ocaa 


voii Banthchn,'' and ^'EnnJia Guhfti,'' —were constructed 


upon English models. 


Mbth them the drama of ordinary 
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life was introduced into Germany. They have kept 
their place to this day, and are, e^^cn now, more fre- 
(piontly performed than the plays of Goethe. Althougli 
they possess little poetic merit, they are so admirabl}" 
constructed, with so jnuch regard to the movement of 
the plot and its cumulative development, that they have 
scarcely been surpassed by any later dramatic author. 
Even Goethe declares that it is impossible to estimate 
their influence on dramatic literature. 

The ‘‘ZrweooTv,” although a piece of positive criticism, 
seems to have been negatively inspired by an English 
book which h<as long been forgotten. Joseph Hpense, 
whose “ Anecdotes ” of Pope and others still survives, 
puldished in 1747 a work entitled, “ Polynietis,”—a 
comparison of the poetry and the art of the ancients, in 
which he took the ground that they illustrate eacli other 
—in other words, that they represent the same events. 
Lessing, whose interest in classic art had been gnnitly 
stimulated by the labors of Winckelmann, was led to 
examine the subject—to contrast ancient art with an¬ 
cient literature, and ascertain whether indeed tliey were 
only different modes of presenting the same subject, as 
Spouse asserted, or^whether each had its own se])arate 
and peculiar sphere of existence. The description f)f 
the fate of Laocoon and his sons, in Virgil, and the 
famous group of sculptim^, mentioned by Pliny (now 
in the museum of the Vatican, at Ptome), furnished him 
with a text, and gave the title to his work ; but from 
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tliis starting-point lie rises to tlio investigation of the 
nature of Poetry and Art, as methods of expression, and 
the laws which govern them. Where Gottsched and his 
school furnished patterns of versification, hy which men 
should be able to write mechanical poetr}', Lessing re¬ 
vealed the iiibdlectual law, without which all verse is 
but a lihdess jingle, dreary to the ears of men, and jn-o- 
hibited by the gods. 

The o 2 )ening sentences of the “Xuocooa” will give 
you some idea of the clearness and jirecision of the 
author’s mind. He begins thus : 

Tlie first person wlia rom]).'ired Poetry and Palnthifr with each 
other, was a man of sensitiv(‘ perception, who felt that both arts af- 
ft'Cted liiin in a similar maiiner. Both, he j)erc(MV('d, rt'prf'seiit absent 
objects as presc‘nt, substitute tht‘ appearance for the reality ; both are 
illusive, yet their illusions give pleasure. 

A second man ('luleavored to penetrate to the source and secret of 
this pleasure, and discovered that in both cas(‘s it floAVS from ffie 
same fountain. Beauty, the conception of which we first derive from 
material objects, has its universal laws, Avhrch apply to manythings — 
to action and thorrglrt, as w(*ll as to form. 

A third rrrau, reflecting upon the value and the application of 
these eteriral laus, i»'tceived that certain of them are ]>redoruinaut in 
pairrting, c<‘rtairr otlims in ]>o<‘try ; and that, therefore, through the 
latter, Po(‘try riiny come to the illustration of Painting ; through the 
formt'r Pairrting rrray illustrate Poetry, hy itrearrs of elucidation and 
example. 

The first of these men AA^as the lover ;• the second, the philoso¬ 
pher ; the third, the critic. 

Lessing tbon proceeds to show that a mere copy of 
a natural (rbjoct, uo iiuittor liow' admirably made, docs 
not constitute jtaintiug, aud that mere description docs 
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not constitute poetry. In l)otli cases tlie liiglier ele¬ 
ment of beauty is necessary, and tliis element can only 
exist under certain conditions. Tor instance, Poetry 
may express continuous action, but Art can only express 
sus])ended action. Poetry may represent the successive 
2)liascs of 2>assion, Art only a single phase at a time. 
The agents of form and color assist the rc2>resentation, 
in one case ; the agency of sound in the other. 

I can best give Lessing’s definition of the Lvo arts— 
■which is at the same time a distinction between them— 
in his own words. He says : 


Objects, whicli cither in thc-msclvcs or their parts, oxii't in com¬ 
bination, are ciilh'd Tlieiefore bodies, witli tludr visible char- 

iicti'ristics, an* the ])ro|)er sui)jects of paintin':;. 

Objc'cts, which succeed each other, or the i*arts of which snccei'd 
each other, are called actions. Therefore actions aie the legitimate 
snhj('ct of ]K)etrv. 

%11 bodies, however, do not exist simply in spacr*, hut also in 
time. They have a continuance, and each moment of tlu'ir duration 
th(‘y may ap])f‘ai- differeiCly and in different combinations, Kach of 
these nunnentary a])|)earanc('S and combinations, is the effect of a pre¬ 
ceding and may be the cause of a succeeding one, and thus the central 
])oint of an action. J’aintingmay therefon; imitate actions, but only 
by suggesting them thr'ingh bodies. 

On tlie other hand, aciions cannot exist of themselv(‘s, but are 
obliged to depenct upon certain existences. In so far as thi'se exist- 
enc<*s are bodies, or must be so consuh'red yroetry may rejjresent 
bodies, but only by suggi'feting them through actions. 


I must admit that this careful and delicate dissection 
of the 2Ji’iitei2)los of Art and Literature, has a greater 
charm for the German than for the English mind. But 
without considering Lessing's critical genius, we can- 
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not properly appreciate liis power and value. He was 
forced into this field of activity, and his capacities were 
sharpened hy constant exercise, yet it was his true 
work {ifter all. The critical and the creative faculties 
never entirely Jiarmonize in the same l)rain. The critic 
detects, by observation and {inalysis, wli.it tJie creative 
genius })osscsst‘S by a special, sidendid instinct. It is 
therefore possible for an author, c-oinmencing an im- 
portjLiit work, to know beforehand ioo ivcU how it should 
be done. His intellectual insmht mav bo so clear, so 
sure and so finely exercised, that nothing is loft for the 
imagination. Instead of following liis feeling, knowing 
tlnit nniny a briglit sur2:>rise, injiny jin unex])ected illu¬ 
mination of thought will come to hel^) him on the way, 
he is chilled by the critical faculty, which constantly 
looks over his shoulder and nKnldles with his freedom. 


The evidence of this is nowhere more ajijiarent than in 
Ijcssing’s 2)oems and jdays. With all their exc(dhmi 
qualities, they {ire almost wanting in that warm, imagi¬ 
native element Avhich welds thought and 2);ission and 
sijcech into one inse2)arable body. It is remarkable 
that his style, which is so sust{iined, so dignified and 


flexible in his criticiil papers, should seem slightly hard 
and me(dianical in his verse. His most ambitious work, 


“Natli{Ln the Wise,” h{is i^.ass.ages where the bhank 
verse is strong {iiid rhythmic{il, but it has also 2)assagcs 
the effect of which is not different from tlnit of j^rose. 
The one tiling, which we can all h'cl Ixdter thiin de- 
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scribe, was wanting, to make liim a truly great creative 
autlior; T)ut had ho possessed it, ho ■would probably 
ha've done h'ss service to the "world. Just the man 
that he was, was demanded by the ago in whicli ho 
lived. 

It appears from his correspondence and the testimony 
r f his friends, tliat he W]’ote a drama entitled 
the manuscript of Avliich was lost by the publisher to 
■svhom it was sent. Ho never attempted to rewrite it. 
From the small fragment which remains, and some ac¬ 
count of tlie d('sign of the whole whicli lias l)oen pre¬ 
served, this work was undoubtedly more poetic and 
imaginative than any of his other dramatic poems. It 
coincided vith Cloethe’s great work only in one par¬ 
ticular—that the soul of Faust is not lost, and Mejihis- 
tophcles loses his wagin'. His mind was not oidy fruit¬ 
ful, but very rapid in its operation, and only the 
smallest portion of his literary plans "was carried into 
effect. 

One of the severest experiences which Lessing was 
comixdled to undergo had but an indirect connection 
with literature. He was severely attacked by Pastor 
Gocze, of Hamburg, for various assertions of opinion, 
whicli the latter declared to be unchristian, and the 
quarrel which followed lasted during tlie whole of the 
year 1778 . It was carried (*n by printed pamphlets, of 
which Lessing wrote fifteen or sixteen. The ground 
which Lessing assumed would hardly excite ajiy 2)articu- 
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lar comment in tliese clays. He declared, for instance, 
that the spirit is more than the letter ; that the truth of 
the Gosjiels is inherent in them, and not to be demon¬ 
strated by external proof; and that the religion of Christ 
'would have been saved to the world, even if the Gospels 
had not been written. - It is difficult for ns to com¬ 
prehend, now, the violence and bittern('ss with which 
Lessing w'as assailed. Efforts were made to deprive 
him of his situation as librarian; tlie Government 
Censor interfered with his replies, and his life, Jilready 
so lonel}" and cheerless, was made almost a burden. Ho 
never flinched, never uttered a complaint, never, in any 
way, compromised his dignity or his manly indepen¬ 
dence; Imtho seems to have lost something of the hope 
and confidence of his early da3’s. He must have grown 
somewhat weary and discouraged. No man stepped 
forward to stand by his side, and helj) him fight the 
battle, and the thousands of eager intelligences, for 
whom he really spoke and sufifered, were silently wait¬ 
ing the result. In fact, the end of the conflict came 
when Lessing, after having forced Pastor Gocze to ad¬ 
mit that the authorities of the Fathers of the Church, 
during the first four centuries of Christianity^ w'ould 
l)e sufficient, substantiated everything he had asserted 
by' (pioting the opinions of the Fathers. In scho¬ 
larship, no theologian of his day came near him. His 
influence, as a religious reformer, has been immense, 
but is hardly y'et recognized by the w()rld. In this 
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sense, lie was no less a martyr than xirnolcl of Brescia 
and Savonarola. 

When his “Nathan the Wise” was completed, he 
issued a prospectus, announcing that it would be pub¬ 
lished by subscription. His object probably was to 
secure a litth'. more fiom the publication than lie could 
expect from a bookseller. His father had died in debt, 
and the calls for assistance from his elder sister ivere 
botli shar]) and frec|ucnt. It is rather imdancholy to 
read his ajipeal to his friends, informing them that the 
juice of the work will be one groschen (two and a half 
cents) for each j^rinted sheet, and that they may deduct 
a commission of fifteen jier cent, for tlieir services in jiro- 
curing subs(U’ij)tions! As the edition did not exceed 
two thousand cojiies, the author’s j)r()fits must have been 
very moderate. In his eorresj)ondenc(‘, Lessing sjieaks 
of the work having been finished three years jireviously, 
and then laid aside. He declares his weariness of the 
theological controversy, and sjjeaks of tlie j)lay as “ an 
attack in fiank,” as its leading idea is religious toler¬ 
ance. The thiee principal characters—^Nathan, Saladiii 
and the Kniglit Teinjdar—rejiresent Judaism, Islam 
and Christianity ; and the lesson to be deduced from 
the jilot, is simjdy tliat the test of tlie true ridigion lies 
in deeds and w^orks, and not in the mere jirofession. 
The finest jiassage in the w'ork is the story of the rings, 
which is that of the Jew IMelchisedech, as told by 
Boccaccio, in the third tale of the Decanuiron. As a 
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specimen of Lessing’s best poetical style, and a parable 
tlirougb wliicb lie expressed liis own tolerance, I will 
quote it: 


Nath .—Vor grauon Jaliron lebt’ 
fill Mann in Osten, 

Dur oinen Ilinj;!; vun unscliiltzba- 
rem VYrrlii 

Aus li(*bc‘r Hand besass. Der 
Stein war ein 

Opal, d(;r Imiidei t scdidnc Farben 
spicltp, 

Und hat to die geheime Kraft, vor 
Oott 

Und IMenschen angenelim zii 
niaehon, wer 

In dieyer Znvcrsicht ilm trug. 
\V as Wunder 

Dass ihn der Mann in Osten da- 
rum nie 

Vom Finger lioss ; und die Ver- 
fligung traf, 

Auf ewig ihu bey seinem Ilause 
zu 

Erlmlten. Nehmlicli so. Er lioss 
don Hing 

Von solncn Sohnen dem Gelieb- 
teston : 

Und sotzto fost, dass diosser wic- 
derum 

Den King von seinou Sohnen dom 
vennaclio, 

Der ibm der liebste soy ; und 
stets der Liebste, 

Ohn’ Anselm dor Oeburt, in Kraft 
alloin 

Des Rings, das Ilaupt, der Filrst 
dcs Ilaubos werde.— 

Yersteh’ inich, Sultan. Sal .—Ich 
verstoh dich. Weiter! 


Nathan .—In gray antiquity there 
lived a man 

In Eastern Fnds, vho had re¬ 
ceived a ring 

Of piiceloss worth from a be¬ 
loved hand. 

Its stone, an opal, flashed a hun¬ 
dred C(jlors, 

And had the secret power of 
giving favor 

In sight of God and man, to him 
who wore it 

With a believing heart. What 
wondi^r then 

This Eastern man would never 
put the ring 

From off his finger, and should 
so i>rovide 

Tiiat to his house it be preserved 
for ever. 

Such was the case. Unto the 
best-beloved 

Among his sons he left the ring, 
enjoining 

That he in turn bequeath it to 
the son 

Who should be dearest ; and the 
dearest ever. 

In virtue of the ring, without 
regard 

To birth, be of the house the 
prince and head. 

You understand me, Sultan ? 

Sal. - Yes; 

go on 
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Natli .—So kam nun cliesfT Ring, 
von Solm 7U Solin, 

Auf cinon Vator cndlich von 
droy Soli in‘H ; 

Dio alio droy ilim gloioh gclior- 
sain ■vvanui, 

Die alio drey or lolglick glcicli 
zu lieben 

Sioh niclit cntbrochen konnte. 
Xur von Zeit 

Zu Zoit soliioTi ilini bald der, bald 
dloser, bald 

Dor Dritto, — so wic jeder sick 
luit ihm 

Allein bofand, und sein ergie- 
Bsond Ilerz 

Die andern zwoy niclii tbeiltcn,— 
wiirdigor 

Dos Kingos, don or donn ancli 
ciuoin jodon 

Die froninie Scliwacblioit liatte, 
zu vorsproebon. 

Das ging nun so, so lang csging. 
—Allein 

Es kani zuin Storbon, und der 
guto Vatcr 

Kdinint in Vorlegonlicit. Es 
solim(*rzt ilin, zwoy 

Von soiiion SbJincn, die sick auf 
soin W'ort 

Vorlasscn, so zu krilnkcn,—Was 
zu tkun ?— 

Er sondet in gokeim einem 
Kiinstler, 

Roy deni or, nack dem Muster 
seines Ringos, 

Zwoy audorc bostollt, und weder 
Koston, 

Nock Miike sjiaron keisst, sio 
joncm gloick, 


Nat Ji a 77 .—From son to son tko 
ring descending, came 

To one, the sire of three ; of 
wkoni all throe 

Were equally obedient; whom 
all three 

lie therefore must with equal 
love regard. 

And yet from time to time now 
this, now that, 

And now the third,—as each 
alone w^as by. 

The others not dividing his fond 
heart,— 

Appeared to kirn the worthiest 
of the ring ; 

Which then, Avitk loving weak¬ 
ness, lie would ])romise 

To ea(di in turn. Thus it con¬ 
tinued long. 

But he must die ; and then the 
loving father 

Was sore ])er])lexed. It grieved 
him thus to wound 

Two faithful sons A\ho trusted 
ill his W'ord ; 

But what to do In secrecy he 
calls 

An artist to him, and commands 
of him 

Two other rings, the pattern of 
his own ; 

And bids him neither cost nor 
pains to spare 
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VollkoinnKm gleich zu maclipn. 
Das gplingt 

Dem Kiinstler. Da er ibm die 
LMiige briugt, 

Kann solbsrt dor Vator seincn 
Musterring 

Nicbt untorscboiden. Frob und 
frt'udig ruft 

Er soiup Sdbtie, jodcn ins beson- 

dro ; 

Gu‘bt jcdcm ins bosondre soinon 
Scpgon,— 

Und soinon King,— und stirbt.— 
Du burst docb, Sultan ? 

Sal. —lob b()T’, ieb bore \ Komin 
in it doinem MilhrclK'n 

Nuu bald zu Ende. — \Tird’s? 
Nath .—Icb bin zu Ende. 

D(‘nn was iiocb folgt, verstobt 
si oil ju von sclbst.— 

Kauin war der 'Vator todt, so 
koiuiut ein jedor 

Mit siiiieni Ring.—Und jedor 
will di'r Fiirst 

Dos Ilauses seyn. Man unter- 
sucbt, man zankt, 

Man klagt. Unisonst, dor recbto 
Ring war uicbt 

Erwoislicli ein> T Pause, 

in 'iritcJnr er chs Sultans 
Anttcort cryoart€t\ fast so 
UM(‘rw<ns]icb, als 

Uns jtzt—dor rechte Glaubc. 

Wio ? das soil 

Die Ant wort soyn auf meine 
F rage ? No th. —Soil 

Midi bloa entsdiuldigeii, Avenn 
iob die Ringo 

Mir iiiobt gotrau zu untersebei- 
don, die 


To make tbom like, precisely 
like to tbai. 

Tbe artist’s skill succeeds. He 
brings tbe rings, 

And e’en tbe fatber cannot toll 
bis own. 

Relieved and joyful, summons 
he liis .so.'s, 

Each by himself ; to each one 
by himself 

lie gives bis blessing, and bis 

ring—and dies.— 

You listen, Sultan V 

Sal .—Yes ; 

I lu'ar, 1 boar. 

But bring your story to an end. 
Nath .—’Tis ended. 

For wliat remains would tell it¬ 
self. Tbe fatber 

Was scaicely dead when each 
brings forth bis ring. 

And claims tbe beadsbiji. 
Questioning ensues. 

Strife, and appeal to law ; but 
all in vain, 

Tbe genuine ring Avas not to bo 
distinguished;— 

[After a in wMcJi he 

aicaits the Sultan*s answer.^ 

As lyidistinguisbable as with 
us 

Tbe ^rue religion. Sal .—That 
vour answer to me ? 

But my apology for not 
presuming 

Between tbe rings to judge, 
which Avitb design 
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Dor Tator in dor Absiclit ma- 
chon licss, 

Dauiit sio niclit zu uiitcrsclici- 
don wiiren. 

Sal .—Dio !—S])io]o niclit 

mit mir !—Icli daclito, 

Dassdio lloligiouon, die icli dir 

Gonannt, docli avoI zu unter- 
sclioiden wiiroii, 

Bis auf die Kleidung ; bis auf 
SiK'is und Trank 1 

Eath .—Und nur von Scitcn 
illrcr Grundo niclit.— 

Donn griinden aile faicli niclit 
auf Gesclilclite 

Gescbrioben odor ubcrliofert!— 
Und 

G(*scliielite muss doch wolil al- 
lein auf Trou 

Und Glanben aiigcnoiniiien wer- 
d('n ?—Niclit ? 

Nun, Avc'ssou Trou und Glanben 
zieht man donn 

Am AA'onigsten in Zwoifol v Docli 
di‘r Soinou ? 

Docli dor(‘n Blut Avir sind? doch 
doren, die 

Von Kindlioit an uns Probim 
iliror Liobc 

Gogrdion? die unsnic gotausclit, 

als AA'O 

Getiiusclit zu AA'crdoii lyas licil- 
samor wnir?— 

Wie kann ich meinen Viltem 
Avoniger, 

Als du den doinon glauben? 
Odor umgokolirt.— 

Kann ich von dir vorlangen, dass 
du doino 


The father ordered uiidistin- 
guisliablo. 

Sal .—The rings? — You trifle 
with me. The religions 

I named to you are plain to be 
distinguished— 

E'en in the dross, e’en in the 
food and drink. 


Nath .—In all except the 

grounds on which they rest. 

Are they not founded all on 
history, 

Traditional or written? History 

Can be accepti'd only upon trust. 

Whom noAv are avo, the least in¬ 
clined to doubt? 

Not our own ])eople—our own 
blood ; not those 

Wlio from our childhood up 
liaA’o provnal their love ; 

Ne’er (lisai)pointed, save AA'hen 
disappointment 

Was AAdiolesonie to us ? Shall 
my ancestors 

Receive less faith from me, than 
yours from you ? 

Reverse it: Can I ask you to 
belie 
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Vorfahren Lugen strafst, um 
meinen nicht 

Zu widcrsprechcn? Oder um- 
gekehrt. 

Das nehmlichc gilt von den 
Christen. Nicht ?— 

Sah —(Bey dem LcbendigonI Der 
Mann hat Rccht. 

Ich muss vcrstuinmen.) Nath. — 
Loss auf unsre Ring’ 

Uns winder kommen. Wie ge- 
sagt; die Sohno 

Verklagten sich; und jeder 
schwiir dem Richter, 

Unmittelbar aus seines Vaters 
Hand 

Den Ring zu hahen.—Wie auch 
wahr!—Nachdom 

Er von ihm lange das Verspre- 
chen sell on 

Geliaht, des Binges Vorrecht cin- 
mal zu 

Geniosson.—Wie nicht minder 
wahr 1—Der Tator, 

Betheur’te jeder, kdnne gegen 
ihn 

Nicht falsch gowesen sejn ; und 
oh’ or dieses 

Von ihm, von oinem solchen lie- 
ben Vater, 

Argvvohnen lass’: eh’ iniiss’ er 
seine Bruder, 

So gern er sonst von ihnen nur 
das Beste 

Beroit zu glauhcn sey, des fal- 
schen Spiels 

Bezeihen und er wolledieVer- 
riither 

Schon auszufindcn wissen ; sich 
schon riichen. 

10* 


Your fathers, and transfer your 
faith to mine ? 

Or yet, again, holds not the same 
with Christians ? 

Sal .—(By heaven, the man is 
right 1 I’ve naught to an¬ 
swer.) 

Nath .—Return vve to our rings. 
As I have said. 

The sons appealed to law, and 
each took oath 

Before the judge that from his 
father’s hand 

Ho had the ring,—as was indeed 
the truth ; 

And had received his promise 
long before. 

One day the ring, with all its 
privileges. 

Should bo his own,—as was not 
less the truth. 

The father could not have been 
false to him. 

Each one maintained; and ra¬ 
ther than allow 

Upon the memory of so dear a 
father 

Such stain to rest, he must 
against his brothers. 

Though gladly he would nothing 
blit the best 

Believe of them, bring charge of 
treachery; 

Moans would he find the traitors 
to expose, 

And be revenged on them. 
Sal. —And now tho judge? 
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Sal .—ITnd nun, dcr Rioliter?— 
Micli verlangt zu horen, 

Was du den llichter sagen liis- 
scst, Sprich! 

Eath. —Dor Ricliter ^>pracli: wenn 
ihr mil* nun den Vatcr 

Nicht bald zur Stelle scliafft, so 
weis’ icli ouch 

Von Ill pi 11 cm Stiilile. Denkt ihr, 
dass ich liathscl 

Zu losen da bin ? Odor harrot ihr, 

Bis dass dcr rcchtc Ring den 
Mu ml erdflup ?— 

Doch halt ! Ich hdre ja, dor 
rechte Ring 

Besitzt die Wunderkvaft, hc- 
liebt zu macln'n ; 

Vor Clott und Menschen aiige- 
m‘hm. Das muss 

Entseheulcn ! Derm die falschcn 
Ttinge v'crden 

Doch das nicht kunneii I—Nun, 

wen lieben ZAvey 

*■ 

Von eueli am meisten 'i —Macht, 
sagt an ! Ihr sehweigt ? 

Die King(5 vvirken iiur zuriick? 
und nicht 

Nach aussen? Jeder liebt sich 
selber nur 

Am meisten '?—0 so seyd ihralle 
drey 

Beti'ogone Betriiger! Eure Ringe. 

Sind alle drey nicld, ccht, Der 
echte Ring 

Verinuthlich ging verloren. Den 
Verliist 

Zu bergen, zu ersetzen, Hess Oer 
Vater 

Die drey fur einen maclien. 


I long to hear what words you 
give the judge. 

Go on 1 

Kath .—Thus spoke the judge : 
Produr#your fatluT 

At once before me, else from my 
tribunal 

Do I dismiss you. Think you I 
am hero 

To guess your riddles ? Either 
would you wait 

Until the genuine ring shall 
speak ?—But hold / 

A magic [lower in the true ring 
resides. 

As I am told, to make its w*earer 
kwed,— 

Pleasing to God and man. Li^t 
that decide. 

For in the false can no such vir¬ 
tue* lie, 

W'liicli one among you, then, do 
two love liest ? 

S 2 )euk 1 Are you silent? W^ork 
tlic rings but backward. 

Not outwaid? Loves each one 
himself the best ? 

Then chi'ated cheats are all of 
you ! The rings 

All three are false. The genu¬ 
ine ring Avas lost ; 

And to conceal, supiily the loss, 
the father 

Made three in place of one. 
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Sal .— Tlorrlidi, horrlicli! 

Nnfh. — Und also, falirder llicli- 
ler fort, woiin ilir 

Nicbt meiru'n Rath, statt mciues 
Suruchos wollt : 

Geht nur !—M^ll Rath ist aher 
dor: ihr nohint 

Dio Sacht* vdllig wit* sie liogt. 
Hat von 

Ench jodor si-inen Ring von sei- 
nom Vater 

So glauhe jodor sichor soiiion 
Ring 

Don orliton.—IMdglich, dass dor 
Vater nun 

Dio Tyrannoy dos Einon Rings 
iiicht liiiigor 

In seinoni JJanso duldon wolleni 
—I’nd gowiss ; 

Dass or cucli allc drey geliebt, 
und gloicli 

Geliebt: irulem or zwoy uieht 
driicken nn'igeix, 

Em einon zu hegiinstigon.— 
Wohlan ! 

Es eifro jeder seiner unhestoch- 
nen, 

Von Vorurtheilen freyen Liebe 
iiacli ! 

Es strobe von cneh jeder um die 
Wette, 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinera 
Ring 'an Tag 

Zu li'gen ! konirne diesor Kraft 
init Sanftniuth, 

Mit herzlicln'r Vertriiglichkeit, 
in it Wohlthun, 

Mit innigster Ergebenheit in 
Gott, 


Sal. —Oh, oTccellentl 

Nath. —Go, therefore, said the 
judge, unless my counsel 

You’d liavein place' of senti'uce. 
It were this : 

J\ceept tlie ease I'xactly as it 
stands. 

Had each his ring directly from 
his father, 

Let each believe his own is gen- 
xiine 

'Tis jiossibh', your father would 
no longer 

Ills house to one ring’s tyranny 
subject; 

And c(‘rtain that all thrc'o of you 
he loved, 

Loved equally, since two he 
would not humble, 

That one might be exalted. Let 
each one 

To his unbought, impartial love 
ns])ire ; 

Each with the others vie to bring 
to light 

The virtue of the stone withii^ 
his ring ; 

Let gentleness, a hearty love of 
y)eace, 

Beneficence, and perfect trust in 
God, 
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Zu Hiilf' 1 Und weiin sicli dann 
der Steine Kr<iftt; 

Bey euern Kiudes - Kindcskin- 
dern aii«sern : 

So lad’ icli iiber tauscnd tausend 
Jalire, 

Sio wiederuiu vor dioscn Stulil. 
Da wird 

Ein weisn^r Mann auf dicsom 
Stulile fiitzen, 

Als ich ; uiid spn'clieri. Gelit I— 
So sagtc dor 

Bescbeidno Biclitor. 


Come to Ijis kelp. Then if the 
jewel's ])ower 

Amon^ your children's children 
he rev('alod, 

I bid you in a thousand, thousand 
years, 

Again before this bar. A wiser 
man 

Than I shall occiqjy this seat, 
and si)cal:. 

Go !—Thus the modest judg(i 
dismissed them! 

Ellen Frothingham. 


“ Natlian tlie Wise ” was not immediately popular: 
too many liostile elements were comliined against its 
author. The sectarian sinrit of Germany was deter¬ 
mined, in advance, not to acce2)t it; and the m)wd of 
pretentious scholars and second-rate autliors, who had 
felt the sting of Lessing’s criticism, took every oppor¬ 
tunity of revenge. He was accused of glorifying Juda¬ 
ism, in the person of Nathan, at the expense of Chris- 
tianit}^, and tlie slander was everywhere circulated and 
believed, that the Jews of Amsterdam had sent him a 
gift of a thousand ducats. He outlived tlie violence of 
the assault, but with failing health came a weariness of 
the struggle ; and his last work, “ The Education of the 
Human E,ace,” shows traces of a desire to avoid any fui- 
ther controversy. What general po^iularity he enjoyed 
during his life came from his three earlier dramas; but 
the recognition of the best minds—the oiil^ fame which 
a poet values—was due to his “ Laocoony , His life 
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was not w'itliout its compensations. The hot water in 
whicli he lived was much preferable to the stagnant 
w^ater in which his literary predecessors had slowly de¬ 
cayed. Tliere yas day-break in the sky before lie died, 
and he, wlio anticipated so many of the currents of 
thought of the present day, certainly had clearness of 
vision to see the coining change. He was like the leader 
of a forlorn hope, who falls at the moment when victory 
is s('cured. 

The strongest quality of Lessing’s mind was his pas¬ 
sion for positive truth. The passage in whicli he sub¬ 
limely expresses this .aspiration has been often quoted, 
lint I must give it again : “ Not tlie truth of which .any 
oiKi is, or sujiposes himself to be, possessed, but the 
upright endeavor he has made to arrive .at truth, makes 
the worth of the man. For not by the possession, but 
by the investigation of truth are his powers expanded, 
and tlierein alone consists his ever-growing perfection. 
If (rod held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his 
left hand nothing but the ever-restless instinct for 
truth, though with the condition of forever and ever 
erring, and should say to me, ‘ Choose! ’ I should 
humbly bow to his left hand, and s.ay: ‘Father, give ! 
Pure truth is for thee alone ! ’ ” 

The period between 1729 and 1781, which Lessing’s 
life covers, was that of transition—and a transition all 
the more difficult and convulsive because, for a hundred 
years j)revious, the intellectual life of Germany lay in 
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a trance resembling deatli. Altliougli the influence of 
Rousseau and Yoltaire, felt in Clermany only less pow¬ 
erfully than in France, hel 2 )ed to break up the old order 
of things, there was not the least connection between 
their action and that of Lessing. He made Voltaire’s 
acquaintance onl\ to become involved in a personal 
quaiT(d with him, and his works show" no trace of Rous¬ 
seau’s ideas concerning education and society. He 
moved forward on a line parallel wdth other juominent 
minds in other countries, but always retained a com- 
jdete independence of them. When ho died, the 2 )eriod 
of struggle w'as really over, although the fact w"as not 
yet manifest. Goethe had published '‘’‘Quiz von Bcr- 
Vichhvjcit'' and “ Weriher,' and Schiller had just Avrit- 
ten Roiihn'.'’^ Herder had given to the Avorld 

his “Poetry of the People,” and w"as employed upon 
his “ S])irit of Hebrew Poetry ; ” and Richter, a student 
of ninf.'teen, had just aAvakened to a knowdedge of his 
oAvn genius. One by one, the pedants .and the mechan¬ 
ical orgjin-grinders of literature Avere passing off the 
stage. Prench taste died two years later, in the person 
of its last rejAresentative, Frederic the Great, and the 
clos( .air of Germany Avas at last vitalized by the fresh 
oxygen of original thought. Lessing’s c.areer, indeed, 
might be compared to a pure, keen blast of mountain 
Avind, let loose upon a comp.any of enervated persons, 
dozing in an atmosphere of exhausted ingredients and 
stale perfumes. It Avas a breath of life, but it made 
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them shriek and shudder. When they tried to close 
the window upon liim, he smashed the panes ; and then, 
with the irreverence of all free, natural forces, he began 
to blow the pow der from their wigs and the wigs from 
their heads. There is something comically pitiful in 
the impotent wi ath w ith which they attempted to sup¬ 
press him. We can imagine Gottsched, amazed and 
incredulous that any one should dare to dispute his 
pompous autlir)j‘ity, and even the good and gentle Gel- 
lert, grieving over tlie })ranks of this uncontrollable 
young j)oet. We may b(^ sure that none of his faults of 
character were hd't undiscovered, and there are few men 
of etj^ual pow'cr wdn^se character shows so fairly after 
such a s(Tutiny. He w’as accused of l>eing a gambler; 
but the facts of his life are the best answer to the 
charge. As a poorl 3 "-i)aid writer for the pre^ss in Ber¬ 
lin, and a general’s secretary in Breslau, he supported 
himself, contribiited toward the education of his bro¬ 
thers, and collected a choice library of six thousand 
volumes. It is not easy to see wdiat Avould be left for 
gambling purposes, after accomj^lishing all this. His 
letters to his father exhibit a tender filial resj)cct, a 
patience under blame and misrepresentation, and a 
gentle yet fi]*m resistance, based* on a manly trust in 
himself, the like of which I know not where to find. 
In him, genius and personal character are not to be 
separated. In one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, Goethe exclaimed: “ We have great need of a 
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man like Lessin"; for wherein is he so great as in his 
character, in his firm hold of things? Tljere maybe as 
shrewd and intelligent men, but where is such a char¬ 
acter ? ” At another time Goethe said : “ Lessing dis¬ 
claimed any right to the lofty title of a genius ; but his 
permanent iiiflm^nce festifies against himself.” Goethe 
always considered it his special good fortune that Les¬ 
sing exishnl as a guide for his youth. He compares 
the appearanct^ of Minna von Bamhchn ” to that of 
a shining mot(M)r, bursting suddenly on the darkness 
of the Jige. “It opGiKul our eyes to the fact,” he 
says, “tiiat then', was something higher, something of 

which that Aveak literary epoch had no comprehen- 

• ^» 

HlOll. 

1 hope that the distinction which I haA^i alread}'indi¬ 
cated is noAv tolerably clear—that as a cniatL'e intellect, 
the highest rank (*uimot be awarded to Lessing; Avhile, 
as a reA'olutionary power, as a shaping and organizing 
forc(', ho has scarcely his equal in history. He aa^is a 
Eeformc'i', in the truest sense of the Avord, and bore 
himself through life Avith the same independence, the 
same dignity, the same simple reliance on truth, as 
Luther at AVorins. Ai otwithstanding the ephemeral 
nature of many of liis controversies, tlie greater part 
of them may still be read with i)rofit; for the truth that 
is in them belongs to no time or country. While some 
of his contemporaries—Klopstock and AVieland, for ex¬ 
ample are gradually losing their prominence in Ger- 
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man literature, the place wliicli Lessing* fills is becom¬ 
ing larger and more important. In one of liis early 

letters to his father, he says : “ If I could become the 
German Moliere, I should gain an immortal name.” He 
did more than this: he became the German Lessing 1 
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I AM obligiMl, l)y luy limits, to group togctLer in one 
Ic'cturo, ilie tliroo distinguislieJ contemporaries of Les¬ 
sing -Klopstock, Wielaiul and Herder—M'bo also as¬ 
sisted, tliougli by very different methods, in the literary 
regeneration of Germany. There V'as no immediate 
Connection between his and their labors, cxcej)t that all 
tended in the sjiine direction; and the most I can at¬ 
tempt will be to give a brief outline of their lives, and the 
special influence which the mind of each exercised upon 
the period in wliicJi they lived. As all three survived 
the close of tlie century, they were more fortunate than 
Lessing, in beholding the transition acconi])lished—in 
seeing tlje age of formality and j^edaiitry buried without 
funeral lionors, and the age of free, vigorous and vital 
thougljt triumphantly inaugurated. 

Although Klopstock, who was born in 1724, was five 
years older than Lessing, the two were students together 


at the Lnb'ersity of Leipzig, in 1744, and Lessing’s (h'hnt 
as a dramatic author was coeval with tlm publication of the 
first three cantos of Klopstock’s “ il/e.s‘.svVcs’.” This is the 
only coincident circumstance in their lives ; in all other 
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respects tliere is the greatest unlikeiiess. Ivlopstock, a 
native of Quedlinburg, in Northern Germany, was the 
son of an official, in easy cii cumstances. His education, 
completed at Jena and Leipzig, was thorough; no dis¬ 
couragements met his early aspirations, and his very 
first literary venture gave him fame and po 2 )ularity. As . 
a boy, his ambition wuh to 2 )roduce a great German ci:)ic, 
and he first selected the Emj)eror, Henry the Fowder, as 
his hero. The study of theology in Jena, and ])rob{i- 
bly Milton’s exam 2 )le, led him to change the jdan, and 
ado^^t, instead, the character of Christ. His classic 
tastes suggested the form: a German counterj^art of th^ 
“ Iliad,” he imagined, must also be w ritten in hexameters. 
The first tlirce cantos of the “J/c.s'.saw ” were jniblished 
in 1748, when he was twenty-four years old, and created 
the jirofoundest imju'ession all over Germany. They 
were read with a reverence, a jiious fervor, scarcely less 
than that claimed for the Sacred Writings. Gottsched 
and his school, it is true, attem^ited to de 2 )reciato the 
work; but it w'as not felt by the 2 )eo 2 )le to be a violent 
or dangerous iimovati.on, and its po 2 )ularity wms not af¬ 
fected by the attack. On the other hand, Jvlojjstock 
was w^elcomed by the Swiss school, and invited by Bod¬ 
mer, its head, to visit Zurich. I rftust here explain that 
Zuricli was then an im])ortant literary centre. The 
English influence w as there jm^dominent, as the French 
was at Leij^zig, and the tw'o schools w'erc therefore an¬ 
tagonistic. In intellectual force and temjDcr there was 
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not inu(;li between tlio two, but they achieved 

some good by partly neutralizing each other’s power. 

Ivlo2)stock went to Zurich in 1750, but did not remain 
there long. Ea]*on BernstorfF, one of the King of Den- 
niai'k’s ministers, invited him to Copenhagen, offering four 
hiimlrcul thalers a y(‘ar for his support, in order that he 
might bo fre(^ to finish his “ Messiah.” The proposal 
Avas accepted, the salary became a pension for life, and 
for twenty years Klopstock divided his time between 
C(-)penhagen and Haml)urg. He had no material cares ; 
his popularity as a poet Avas so great, that it noAv seems 
Almost disproportionate to his (h‘.serts, and the only 
shadoAV upon his fortune Avas the death of his Avife, Meta 
Moller, Avhom he lost in 1758, four years after their 
marriage. In 1771 he loft Denmark, and took up his 
permanent residemee in Hamburg, Avhore, about the 
year 1800, he Avas Aisited by^ IVordsAvorth and Cole¬ 
ridge. His death tocjk place in 1803, at the age of 
seA'onty-nijj<^. 

Tlie importance of his life, liowever, must not be 
measured by its uneA^entlul character. With the ox- 
ceyffion of liis one groat sorroAv, his years rolled aAvay 
tranquilly and hajipily. He Avas a frank, honest and 
loving natiiro, attracting to himself the best friendship 
of men, and the enthusiastic admnation of Avomen. 


The Danish pension, Avhich he received at the beginning 
of his career, scicured him against want, and, Avith all the 
breadth and humanity of his vieAvs, he was fortunate 
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enoTiprli to escaj)e any serious persecution. Yet, altliougli 
liis life was so serene and successful, the influences 
which flowed from his works were none the less potent. 
He was also a reformer, although not militant, like 
Lessing. We do not see the flash of his sword, and 
mark the heads that fall at every swing of his arm ; ])ut 
if we look ch^sely, avo shall find that the strength of the 
enemy is slowly sapped, and his power of resistance 
paralyzed. 

In examining Klopstock’s place as an author, we 
must avoid the injustice of applying tlie standard f)f a 
modern and more intelligent taste to his works. The 
very fact that he attained a swift and widely-extended 
popTilarity, proves two things—that there was an ami¬ 
able, sympathetic quality in his mind, which appealed 
to the sentiment of his ]^eadcrs, and that ho did not 
rise so far above their intellectual plane that they Avere 
unable to follow him. He might, indeed, have diverged 
more Avidelv from the taste of his time, and still retained 
his popularity; for he possessed one of the radical (piali- 
ties of the German nature, Avhich was almost Avanting 
in Lessing—sentiment. He had the poAver of clraAving 
easy tears, even from those Avho were unable to ap¬ 
preciate his genius. He was more or less a spoiled 
child, through his whole life. Portions of his history 
read very strangely to us noAV. On leaAung the Univer¬ 
sity, he fell in love with a cousin, Avhom he addressed 
as “ Fanny ” in a number of despairing Odes, because 
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liis affoction was not returned. He read tliese Odes 
in private circles, weeping as he read, and moving 
his hearers to floods of tears. “Fanny” was soon 
overwh(dined with letters from all parts of Germany,, 
even from Bodmer in Switzerland, either reproaching 
her for her cruelty, or imploring her to yield. I am 
glad to say that she had character enough to refuse, 
and to iniirry a man wdiom she loved. Klojistoeh, 
afte.rw^ard, floating on the .Lake of Zurich, with large 
companies of men and maidens, continued to repeat his 
melancholy verses, until he and all the others w^ept, 
finally kissed all around, and cried out: “This is Ely- 
Slum! 

What is called the Shirni vnd Draiuj jieriod of Ger¬ 
man literature (Carlyle translates the phrase by “ Storm 
and Stress ”), w^as partly a n^tur.al and inevital)le phase 
of develoi)ment; hut in so far as it was brought about 
by the influen(*e of living authors, Klopstock must be 
looked u])on as one of the chief agemios. When we 
hear of the boy Goethe and his sister Cornelia declaim¬ 
ing passages from the “ Messiah,” with sucli energy 
that the frightened barber droj^ped his basin, and came 
near gashing the throat of Goethe the father, w'e may 
guess the power of the impression wliicli Klopstock 
made. It is not sufficient, therefore, that w'e read the 
“ Messiah ” as if it had been wTitten yesterday. AYe 
may smile at its over-laden passion and its diffusive 
sentiment, but when we come to it from the literature 
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which precodeAl it, we feel, by contrast, that a pure and 
refreshing stream of poetry has at last burst forth from 
the barren soil. The number of those who in Germany, 
at present, read the whole of the “Messiah,” is larger 
than the number of those who in England now read the 
whole of Spenser’s “Faery Qin^ene ; ” l)u+- it is yet very 
small. In fact, life is too short for a poem of twenty can¬ 
tos and twenty thousand lines of hexameter, unless it be 
a truly great j)oem. Klopstock began the publicjition of 
the “ Messiah ” in 1748 and finished it in 1773—a 
of twenty-five years. It would take more time than I 
can now spare, to give even an outline of the poem. 
It commences with the withdrawal of Christ apart from 
his disciples, to commune with God upon Mount Olivet, 
includes the Last Supper, the Trial, Crucifixion and 
Ilesurrection, and closes jn Heaven, when Christ takes 
his seat, as tlic Son, on the right liand of the Father. 
The action, however, is complicated by the introduction 
of a great number of angels ami devils, and the souls of 
all the chief personages of the Old Testament, begin¬ 
ning with Adam and Eve. Even the daughter of Jairus 
and the son of the widow of Nain are among the char¬ 
acters. 

The opening lines remind us both of Homer and of 
Milton: 

Sing’, unslcrbliclic Soele, dcr siin- Sing, Immortal Spirit, of sinful 
digon Menschen Erltisung, man’s redemption, 

DiederMessiasauf Erden in soi- Which on earth in his human 
ner Mouschheit vollendet, form fulfilled the Messiah, 
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Und durrh die er Adains Oo- 
schlochte die LieLe dor Gott- 
iH^it, 

Mit dem Bluto dcs lieiligon Bun- 
d(^s von Xeueiu ^esclicnkt 
liat. 

Also f^esclutli (l('s Ewigcn 
Vorgobcns erluib sicli 
Satan wider d«Mi ^^oltlichen Sohn; 

umsoubt stand Jnda 
Wider ilin auf; er that’s und voll- 
hrachti 
nung. 


Suffering, slain and transfigured, 
whence the children of 
Adam 

Once again he hath lifted up to 
the love of the Godhead. 

Thus was done tlie Eternal Will ; 
and vainly did Satan 

Trouble tlie Son Divine; and 
Juda vainly opposed him : 

As it was willed, he did, and 
completed the mighty Atone¬ 
ment. 


The “ Messiah” is only indirectly didactic and doc¬ 
trinal. On account of the multitude of characters, there 
is a great deal of action, and the narrative continually 
breaks into dialogue. It is j)ervadod throughout by 
the tender lininanity of the Christian religion, and has 
many passages of genuine sublimity. But it is pitched 
altogether upon too lofty and ambitious a key, and the 
mind of the reader, at last, becomes very weary of 
hanging suspended between heaven and earth. I wdll 
translate another passage, to show how Kloj)stock de¬ 
scribes the Indescribable : 


Gott sprach so und stand auf 
vom owigon Throrib. Dor 
Thron klaiig 

Unter ihm bin, da or aufstand. 

Dos Allcrhoiligston Berge 
Zittorten und mit ihnon dor Altar 
des gdttlichen Mittlers. 


God so spake, and arose from 
his Throne Eternal, resound¬ 
ing 

Under Him, as Ho aroso : the 
hills of the ITolv of Holies 

wf 

Trembled, and with them the 
altar of the Divine Medi¬ 
ator. 
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Xit (Igs Versulincndcn Altar die 
Wolken des hciligcu Dun- 
kols 

Dreimal fliolin sie zuriick. Zum 
vicrt('iimal bobt des Qericlit- 
sUilils 

Letzto Holi’, cs l)Gl)en an ilun die 
furclitbaren Stiifen 

Siclitbar liorver, nnd dor Ewig^o 
Bteigt von dem bimmliscbon 
TbroTi(‘. 

So, Avcnn ein fostliclier Tag 
dnrch die Himinel allc go- 
foiort wird, 

Und init allgegeinv.’irtigom Wink 
der Ev’ige winkct, 

Steben dami anf Einmal, auf 
alien Sonnen und Erdon, 

Gliinzend von ibron goldencn 
Stublcn, taiisend bei taus- 
end, 

Alle Seiapbim auf ; dann klin- 
gen die goldencn Stiible 

Und der ITarfon Gebot und die 
nied('rgcworfoucu Kronen. 

Also ortdnte der biirimliscbo 
Tliron, da Gott von iliru auf- 
stand. 


Yea, AA’ith the altar tbe clouds of 
tbo bnlv, nivstiTious dark- 
ness 

Tbrico tbey withdrew: tbe 
fourth, tbe Seat of tbe Judge 
to its summit 

Shook, and tbe awful steps that 
lead to tbe summit were 
shaken 

Visibly : down from bis Throne 
descended then tbe Eternal. 

As, when a festival day is kept 
through tbe infinite bcaveus, 

When tbe beckon of God is om- 
niprescntly witnessed. 

Then, at once, on all tbe suns 
and all of tbo planets 

Sbiningly from their golden 
seats, by thousands of 
thousands 

Rise tbe Seraphim : then from 
their golden scats tbe ac¬ 
cordance 

Joins tbe sound of tbe harps 
and the clang of the crowns 
in their falling ;— 

So, when God stood up, tbe 
Heavenly Throne resound¬ 
ed. 


If we cannot now find such passages as this almost 
superhuman in their sublimity, wo 'can, at least, with a 
little effort of the imagination, understand that a large 
portion of the German reading public should have so 
considered them, at the time when they appeared. 
Klopstock’s friends claim that he was the first to intro¬ 
ll 
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(liico tlio classic liexainctcr into tlio language. He was 
corlainlv tlie first who did so successfully ; hut Lessing 
shows that both the hexameter and the elegiac mea¬ 
sure wore used hy Fiscdiart, in the sevcntetuith c.entury. 
Ivlopstoc^k’s hexameters, moreover, are hy no means 
ahovo criticisjii; many of his lines try hoth the ear and 
the tougue, while now and then Ave find one Avhicli is 
melody its(3lf. Take, for instance, this line in the origi¬ 
nal : 

Todesworto nocli strts uiid dcs Weltgoriclits FJiich aiissprucli. 

Here tli(3 ear hunq^s along OA^or a (corduroy road of 
liard syllahles. Noav compare this lino : 

DeiiK's scliAvol)(*nd(_‘n tdnenden Giing^cs luolodisrlioy Bausclion. 

It has a linked sweetness Avliich A\"ou]d haA^e delighted 
Milton. Klo])stock did not 2 )erceiv 0 the truth, Avhich 
Goethe afterward discoAx^red, that the hexameter, to he 
agi’oeahle, must put off its Greek or Latin hahits, and 
adapt itself to the spirit and manner of the German lan¬ 
guage ; hut his labor Avas hoth honest and fruitful. The 
“Messiah” was the result of a deliberate purpose to 
produce an epic ; the subject, AA^e might almost say, Avas 
mechanically chosen, and w^e can oidy Avonder that a 
work produced under such condh;ioiis had so much 
positive success in its day. 

His “ Odes,” which also attained a great popularity, 
AN^ero formed upon classical models. He endeavored, 
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in tliom, to mako eloquence and sentiment supply tlio 
place of rliyme. To me tliey seem like a series of 
gymnastic exercises, wliereky the muscles of tlie lan¬ 
guage kccarae stronger and its joints more Hexihle, 
althougli tlie finer essence of poetry disa 2 )poars in the 
process. Ivlf>pstock hojiod, and liis admirers believed, 
that he was creating a classic German literature, by 
adopting the forms which had become classic in other 
languages. All wo can now admit is that he substi¬ 
tuted the influence of Greek literature for that of the 
rrench; Jiiid this, at the tiine, was no slight service. 
His Odes were the earliest inspiration of Schiller, and 
he had also a crowd of imitators who have left no names 
behind them. 


None of his dramatic poems can be called successful. 
His “ Herman’s Fight ” -was written, like his “ Messiah,” 
for a deliberate purpose—to counteract the £rench in¬ 
fluence which w\as still ujjheld in Gi^rmany, not only 
by Gottsched and his school, but also by the Court of 
Frederick the Great. It Avas dedicated to Josej)h II. 
of Austria, who Avas lookc'd upon as the rej)resentatiA'e 
of the German spirit. But Klopstock, faithful to his 
idea of transplanting classic forms, revh^ed the old 
Teutonic gods, and endcaA^ored to construct a neAv Ger¬ 
man 01yrai)us. The result is very much like a mas¬ 
querade. We see the faces and beards of the old 
Teutonic tribes, their shields and war-clubs, but Av^e 
hear would-be Grecian voices when they speak. His 
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attempts in tliis direction, liowever, led liim to a deeper 
fttady of the growth and deveh^pnient of the Germaii 
language, and determined, for many years, the char- 
ac^ter of his literary activity. In 1780 he published his 
“ rragnunits relating to Language and Poetry,” and in 
1708 his “Grammatical Conversations”—both sound 
and valuable works. Yet in them, as in his dramatic 
poems, the effect was greater than its cause. Probably 
no author of the last century did so mucli towai*d cre¬ 
ating a national sentiment, toward checking the im¬ 
pressibility of the race to foreign influences, arousing 
native pride and stimulating native ambition. This was 
his greatest service, es 2 )ecially since the German 2 )eo- 
])le saw in him the evidence of what he taught. Where 
Lessing cut his way by destructive criticism, Klo 2 )stock 
worked more slowly by oxamj^le. In force and sco 2 ’>e 
and originality of intellect there can be no comjjarison 
between the two men: Klo 2 )stock must always be ranked 
among minds of the second class : but when we esti¬ 
mate what they achieved during their lives, there is 
less diffeicnce. After Gottsched’s death there was no 
one to assail Klo 2 )stock’s fame, ft)r all the greater minds 
that followed him a])])reciated his work and honored 
liini for it. His j^rominence as an author did not dimin¬ 
ish materially during his life, and the true i)ro 2 ^ortions, 
into wdiich his fame has since then slowly settled, are 
still large enough to make him a cons23icuous figure in 
the literary history of the age. Although not more 
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than ton of liis two hundred odes live in the jiopular 
memory, his SAveet and fervent hymns are sung in all 
the Protestant cliurches, and many lines and phrases 
from his poems have become household Avords. 

In Christopher Martin Wieland, Ave haA^e a jiersonal 
history almost as placid as Ivlopstock’s, yt tan intellect 
of very different texture, to consider. Through him Ave 
shall first make acquaintance with that company of men 
AAdio have made the iiame of Weimar almost as renowned 
as that of Athens. I shall have more difficulty in indi¬ 
cating the exact place Avhich he occupies in the lite¬ 
rary development of Germany, for the reason that his 
intellectual characteristics are of a lighter and airier 
(piality, and are not so readily transferred to another 
language. 

AVieland Avas born near Biberach, in Wurteinberg, in 
1733. Like Lessing, he Avas the son of a clergyman, 
and as a boy Avas noted for his liA'ely, precocious intel¬ 
lect. He had studied Latin, Greek and HebreAv, and 
attempted poetry, at the age of tAvelve. Three or four 
years later he aocpiired the French and English lan¬ 
guages, and then entered the University at Tubingen for 
the jiurpose of studying laA\^, to Avhich he deA^otcd no 
more attention than Lessing did to theology. His na¬ 
ture was flexible and easily impressed, and the appear- 
, ance of the first three cantos of the ‘‘ Messiah ” impelled 
him to attempt a similar work. He projected a great 
German epic, to be called ^^ArminiuSy' very little of 
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wliicli \vas written. Ono of the first works which he 
puhlis]i(‘tl was eiitithul “ Ten Moral Letters.” These 
oiirly (‘ssays attracted tlie notice of Bodmer and the 
Ziii-ich scliool, and he was invited thither in 1752, as 
Klopstock liad heoji two years before. He was then a 
youth of iiin('.t{Hni, and for several years theiicefortli he 
s(‘eins to have been entirely under the influence of 
Bodmer, Gessner and the other chiefs of the Swiss 
literai'v clan. 

He was unfortunate in all his ventures during this 
period. He comineiiccHl an epic, of which Cyrus was the 
hc'ro, but the first five books Avere received so coldly by 
the ])ublic, tliat the design Avas giA^on up. A tragedy 
called Laihj Juno. Gray'' met Avith no better fate, un¬ 
less Lessing’s merciless rcAueAV of it can be considered a 
distinction He thereu 2 )on attempted a lighter and 
gayer style, choosing as liis subject the episode of 
“Araspes jind Banthea ” from Xenophon, but this Avork 
also attracted very little attention. He remained in 
Switzerland until 1700, wdien he returned to his native 
place, and accepted a clerkship in the Chan(;ery. The 
duties of the office were distasteful to so mercurial a 
nature, and he sought relief from them in undertaking 
a translation of Shakespeare, A\diicli employed him for 
four or fiA^c years. This, I belieA^e, Avas the first com¬ 
plete publication of Shakespeare in German, and it ap- 
pt'ared most opportunely for the development Avliicli had 
then commenced. Although it has since been super- 
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seded by the more thorough translation of Schlogel 
and Tieck, it was a careful and conscientious 'work, for 
which Wieland deserves the gratitude of his country¬ 
men. 

Wieland married in 1765, and four years later ac¬ 
cepted the appointment of Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Erfurt. After the 2 >iibli(;ation of his 
Shakespeare, he turned again to autliorship, and his 
persistence at last broiiglit success. With the same 
susceptibility to external influences, his new attempts 
were inspired, partly by the French authors of the 
time, liousseau among them, and partly by his lyric 
taste. His ""jhfull ion," ])ublished in 1767, first made 
him generally and favorably known. Its loading idea 
is to show in what degree the external wc^rld contributes 
to human development, and how far wisdom and virtue 
are sustained b}^ the forces of nature. Three or four 
works, in which love is the sole theme, followed in 
quick succession; and, although they were denounced 
in many quarters, as being free to the verge of immo¬ 
rality, they were none the less read. After his accept¬ 
ance of the jirofessorship at Erfurt he jirobably found 
it expedient to guard himself against a recurrence of the 
charge, for the character of his wWks changed, and we 
find in them an element of satire which up to this time 
was not exhibited. He next published goldcnc 

Spiegel ” (The Golden Mirror), which was inspired by 
the liberal policy of Joseph II. Wieland’s intellectual 
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nature, thus far, may best be described by our homely 
word “ flighty.” There is little evidence of any serious 
literary principle, any coherent purpose, in his "works, 
and he secnns, in this respect, as un-German as possi¬ 
ble. But there is a sportive ease and grace in every¬ 
thing he undertakes, which is new to the language. If 
Lessing gave it precision and Klopstock freedom, Wie- 
land certaiidy gave it lightness. The first half of 
Wieland’s life mid literary activity was passed, as we 
have seen, in a restless series of changes; his place 
of residence, his oc(‘upation and the character of his 
works changing every few years. His wanderings were 
now to end, and a long season of rest and stability, 
the effect of which is manifest in his later writings, was 
granted to his life. In 1772, the Duchess Amalia, of 
Saxe-Weinifir, offered him the post of tutor to the 
young princes, her sons, with a salary of one thou¬ 
sand thalers a year, which afterward yas continued 
as a pension for life. The eldest of these princes 
was Karl August, the immortal patron of literature, 
who was then fifteen years old. The Dudioss Amalia 
had already assembled around her in Weimar a supe¬ 
rior literary circle, including Knebel, Musmus and Eiu- 
siodel. Three years later, when Karl August assumed 
the ducal government, Goethe, then in his twenty-sixth 
year. Avas called to Weimar. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, AVieland had published a lyrical drama, ^‘udlces- 
Avhich Avas avcII roceWed by CA^erybody except 
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Goetlie, who satirized it in a dialogue entitled: “ Gods, 
Heroes and AVieland.” One of Wieland’s admirers 
retorted hy publishing a farce, called “Men, Beasts 
and Goethe.” Wieland seems to have been neither 
vain nor sensitive to attack. He treated the matter 
good-hurnorcdlj, afterward acknowledged the justice 
of Goethe’s satire, and became at once his personal 
friend. 

Wicland’s intellect became broader and clearer 
through his intercourse with the Weimar circle. His 
works, thenceforth, exhibit greater finish and consist¬ 
ence ; yet he never entirely emancipated himself from 
the influence of the French school, never adopted the 
lofty standard of excellence which Scliiller and Goethe, 
and even Herder, set for themselves. The deficiency 
was inherent in his nature : his temperament was too 
gay and cheerful, too dependent on moods and sensa¬ 
tions, for the earnest work of his fellow authors. He 
did good service, ho-wever, by establishing, soon after 
liis arrival in Weimar, a monthly literary periodical, 
called “ Dcr cfcuMie Merevr,'" which he thenceforth 
edited for more than thirty years, and which was the 
vehicle through which the most prominent authors be¬ 
came known to a wider circle of Venders. In 1780 ho 
published his romantic epic of “ 0?>cro??,” the most 
permanently popular of all his works. It is an admi¬ 
rable specimen of what Goethe calls the nn'ive in litera¬ 
ture—the free, graceful play of the imagination. In- 
11 * 
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deed, as a specimen of poetic story-telling, it lias not 
often been excelled in any language. We have, at pres¬ 
ent, such a story-teller in England—Mr. William Mor¬ 
ris—tlie graces of whose metrical narratives arc now 
delighting us; but their tone, even when he chooses a 
briglit Greek subject, is grave almost to sadness. They 
art^ chanted in the minor key, and a sky of gray cloud, 
or, wlien briglitest, veiled by a hazy mist, hangs over 
all tLe landscapes of his verse. Change this tone and 
atmos])ljero: let them be clear, fresh and joj^ous : add 
sunshine, and ])loasant airs, and the multitudinous dance 
of tin'! waves, and you have the character of Wieland’s 
poetry. His “ Oheroa ” is as charming now as when it 
was first written. It has all the grace and the melody 
and the easy movement of Ariosto. The severe critic 
may say that the ])oeni teaches nothing; that many of 
the incidents are sim])ly grotesque ; that the ])lot is awk¬ 
wardly construchid ; that the hero exhibits no real he¬ 
roism, and the fairy king and queen are borrowed from 
Shakespeare : the reader will always answer—“ All this 
may be ti-ne, but the poem is delightful.” The secret of 
“ seems to me, that Wieland has combined the 

joyousness and the freedom of the Greek nature, with the 
foim and the manner 6f the romantic school in literature. 
I have re-read it carefully (for the third or fourth time) 
for the purpose of selecting some passages which might 
best illustrate its character; but I find it difficult to 
make any choice, where the key-note of the poem is so 
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evenly sustained througliout. I will tlierofore translate 
a few of tlie opening stanzas, wliicli will servo my pur¬ 
pose as Avcll as any others. You will notice that while 
these stanzas are each of eight lines, the length and the 
metrical character of the lines, and the order of rhyme, 
are varied according to the author’s will: 


Nocli oininal sattrlt nnr d(‘ii 
Ilipi)op:ryi)li(>n, ihr Museii, 

Zum Kilt ins alto romautisolio 
Land [ 

Wic lioblich uiii meincjn ent- 
fcssolten llusoii 

Der holdo Walinsinn spiolt ! 
Wer sclilaug das magisclio 
Band 

Um moin<‘ Stirne? WVr troibt 
von moinoD Angeu don No¬ 
bel, 

Der auf derVorw(*lt Wundorii 
liogt ? 

Ich sell’, in buntom Gewiihl, 
bald siof^ond, bald bosio^r, 

Dos Hitters gut(‘S SchAvert, dor 
Hoideu blinkend'. Sabol. 


Vergebens knirsclit des alien 
Sultans Zorn, 

Vorgebens driiut ein Wald von 
starj'en Lanzen ; 

Es t(int im lieblicben Ton das 
olfenbeinerne Horn, 

Und, wie ein Wirbel, egroift 
sie alle die Wutli zu tan- 
zen. 


Ye Muses, come saddle mo the 
IlyppogryfF again, 

]<''or a rid(‘ in tlui old, the ro¬ 
mantic land ! 

How swec'tly now, around my 
breast and brain. 

The fair illusion plays 1 Who 
bound that magic band 

About niy brow? Who from 
mine eyelids blew the haze, 

Hiding the wonders of old days ? 

I see, now conquered, now o’er- 
come, ill endh'ss labor. 

The faithful sword of the 
knight, the Payniiu’s shin¬ 
ing sabre ! 

In vain the ancient Sultan’s 
wrath and scorn. 

Threatens in vain a grove of 
leveled lances ; 

The (.‘xquisite notes are hoard of 
the ivory horn, 

m f 

And the crowd is seized and 
whirled in tumultuous 
dances! 
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Sio drplm im Kroiso sicli lira, 
bis SiiJii uiid Atliom crat- 
gi'lit. 

Triura])h, Tb‘rr liittcr, Triurapli! 
G(‘wonn(‘ii ist dio Sflume. 

Whs Siiumt ilir? Fort 1 dcr 
wclit : 

NacL Jtoiii, (lass ruorn Bund 
<lc‘r tu'irge Vatcr krone I 


Tlif'y turn and circle till breatk 
and sense arc lost. 

Triiirapb, Sir Knight, is thine ! 

Thou hast won the; beauty : 
Why delay V Thy flag in the 
breeze is tossed ; 

Away to B,omo, whore the Holy 
Fatlier claims tliy duty I 


This lig]jt and rapid movement characterizes the whole 
poem, -wJiich seenns to have been written only in holi¬ 
days of the mind. The reading of it, therefore, is not 
a task, hut a pure recreation. Wieland, in this respect, 
was an nnconscious and unintentional reformer. Goethe, 
I have alroiidy stated, was led by Lessing to seek for 
the true principles of liti^rary art; but it is equally cer¬ 
tain that he learned of Wieland to relieve and lighten 
the gravity of his stylo—to add grace to ju-oportion, 
and give a, playful cliai-actor to earnest thought. 

Wieland must be considered as one of the chief 
founders of the romantic school. The “ Storm and 
Stress ” pc^riod, wdiich was simply a fermentation of 
the conflicting elennnits—a struggle by means of which 
the noAv era of literature grew into existence—com¬ 
menced about the year 1770, and continued for twenty 
years. During its eiistence the Romantic School was 
de'^'oloped, separating itself from the classic school, by 
its freedom of form, its unrestrained sentiment, and its 
seeking after startling effects. It was a natural retalia¬ 
tion, that France, forty years later, should have bor- 
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rowed this scliool from Germany. Wieland was not a 
partisan in the struggle ; neither was he drawn into it, 
and forced to work his way out again, as were Goethe 
and Schiller. He belonged to the Romantic school by 
his nature, and to the classic school by his culture, 
l)ut the former gave the distinguishing character to his 
works. 

After the completion of Oheroji,'’ ho undertook the 
translation of Horace and Lucian, which was followed 
by the publication of the Muficuin ”—a collec¬ 

tion of the principal Greek classics, translated by differ¬ 
ent hands. Until Schiller started his magazine, called 
“Die Horen ” (The Hours), Wieland’s “ Dent seller Mercur ’* 
was the first literary periodical in Germany. His later 
original works are few and unimportant, and had little 
influence on the tliought of the time. He lived to see 
the battle of Jena, to be presented by Napoleon with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, in 1808, and died, 
eighty years old, in the year of German Liberation, 
1813. 

In this brief sketcli of Wieland, I have scarcely men¬ 
tioned more than half of his works, because it is not 
necessary for the purpose of indicating his place as 
an author. Perhaps ten per ceM. of the thirty-six 
volumes which he left behind him, are now read. The 
winnowing-mill of Time makes sad havoc with works 
considered immortal in their day. A great deal of 
Wieland’s productiveness has been blown away as chaff, 
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l)nt enoiiiyli sound "rnin remains to account for liis in- 

n O 

fluenc(^, and to justify our lionoralde recognition of liis 
genius. If lie did not follow trutli witli tlie unselfisli 
devotioji of Lessing—if lie ’was not animated liy a lofty, 
patriotic ])urpose, like Klopstock—we nevertlieless do 
not feel inclined to judge him too rigidly. His grace, 
his humor, his delicate iroii}^ and refined though rather 
shallow a|>]u-t‘ciation of the element of hcauty, disarm 
us in advance. "Wo cannot escape a hearty friendly 
feeling for the man who was always so cheerful and 
ainifdile, and whose works, light as they may seem in 
comparison, form a counterpoise for so many of the 
“ heavy weights ” in German Literature. Falk relates 
that on the day after AVieland’s hurial, Go(dhe spoke 
of him in these terms: “ He possessed an incomparable 
nature : in him all was fluency, spirit and taste ! It is 
a cheertnl plain, where theie is nothing to stumble 


over, threaded by the 
winds cajiriciously in 


stream of a comical wit, which 
all directions, and sometimes 


even turns against its !iuthor. There is not the slight¬ 
est trace in him of that deliberate, laborious technical 


quality, wdiich sometimes spoils for us the best ideas 
and feedings, by making their exprf‘Ssion seem artificial. 
This natural ease a*nd freedom is the reason why I 
abvays prefer to read Shakespeare in Wioland’s transla¬ 
tion. He handled rhyme as a master. I believe, if 
one had poured upon his desk a composing-case full of 
w ords, he would have arrang(Hl them, in a little while. 
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into a cliarming poem.” Altliougli tliis is tlie trilmte 
of a friend wlio liad been for forty years intimate >vitli 
Wieland, and was given during the tender sorrow which 
his loss called forth, it is in^t exaggerated praise. 

Just such an intellectual temperament as Wieland 
possessed was needed in his time. Tiic language as 
Avell as the literature was in the proi^ess of develop- 
mcjit: there were enough of thoughtful and earnest 
minds engaged in the work, and they would have fallen 
too exclusively into the serious, brooding habit of the 
race, had they not been inhuTuptod by Wieland’s play¬ 
ful fancy and his delicate satire. Our English lan¬ 
guage found all those (pialities combined in the one 
man, Sliakespeare, but other countries have not been so 
fortunate. It re(]^uired three men—Lessing, Wieland 
and Goethe—to perform a similar service for the Ger¬ 
man language. In this respect, the sportive clement in 
"Wieland’s mind was as valuable as genius. It is cer- 
taiidy rarer. Much of our modern literature lacks the 
same cpiality. It betrays the grave labored purpose of 
the author, as if expression Avero a stem duty, instead 
of seeming, as it should seem, free, inevitable and joy¬ 
ous. Goethe says that Wieland was tlie only member 
of the Weimar circle who could* publish his works in 
tlie monthly “ Mercury ” by instalments, as they were 
written, without being at all affected by the miscon¬ 
ception of the public or the hostile criticism of his 
rivals. It is pleasant to contemplate the activity of so 
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serene and cliocrful a mind. He never liad a following 
of eiitlmsiastic admirers, like Klopstock or Scliiller, 
l)nt tlie public regarded liim always with a kindly 
good-will. It was for a time fashionable, in Germany, 
to dej^rociate his literary achievements. He has been 
accused of being goA^erned by French infiuenees, be¬ 
cause of liis light and volatile nature ; but the influ¬ 
ence, so far as it existed, soon Avore off, and left only 
tlie natural resemblance, Avhich Avas no fault. On the 
contrary, it Avas his good fortune and that of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

I do not mention Herder last because I consider him 
the least important of the three, but simply because he 
came last in the order of birth. Although a good part 
of the fight had been fought, by the time he Avas old 
enough to engage in it, he belongs also to the pioneers 
and builders. It is remarkable that, in this reAueAV of 
the great German authors of the last century, each 
retains, from first to last, his OAvn clearly-marked indi¬ 
viduality. Each preserves his own independent activity, 
while folloAving a similar aim, even after years of the 
closest personal intercourse. There Avas a AAndc field 
and much Avork befiire them, and Nature seems so to 
have ordered their minds, that each found his fitting 
de2)artment of labor, and all, together, carried forAvard 
a broad front of development, 

Johann Gottfried Herder was born in 1744, in a Aullage 
in Eastern Prussia, where his father Avas teacher and 
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Cantor in tlie clmrcli. Allowed to read nothing hnt the 
Bihle and the hymn-book at home, his craving for knowl¬ 
edge attracted the attention of a neighboring clergyman, 
who gave him instrnctioii in Latin and Greek. At the 
age of eighteen, a Russian plij^siciaUj^who took a great 
inter(‘st in the eager, intelligent, friendless boy, proposed 
to have him educated as a surgeon, in Kuuigsberg and 
St. Petersburg. He fainted on beholding the first dis¬ 
section, and the plan was given up; but he remained in 
Konigsberg, subsisting literally on charity, and stud}'- 
ing at the University. The philosopher Kant allowed 
him to attend his lectures without paying the usual fee. 
The study of theology specially attracted him, but no 
branch of km^wdedge was neglected. After sti’uggling 
along, under the most discouraging circumstanc.es, for 
two years, lie accepted a situation as teacher*in Riga, 
and began to preach as soon as he had been properly 
ordained to the (office. His popularity became so great, 
both as a teacher and as an elocpient, earnest preacher, 
that in tlie course of four or five years his friends in Riga 
determined to build a largo church, find have him in- 
stfilled as pastor. At the same time he was invited to 
become the Director of the German school in St. Peters¬ 
burg. He declined both these offers, and left Riga in 
17f)9, intending to make a journey through Europe. At 
•Strassburg, an affection of the eyes obliged him to give 
up the plan, and to remain in that city for surgical treat¬ 
ment. Here ho became acquainted with a y^outh of 
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twenty, named Ooctlie, and for some montlis tlie two 
were inseparable companions. Herder, tlien twenty-five 
years old, liad alr(^ady published tAvo works—‘'Frajjj- 
ments coiicerninjj; Keccut German Literature,” and “For¬ 
ests c)f Criticism,” wdierein lie had planted himself on 
the side of Winckelmann and Lessing, taking a strong 
])osition of antagonism to the jiedaiitry and superficial 
taste which those authors assailed. Goethe, avIio, dur¬ 
ing his residence in Strassburg, wrote his iday of “Dfe 
MU.schaldhjen'' (The Accomplices) and Avas brooding OA^er 
the jdan of “ Gotz vo)i BcrUvhunjen,'^ profited greatly by 
his intercourse A\dth Herder, and his friendship became 
one of the influences A\diich determined Herder’s later 
life. 

While at Strassburg, Herder receiA^ed an imitation to 
become (5ourt-Preacher at Buckeburg, a toAvn in North¬ 
ern Germany, the capital of the little j^i'inciiiality of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. He accepted the call, and remained 
at Buckeburg, in that capacity, for Aa^c 3 "ears, during 
which time his reputation as a theologian became so 
generally established, that he AAms ofiered the Professor¬ 
ship of Theology a.t Gottingen. He hesitated to accept 
the position, because, by order of the King of Hano\^er, 
it Avas burdened AAutli certain conditions A^ hicli AA^ere not 
agreeable. After the negotiations had continued for 
some months, a day Avas fixed for Herder’s decision, and 
on tlnit A^ery day he rec’ewed an offer of the place of 
Court-Preacher and member of the Clerical Consistory 
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at Weimar. He delayed no longer, but followed tlie in¬ 
stinct wliicb led so many tempest-tost brains into tliat 
quiet iiiid secure liarbor of the German Muses. By the 
end of the year 177G, Wieland, Herder and Goethe were 
citizens of Weimar. Here the incidents of Herder’s life, 
like those of Wieland’s, cease to interest us, and we are 
occupied only witli his literary development. 

In 1778 he published his ‘^Volkdicder'': the English 
title, which would best express the character of the Avork, 
is “l^oetry of the liaces.” It is a careful selection from 
the poi)ular songs and ballads of nearly all the languages 
of Europe, including the Lithuanian, Livonian, Servian, 
Danish, English and Modern Greek. Ho makes good 
use of Percy’s “ Eeliques ” and the lyrics of the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, and even translates passages of 
Ossian into rhyme. These translations, although not 
always very literal, are thoroughly i)oetic, and may be 
read Avith satisfaction. His object seems to have been, 
to direct the attention of the German public to the 
natural poetic elements Avhich exist in the early chdliza- 
tion of all races, and thereby to counteract the tendency 
toAvard schools or fashions in poetry. He sought to 
impress the catholicity of his own taste upon the popu¬ 
lar mind, and Avas certainly successful in diverting much 
of the thought of his day out of the narrow channels 
•in Avhich it had been accustomed to moA'e. In 1782 he 
published his “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” aAA^orkwhich 
has been, translated and extensively read in English. 
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It is an exposition of liis views in regard to the primitive 
poetry of the race, in its connection with religion. Its 
indirect hnidcncy, as well as that of his strictly theo¬ 
logical writings, was to inculcate a broader, a more in¬ 
telligent—one might almost say, a more human—reli¬ 
gious sentiment. He took the same ground as Lessing, 
concerning the superiority of the spirit to the letter, 
but, as a clergyman, he was spared the bitter hostility 
which the layman had provoked. Perhaps, also, the 
warmth, the elocpience and the enthusiasm which per¬ 
vaded all his writings gave his idc^as an easier accept¬ 
ance than they would have found, if jiresented with the 
intellectual bareness .and keenness of Lessing’s style. 

Passing over Herder’s essays and critical pape^rs, I 
will only mention two other of his more important works 
—the metrical romance of “l)cr Cid” the materials of 
which he collected from the old Spanish legends and 
ballads, and his “ Ideas toward a Philosophy of Human 
History,” which is generally considered to be his greatest 
work. “ The Cid” is written in unrhymed Trochaics— 
a measure which was first employed in English by Long¬ 
fellow in his “ Hiawatha.” Although it is considered a 
classic poem in Gorman, and is still printed in luxurious 
editions, it is only enjoyed by the more cultivated class 
of readers. It has something of the mechanical char¬ 
acter of many of his Odes. He was less a poet, in fact, 
than a man of sensitive poetic taste. He had a large, 
warm, receptive nature, and his inspiration came from 
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tlio feelings ratlier than from tlie imagination. His 
“Ideas of the Pliilosopliy of History ” are the fragments 
of a larger design. They anticipate many views wdiicli 
have only been taken np and 2 >i’actically develojjed in 
the literature of our day. He considers man as an 
entity, wdiosc different modes of devolo 2 )ment in the 
earlier races must be referred to the o 2 )cration of the 
same universal law^s. He traces the uj^w^ard tendency, 
the 2 )re 2 _)aratioii for a higher s^^iritual life, through all 


the varied forms of civilization, and infers the existence 


of a sublime 2 >i‘ogi’cssive destiny, of ^vhicli all our past 
history is a j^art. * 

During the later years of his life. Herder became 
sensitive and irritable, although he still retained his 
w'onderful magnetic j^ower over other men. His i)er- 
formance of his official duties w^as beneficently felt 
throughout the Duchy. His authority in the Church, 
his supervision of the schools, his control of the govern¬ 
ment-charities, were all characterized ])y a wise, liberal 
and thoroughl}" humane s^jirit. In 1801 ho w as ap¬ 
pointed President of the Consistorj^ the highest office 
belonging to his j)rofcssion, and W'as ennobled by the 
Elector of Bavaria. He lived but two years longer to 
enjoy these honors, dying in 1803, in his sixtieth year. 
The Duke, Karl August, ordered the words to be en¬ 
graved U 2 ) 0 U his tomb—“Light, Love, Life.” 

The great influence which Herder exercised during 
his life cannot be doubted ; yet, in looking over his 
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works at tlio presomt day, it is easy to miss the secret of 
that influence. I confess tliat, notwithstanding the evi¬ 
dence of an earnest, brooding mind, which I find every- 
■vvljere—notwithstandijig the variety and beauty of the 
S(;ji,ttered thoughts—Herder’s works impress me like a 
c()]l(‘ction of great, irregular fragments. Ho has less of 
2)ositivo style than aijy of his contem2)oraries. His 
views seem to huflc an ordered connection, and this gives 
an air of uncertainty to the ojjerations of his mind. 
Everything he does resembles a figure which the scuIjd- 
tor iias not whollv hewn from the marble. Here and 

4/ 

there an (outline may be clearly cut, the form and ex- 
2)ression may be everywhere indicated, but we are never- 
theh'ss tantalized by the unchiseled stone hiding as 
much as it reveals. His design is evidently greater than 
his ])ower (if execution—like the face of the Dawn, which 
baffled Michael Angelo. 

But this very circumstance, if I rightly interj^ret it, 
gives a hint of his true power—and it is an agency which 
w(i have not yet considered. I mean the power of 
[jvsilveiivfis. There is something stimulating and 
vocativo in ideas which fall short of their full and clear 
ex2>ression. The breadth of Herder’s views, aided as 
they were by his lemarkable elotiuence, made them 
attractive at a time wEen the mind of Germany was 
throbbing with its highest vitality, and they must have 
oj^enod innumerable side-paths to others. The ^flaco 
which he attomi^ted to fill Avas so large, that there Avas 
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necessarily more variety than thoroughness in his work. 
But all tliat he did helped to widen the intellectual 
horizon: his spirit was never otherwise than liberal, 
tolerant and pervaded with the noblest sjunpathies. 
Keithor his philological learning, nor his philoso 2 )hy, 
would now be considered remarkable, but, as one of his 
critics truly says, they were exactly adequate to his 
needs and the needs of his time. 


I think, therefore, that wo shall bo correct in desig¬ 
nating Herder as a jwocrcrdirr^ ratlic'r than a crmfiva 
power in Clernian literature—that is, that his suggestive, 
awakening and stimulating influence on other minds 
was his chief merit. The value of his writings is thus 


not afl’ectcnl by their want of artistic completeness,— 
nor is it merely a teinporary value. His ideas still re¬ 
tain their fructifying character, because the aspiration 
which underlies them is always lofty and sincere. 

Goetlie, speaking to Eckermann, in the year 1824, 
thus expressed himself concerning KlojDstock and Her¬ 
der: “Had it not been for these powerful forerunners, 
our literature could not have become what it now is. 


When they came, they were far in advance of their time, 
and they equally drew it after them; but now the ago 
has distanced them, and notwithstandiiig they were 
once so necessary and imj^ortant, they have ccnised to 
bo vital forces. A young man who should now-a-days 
draw his culture from Klopstock and Herder, would fall 
to the rear.” 
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Goetlie ascribed tlio unusual culture of tlie middle 
classes, wbicli liad been developed tlirougout Germany 
during the previous fifty years, more to Wieland and 
Herder, than to Lessing. “Lessing,” lie said, “was 
tlie liigliest intelligence, and only an equal intelligence 
could tliorouglily be taught by him. He was dangerous 
to half-ca2)acities. To Wieland,” he added, “ all the 
higher cultivation of Germany owes its style. This 
class learned a great deal from him, not the least of 
which was the faculty of appropriate expression.” 

In tliese remarks, Goethe refers princi2)ally to Les¬ 
sing’s critical works, and he also ignores both his own 
and Schiller’s influence on the national culturi'. Never¬ 
theless, the distinction which he draws is at bottom 
correct. Taking Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland and Her¬ 
der, as the I'epresentative forerunners and rcforniers, 
who first created the splendid age of literature w^hich 
they then adorneil, we may thus a2q)ortion their sej)- 
arate shares in the work. Lessing, unquestionably 
first, both in intellect and character, was a strong inde- 
j)endont jxnver, ojjerating chiefly on the best thinkers 
and writers of liis day. Klopstock, })y his use of the 
religious clement, won the people to his side, emj)loyed 
his influence to inij)lant among them .a lofty national 
sentiment, and gave eloquence, form and expression to 
the language. Wieland, the literary Ej^icurean, giving 
himself up to the shifting play of his moods and sensa¬ 
tions, imparted lightness, grace and elegance to the 
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language, adding sparkle to strengtli and melody to 
correctness of form. Herder, finally, broke down tlie 
narrower limits of thought, led the as2)iratioiis of men 
back to their primitive sources, placed before them the 
universal and 2)erinanent in literature, rather than the 
national and tem2)orary, and decj^cned and widened 
in every w'ay tlio general culture, through the fruitful 
suggostiveness of his ideas. The more wo coutemjdate 
the lives and the labors of these four authors, the more 
clearly we feel the necessity of each. The develoi^ment 
of the German language had l)ee,n long delayed, but 
these men, working simultaneously, raised it ra2)idly to 
an equal 2)ower and dignity among the other modern 
tongues of Euro2)e. 

We now turn from the jDoriod of struggle to that of 
creative repose. The battle has been fought: the 
ground has been won: we shall henceforth breathe a 
serener air, and feel the j^resence of a 2)uror and grander 
inspiration. 

12 



IX. 


SCHILLER. 

Taking tlio G('rm.au authors in the order of their pro¬ 
gressive development, we are next led to Schiller, Avho, 
although he was horn ten years later than Goethe, died 
twenty-seven yeai's earlier. His life is thus included 
within that of Goethe, hut only as the orhit of Yenus is 
included within that of the Earth ; the courses may he 
nearly paralh'l, hut are never identical. 

In 8 (;hiller’s case, I have the advantage of dealing 
with material, much of which is tolerably familiar to 
English readers. The biography and essays of Carlyle, 
and the translations of Coleridge, Ihilwer, Bowriiig 
and others, have gradually created an impression, in 
England and America, of Schiller’s character and genius 
—an impression which is just in outline, if somewhat 
vague iji certain respects. The more delicate lights and 
shades, which are necessary to complete the picture, 
can he given onl^ by the intimate and sympathetic study 
wdiich the poet inspires in those wdio have made his 
actpiaintance. Like Burns and Byron, ho creates a per¬ 
sonal interest in the reader, in the light of which his 
w^orks are almost inevitably viewed. An indefinable 
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magnetism clings to liis name, and accompanies it all 
over the world. In vain llicliter speaks of “ the stonj 
S(!liillcr, from whom strangers spring back, as from a 
precipice”—in vain Mr. Crabb Robinson describes him 
as niisocial, and with a wild expression of face—few 
l^oets have ever excited more enthusiasm, sympatlij', 
and love in the human race, than Friedridi Schiller. 
Even when we know his life, and have analyzed his 
works, the jn-oblcm is not entirely solved. Mankind 
seems sometimes to give way, like an individual, to an 
impulse of unreasoning }itf(H;tion, and the fortiiiaitc poet 
upon whom it falls is sure of a beautiful immortality. 

Schiller w'as born on the lOth of November, 1759, in 


tlie little town of Marbach, in lYhrtemberg. His father 
was a military surgeon, who had distinguished himself 
ill campaigns in the Netherlands and Bohemia, wliere he 
also served as an officer, and attained tlie rank of Cap¬ 
tain. He was an instance, very rare in those da^ s, of 
a man who tried, in middle age, to make up for the d(‘fi- 
cieiicies of his early education, and wdiatever cajiacity 
Schiller may have i-eceived by inheritance came from 
him, and not from the mother. Noted, as a child, for 
his siiiritual and imaginative nature, Schiller’s early 
ambition was to become a clerg^’man; but the Duke 
Karl of Wiirtemberg insisted, against the wish of the 
boy’s parents, on having him educated in a new school 
■ivhich he had just founded in Stuttgart. 

At the age of fourteen Schiller entered this school, 
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which was conducted according to the strictest military 
ideas. The pupils were considered as so many machines, 
to he mcchaiiic-ally develoj^ed: not the sliglitcst regard 
was ])aid to natural differences of capacity: their studies, 
their [)ert'ormaTn*es, and even their recreation, were regu¬ 
lated hy an iiiffexihle system. IJnahle to esca])e his 
fat(s Schiller at first selected jiirisj^rudence, but soon 
chaiigt'd it for medicine, in which branch he was gradu¬ 
ated, in his twenty-first year. There is no doubt that 
tlie severe and soulless discipline to which he was sub¬ 
jected for seven years was one cause of the fierce, reck¬ 
less, rebellious spirit which pervades his earliest works. 
The religious aspiration having been checked, all the 
strength and passion of his nature turned to poetry. 
“The Messiah ” and the Odes of Klojistock, and Goethe’s 
drama of “ Goiz von Berlichhujcv” made the most pow¬ 
erful impression uj)on his mind, and the circumstance 
that all such reading was prohibited, only spurred him 
the more to enjoy it by stealth. Among the authors 
with whom he became acquainted was Shakespeare, 
whose power he felt without clearly comprehending it. 
His own ambition was stimulated by his intense enjoy¬ 
ment of poetry, and he attempted both an ejiic and a 
tragedy before his eighteenth year. These boyish works 
he threw into the fire, and then commenced his play of 
“Z)fe(The liobbers), which was completed about 
the time of his graduation as a military surgeon. After 
being appoiiited to a regiment in Stuttgart, and feeling 
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that the snl)ordmato period of liis life was ended, ho 
publislied “ Tlie Ilobbers” in 1781, atliis own expense, no 
pnblislier daring to run tlie risk. The impression whi(;h 
it produced was as immediate and powerful as that of 
Byron’s “ Chihle Harold ”■—he woke up one morning 
and found himself famous. Its wild and passionate 
arraignment of Society, its daring blending of magnanim¬ 
ity, courage find crime in the same chfirficter, and the 
stormy, impetuous action which sweeps through it from 
beginning to end, startled not only Germany but all 
Europe. The popular doctrines wdiich preceded the 
French Eevolution, now^ f>idy nine years off, prepared 
the way for it: the “ Storm and Stress ” jieriod of Ger¬ 
man literature, exultant over the overthrow' of the old 
dynasties in letters, hfiiled it with cries of w'elcoine, and 
in the clniotic excitement and ferment of the time its 
flagrant violations of truth and taste were overlooked. 
Oidy its defiant power and freedom w(*re felt and cele¬ 
brated. Even in reading “The Bobbers” now, w'e are 
forced to acknowdedge these qualities, although we are 
both amused and shocked at its extravagance. Much of 
the play cannot be better cliaractcrized thfin by our 
slang American w'ord—“ highfalutin.” No one saw this 
more clearly, or condemned it more emphatically than 
Schiller himself, in later years. “ My groat mistake,” 
he once said, “ Avas in attempting to rej^rosent men two 
years before I really knew a single man.” 

The hostility Avliich “The Bobbers” provoked was 
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fully us intense as tlie praise. The Conservative senti¬ 
ment of Germany rose in arms aj^ainst it. The Duke 
sent for Schiller and endeavored to exact a pledge from 
Bim tliat ho w ould 2 >ul)lish nothing further without first 
submitting it to him, the Duke. To a man of Schiller’s 
tomi>erai»ient, this was im 2 )Ossible. Moreover, he had 
seen the unfortunate 2 :)oet Schubart, in the fortress of 
Hohonasiiorg, wdiere he w'as confined ton ye.ars for hav¬ 
ing offended his Tlulcr by the liberal tone of his poetry, 
and could easily guess how much freedom the Duke’s 
consorshi]) w'ould allow him. At the same time Baron 
Dalberg, Director of the theatre at Mannheim, rec^uosted 
him to ada^)! “ The Ih^l^bers ” for representation on the 
stage. 'When the first j^erforrnance w'as to takc^ jdace, 
Schiller, unable to obtain leave of absence, w’cnt to Mann¬ 
heim without it, aud on his return w^as arrested and im- 


j^risoiled. His insubordination gave great offence to the 
Duke, and it seems jirobable that severer measures w^ero 
threatened. But one alternative w^as left to Schiller, 
and he adojited it. In 1782, he left Stuttgart in dis¬ 
guise, and under an assumed name, w ent first to Mann¬ 
heim, and then to the estate of a friend near Moiiiingen, 
wdiere he remained in comjilete seclusion for almost a 
year. During this time he comideted his plays of 


“A7c9co ” and “ Kahale tmd Liel>e ” (Intrigue and Love), 


which w^cre both successful on the stage. It is easy 


to detect their faults of construction and their over¬ 


charged sentiment, but in both the vital w^armth and 
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the fire of the author’s nature make themsclvos 
felt. The general public, who are never critical, 
found a new sense of enjoyment in Schiller’s i)lays, 
and accepted him in sjnte of the critics. Towards 
the close of 1783, he was summoned to Mannheim, Avhcre 
Ihiron Dalberg offered him tlie post of Dramatic Poet, 
connected with the theatrical management. He re¬ 
mained there eighteen months, and during this time 
started the “ lilienish Thalia ”—a literary periodical 
which treated especially of the drama. Various causes, 
Avhich need not now be exjdaiiied, combined to make his 
position disagreeable, and in March, 1785, he took up 
Ids residence in Leipzig. The principal cause of this 
change was a circumstance which many persons would 
brand as “ sentimental,” but which seems to me, in the 
no]dost sense, human. Som(', months previous, he had 
received a letter from Leipzig, signed by four unknown 
persons, and accompanied bj’^ their miniature portraits. 
These persons were Huber and Kdrner, both of wliom 
became afterwards distinguished in letters, and Minna 
and Doris Stock, their betrothed brides. The letter 
which they wrote exhibited so much refined and genial 
appreciation of Schiller’s genius—so mucdi affectionate 
interest in his fortunes—that, to Schiller’s eager and 
impulsive nature, it offered him an cscapci from the 
annoyances which attended his position at Mannheim. 
Korner and Huber received him like brothers. All 
they had—money, time, counsel, help,—he was free to 
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claim : tlie ‘‘ sentiments” of tlioir letter to tlie uiilaiown 
2)oet were justified l>y tlie practical results. 

Schiller’s critics and biograjiliers seem to have united 
in dividing his literary life into three distinct periods,- 
the first of whicli closes with his emigration from Mann¬ 
heim to Leipzig. We might call this the 2 )eriod of 
Assertion, and designate the others which folloAved as 
the jieriods of Develojpraent and Acdiievemcnt. Uj) to 
this time, in fact, ^ve find the evidence of powers, neither 
harmonious nor intelligent as yet, forcing their way to 
tlie liglit: we find the sjiirit of other poets stimulating 
him to warmer and more j^assionate expression than 
they would liave dared: all is vivid, luxuriant, teeming 
with life, and permeated with the hindred forces of 
hope and desire. It 'was this intense vitality, this out- 
jiouring of a nature 'which ]3ressed ujiward and oii'ward 
'with all its energies, which accounts for Schiller’s im¬ 
mediate popularity. Something similar in English lit¬ 
erature was the recejitioii given to Bailey’s “Eestus” 
and Alexander Smith’s “Life Drama”—hut they were 
really the end of their achievement, 'vvdiereas this was the 
heginning of Schiller’s. His early plays and j^oems re¬ 
flect the roused and restless sjfirit of the times,—the uni¬ 
versal yearning for light and liberty. The beginning 
of his literary activity corresponds exactly 's\dth the date 
of Lessing’s death. The field 'was therefore cleared for 
him, and we should not marvel if something of the wild¬ 
ness and crudity of a first settler stamps his x^erformance. 
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In tlie lyrics belonging to tlie First Period, tlie glow 
and warmth which, in liis later poems, fuse the sul)ject 
and sentiment together, are already ap 2 )areiit, althongh 
the fusion is less 2 )erfect. They are mostly irregular in 
form and incomi)lete in thought. The jioems addressed 
to “Laura” corres^^ond to Tennyson’s youthful lyrics 
to “ Eleanore,” “ Adeline ” and other girlish names, 
with the difference that the seiitiincnt is German and 
not English. As an examjjle I will quote two brief 
lyrics, “ Tf/r/ur/is ” and “ (of the latter only 

the first half): 


GRUPPS APS DEM TARTABPS, 

Ilorcli—Avie Murmeln dcs cni- 
porton Meeres, 

Wie dim’ll hohlor Felson 
Bockt'u AV(‘iiit fill Jlach, 
Stolint d(irt dimipfi^tiof eiu 
Rcliweres, loores, 

Qnalorprcsstfs Acli ! 

Sclunor'/ vorzorrot 
Ilir(jesiclit; Vfrzwi’ifiungsperrct 

Thrfii Eiu’lioii llufhcnd auf. 

Ilohl sind ihre Angon, iliro Blicke 
Siiiilien bang nacb dcs Cocytus 
Brucke, 

Folgen ihriibneiid seineinTran- 
frliiuf, 

Fragen sick tdnander iingstlicli 
leif^e, 

Ob iioch nicbt Vollendung sei? 


A GROUP IN TARTARUS. 

Hark ! as noises of hoarse, 
aroused sea. 

As through hollow-throated 
rocks a streanib't’s moan, 

Sounds below there, ivearily and 
endlessly, 

A tortur<‘-burdened groan I 
Faces wearing 

Pain alone, in wild desjiairing. 

Curse through jaws that opim 
wide; 

And with haggard eyt’s forever 

(jiaze upon the bridge; of Hell’s 
black rivi-T, 

Weeping, gaze upon its sulh*n 
tide. 

Ask each other, then, in fearful 
whispers. 

If not soon the end shall be? 
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Ewigkf'it scliwing^ Ubor iliiK'n 
Kreise, 

BricTit <Ii(' Sense des Saturns 
eiitzwei. 


Tlif^ End?—tlie scythe of Time 
is broken ; 

Over them revolves Eternity I 


Kow lot iis turn to the T>rightness and raiisic of liis 


picture of 

ET.TSIUM. 

VoriibcT die stohnende Klago ! 

Elysiunis Freiidenpela^e 

JOrsiiufen jegliches Ach— 

Elysiums lichen 
Ewig(‘ Wonne, ewig-es Schwe- 
l)(‘n, 

Durch lachend(‘ Fluren cin flo- 
tender Bacli. 


ELYSIITM. 

Gone is tlie wail and the tor¬ 
ture ! 

Elysium’s biint[ueTS of ra])ture 

Chase every shadow of 
W(»C I 

Elysium, seeing. 

Endless the bliss and end- 
l(‘SS the being. 

As musical brooks through the 
meadows that flow ! 


Jugendlich mildo 
Beschwebt die Gefildo 
Ewiger Mai ; 

Die Stunden entfliehen in goldc- 
nen Triiumen, 

Die Seeh' schwillt aus in nnend- 
lichen Ihiumen, 
Wahrheit reisst hier den 
Schleier entzwei. 

% 

Unendliche Freude 
Durch wallet das Herz. 

Hier mangclt der Name dem 
trauernden Leide ; 

Snnfter Eutziicken nur heisset 
hi*‘r Schmerz. 


May is eternal. 

Over the vernal 

Ijandscaiies of youth ; 

The Hours bring golden dreams 
in their races, 

The soul is expanded through 
infinite' space's. 

The veil is torn from the vis¬ 
age of Trutli! 

Here never a morrow 
The heart’s full rapture 
can blight; 

Even a name is wanting to Sor¬ 
row, 

And Pain is only a gimtler de¬ 
light. 
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A comparison of these early poems of Scliillcr with 
those of Klo])stoclv, at his ht\st ])erio(l, will show liow 
much the language has already gained in fin' and free¬ 
dom of movement. A new soul has entered int(^ and 


taken possession of it, an<l we sliall find that the promise 
of loftier development was not left unfulfilled. 

Ivdrner married soon after Behiller’s arrival in L('ip- 
yag, and then settled in Dresdc'u, whither Sehilh'r fol¬ 
lowed him. Por nearlvtwo years Kdrner’s house was 
his home. The jday of “ J~)on CdrJos,” which he had 
bciguii to write in Mannheim, was there re-wriiton and 
completed. It was a great .advance upon his former 
works, .although far Ixdowwhat he afterwanls .achi(;ved. 


Pew dr.amatic poems .arc inore attractive to young men, 
and, as Goethe says, it will .always he read, because 
there will always he young men. In the chai'acter of 
Don Carlos wo detect a great deal of Schiller’s own 
as[)iration .and imp.atience of ohstacles, Avliile the IMar- 
(juis Pos.a is at the same time a nohh? id('al and .an 
impossihlo man. The great .attraction of the phiy is its 
sushained .and imp.assituied elocjuence. 

Before its pnhlic.ation, Schiller’s circumstances obliged 
him to c.ast about for some liter.ary labor which might 
suj^port him. He finally decided to write .an historic.al 
work, selecting the Revolt of the Netherlands for his 
theme. His preliminary studies were not very thorough, 
nor was the hisb^ry ever completed, but its lively .and 
picturesque narrative style g.ave it a temporary success. 
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Hg formed various otlier plans of labor, few of whieli 
were carried out—probably because lie found it diffi¬ 
cult to (uidur(5 niucli drudgery of the kind ; and for 
several years liis life was burdened witli pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments. In 1787 lie went to Weimar for the first 
time, and made tlie ac(|naintance of Wieland and Her¬ 
der. Goethe was then absent in Italy. The most 
important result of this visit, however, was his meeting 
in Iiudolstadt with his future wife, Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld. It was the cause of his returning to Hudolstadt 
the following summer, and there, in the garden of the 
Lengefeld family, he first met Goethe. The interview 
has a special interest, from tlie fact that these two 
poets, destined be friends and co-laborers, mu¬ 
tually repcdled each otlier. Schilh^r wrote of Goethe 
to Kdrner: “His wliole being is, from its origin, con¬ 
structed difierciitly from mine ; his world is not my 
world; our modes of conceiving things are essentially 
different, and with such a combination there can be no 
substantial intimacy between us.” Nevertheless, it was 
througli Goethe’s influence that Schiller, early in 1789, 
was offered the place of Professor of History at the 
University of Jena. Schiller at first hesitated about 
accepting the offer, on account of his want both of 
preparation and of natural fitness, but he was tired of 
his homeless life, ho craved some fixed means of sup¬ 
port, and he saw in the appointment the first step 
towards marriage. In 1858, when the three-hundredth 
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anniversary of tlie University of Jena was celebrated, I 
met there with a graduate, ninety years old, who had 
heard Schiller’s first historical lecture, in 1789. The 
account he gave of the rush of the younger students to 
hear him, and the immediate popularity of tlie new 
professor, explained the modest hints (jL his success 
wliicdi we find in Schiller’s letters to Kdrner. He was 
so new to the subject that he was frequently obliged to 
learn one day what he taught the next, but tliis very 
circumstance added to the spirit and freslincss of Jiis 
lectures. His productive activity re-commenced with 
this change in his fortunes. In February, 1790, he 
marri(al, and the unrest of liis life ceased; hut for s(‘v- 
eral years thereafter he undertook no important work 
exce^’^ “History of the Thirty Years’ War,” which 
was completed in 1799. Carlyle speaks of this work as 
tlie best piece of historical writing which, iq3 to that 
time, had appi'iarod in Germany. 

The causes of this apparent inactivity—that is, inac¬ 
tivity, only as contrasted with his usual ])roductivc 
industry—w^ere tw'o-fold. In the year 1791 he was 
attacked with an inflammation of the lungs whicli 
brought him to the verge of the grave, and left lasting 
consequences behind it. Meyer, the artist, who first 
met Schiller in that year, states tliat his appearance 
was that of a man stricken with death. Goethe was 
with Meyer, and said, after Schiller had passed : “ there 
are not more than fourteen days of life in him.” But 
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there proved to be fourteen years, and fourteen years 
of such (uirnest, absorbing, unremitting labor, such 
great and ])rogressiye achievement, as can be found in 
the life of no other poet who ever lived. Although 
Schiller did not attain the highest, he pressed towards 
the highest with an energy so intense that it seems 
almost tragic. His illness w\as a cloud wdiich "was 
sj)e(Hlily silvered with the light of the noblest sjnn- 
j)athy. TJk^ news of his death had gone forth, and a 
company of his uidviiowui friends in Copenhagen insti¬ 
tuted a solemn service in honor of his name. Among 
them were the Prince of Augustenburg, Count 8chim- 
melmaiin, and the Danish poet Daggescui. They met on 
the shore of the Dal tic, ])ronounccd an oration and 
chanted a dirge, wdien the iieAVS of Schiller’s recovery 
reached tlnun while they w(*re still assembled. A joy¬ 
ous song succeeded the mourning services, and the two 
nobh'men idedged themselves to ofier the poet one 
thousand thaku's annually for three years, that he 
might rest aiul recover his strength. Thus, as his early 
exile brought him Kiirner’s friendship and help, the 
illness, which disabled him for a time, gave him a new 
experience of human generosity. No man can attract 
such sympathy unless he possesses cpialities of charac¬ 
ter which justify it. We are reminded of Lowell’s 
lines : 

“ Bp noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

'Will ri'^e in majesty to meet thine own.” 
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However, it was not alone tliis illness which inter¬ 
fered with Schiller’s literary activity. I have called his 
Second Period that of Development, but it was not, there¬ 
fore, a period of sound and harmonious growth. Pefore 
accejiting the Professorship at Jena, his wandering, 
irregular life h;nl given him little o])porlunity for (|uiet 
study; the strongly subjective habit of mind, which 
caused liiin to throw sonudhing of his own nature into 
all the characters of his dramas, ]iad also interfered 


with his true e(ln(;ation, and the necessity which forced 
him to take up collateral studh'S was a pii^ce of good 
fortune in the end, although he could not le(d it so at 
the time. He was nearly thirty years old Ixd’orc^ ho 
could appreciate the objective cliaracter of Shakespeare’s 
genius. When, at last, his eyes were o])(uied, ho looked 
upon himself and recognized his own delicieiicies. Afh^r 
Shakespeare he studied Homer and the Creek drama¬ 
tists, and wiis then led, tlirough his associatio]i will] tJi 


learned society of Jena, into the misty fields of 2)hilo- 
sophical speculation. The latter, no doubt, misled liim 
as ])ositively as the study of the great poets liad guided 
him toAvards the right path. He became a zealous dis¬ 
ci] )le of Kant, and tlie few poems whicli he Avrote dur¬ 
ing this period shoAv to Avhat an extent his mind A\as 


given to theorizing. 


His poem of Die Kimsihr'^ 


(The Artists), which he considered at the time his 


best production, is chiefly valuable to us now as an 
example of poetry crushed by philosopliy. His 
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“Jilstlietic Letters” and liis ‘‘Essay on Naive and 
SeiitiiJiental Poetry,” written during those years, con¬ 
tain many admirable passages, but we cannot help 
feeling that they interfered with his creative power. 
It was a period of transition which unsettled the ope¬ 
rations of his mind, and sometimes prevented him 
from seeing clearly. “ The Artist,” he wrote, in a pas¬ 
sage which lias been much admired, “the Artist, it is 
true, is the son of his time; but woe to him if he is its 
j:)upil, or even its favorite ! Let some beneficent divinity 
snatch him, when a suckling, from the breast of his 
motilej', and nurse him with the milk of a better time ; 
that he may riptni to his full stature beneath a distant 
(rrecian sky. And having grown to manhood, let him 
return, a foreign shape, into his century; not, however, 
to delight it by his presence, but dnaidful, like the son 
of Agamemnon, to purify it! ” In this passage Schiller 
cx])resses his own temporary ambition, but not his true 
])]ace ill literature. The ideal he re])regents is noble, 
but it is partly false. The Artist cannot grow hi his 
full stature under a Grecian sky: he must not be 
“ a foreign shape ” in his century ; he must jdace his 
“better time” not in the Past, but in the Future, 
and make liiniself its forerunner. Schiller seems to 
have had an instinct of his unsettled state. Although 
he conceived the plan of “ while writing 

his “ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” he hesitated 
for a long time before beginning to write, and, in his 
letters to Korner, expresses doubts of his final success. 
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Tlie one poem wliicli permanently marks this phase 
of Schiller’s life, is “ Gutter GrievhnihimW (The 
Gods of Greec(‘.)—one of the finest lyrics in the lan¬ 
guage. The fact that we can detect the secret of its 
inspiration does not diminish the charm Avhicdi seduces 
us to read andrc-rcad it, until its im])j;ssi()n(‘d, resonaut 
stanzas arc fixed in the memory. Althougli it is merely 
a lament for the lost age of gods and god-like men—a 
disi:)aragenient of the Present, exalting a Past so dis¬ 
tant that it becomes ideal—the pooin ajjpeals to a 
universal sentiment, and expresses a feeling common 
to all educated men, at one period of their lives. Most 
poets have dropped “melodious tears” upemthe crown¬ 
ing civilization of Greece, but none with sucIj niingl(Hl 
fire and sweetness as Schiller. At the time when this 


j)oem a 2 ) 2 ieared, the Counts Stolbcrg, who i-epresentod 
a rigidly sectarian clit^ue in German literature, had 
assumed a ])ositioii of hostility to tlie "VVeimar autlu'^s, 
and they bitterly assailed the “Gods of Greece ” on the 
plea that it was an attack upon Christianity! This is 
the usual subterfuge of narrow natures: it is so much 
easier to awaken religious prejudices against an author, 
than to meet him with fair and intelligent criticism. 
The Stolbergs made a little noise for a time, but their 
malignity was as futile as that of the publisher, Nicolai, 
in Berlin, who coolly declared that he would soon sup¬ 
press Goethe! 

I quote a few stanzas of the “Gods of Greece*” 
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Da ilir noch die schonc Welt 

An dor Froudo leiclitoiu Giing'el- 
band 

Sc'ligc Gosclileclitor nocli geflili- 
ret, 

Selibijo Woson aus deni Fabel- 
land ! 

Aril, da ou(*r Wonin'dionst nocli 
glaiizfo, 

Wic ^anz aiid«‘rs, anders war os 
da ! 

Du man deiuo Tempol nocli be- 
kninzto, 

VeiiuH Amatliiisia ! 

Da der Dicbtung zaubeiisclio 
Hiillc 

Sicli nocli lu'blirli iinidio Walir- 
lieit wand— 

Dureli dii* Srliojifung lloss da 
Li'beiisfulle 

ITnd Avas ni(‘ oniiifindcn Avird, 
oinprand. 

An der Liebc Busi*n sie zu 
driieken, 

Gab man lioliorn Adel dorXatur, 

Alles wies den eingoAveihten 
Bliekin, 

Alles einos Gottf'S Spur. 

Wo jetzt niir, wie iinsrc Weiscn 
sagen, 

Seeleiilos ein Fouerball sicli 
d relit, 

Leiilite damals seinen goldnen 
W agon 

Ilcliob ill stiller Majestilt. 


While ye governed yet tlie clieer- 
ful nations,— 

While the leading-strings in 
Joy’s light hand 

Led the fair, the hajip^’^ genera¬ 
tions,— 

Beings beautiful, from Fable- 
land ! 

While they came, your blissful 
rites to render, 

Ah, liovv different aa'Us then 
the day. 

When thy fanes Avith garlands 
shone in splendor, 

Venus Amathusia ! 

Then of Poesy the A^eil en¬ 
chanted 

SAveetly o’er the form of Truth 
Avas throAvii : 

To t’rcatioJi fullest life aa'US 
granted. 

And from sonlh'ss things the 
vSjurit shone. 

Nature, then, ennobled, elcA'ated, 

To the heart of human love 
was jirest; 

All things, to the vision ci»n- 
secrati‘d. 

All things, then, a God con- 
ff'sscd ! 

Wliere, as now our sages have 
decided. 

Soulless whirls a ball of fire 
on high, 

Helios, tben, his golden chariot 
guided 

Through the silent spaces of 
the sky. 
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Dieso II(ilion fiUlten Orcadcu, 

Eiuo Dry as lc*bt' in jcnem Baum, 

Aus don Urnon ]ioblich<;i- Na- 
jadt'U 

Sj)iauj£' d<‘r Strumo Silbor- 
scl laum. 

Jenor Lorlioor wand sicli oinst 
nin Hi life, 

TantuVs Tnolitor sclnvoig't in di«‘- 
&om Sttdn, 

Syrinx Kla^o t<>nt’ ans jonoin 
ScliiU’o, 

Pliilomola’s Sclimer/ aus diosiun 
llain. 

Jenor Baoli em])fin«‘ Domott'r’s 
Zidiro, 

Dio sie um P(;rso])lionon g-o- 
woinf, 

Und von diosom Ilimo] riol' (V- 

o * 

there— 

Aoh, umsoiist ! d('m sclninon 
Frtmiid. 

Eure IV'iupid lachton gleich Pa- 
] j sten, 

Euch vorhorrliclite das Holden- 
spiel 

An des Isthmus kronen roiclu'u 
Fesh'ii. 

Und die Wag-<'n dennei-ten zum 
Ziel. 

Schon goschlungne, seeleuvolle 
Tsinze 

Ivr(*isteu um den prang-endeu 
Altar; 

Eure Sidiliife schmuckt(in Sio- 
geskr.mzo, 

Kroneij ouer duftend Ilaur. 


Misty Oreads dwtdt on yonder 
mountains ; 

In this tree the Dryad made 
her hotne ; 

Whole the Naiads lield the urns 
of lountains 

Sprang the str<'am in silver 
foam. 

Yonder laurel once was Daphne 
hying ; 

Yonder stoiu' did Niolu* re¬ 
strain : 

From these rushes Syrinx once 
was crying, 

From this loiest Philomela’s 
])ain. 

For ln'r daughter Proserpine, 
tlu‘ mighty 

Core's w<*pt ieeside' tin* river’s 
fall ; 

Here, upein these hills, did 
Aphrodite; 

Vainly on Aehmis call. 

Them like; ])ahice'S yeuir fanes 
we-re- builele d : 

You the sports of he;re)es glori- 
fied. 

At the' Isthmian game's, with 
garlanels gilde-d, 

Wlien the' chaiiehe-ers in thun- 
de'r ride'. 

Breathing grae'e', the; linkeel and 
weeve'Ti elane-es 

Circh'd round your altars, higli 
and fair ; 

On your bre)W's the wreath of 
victory glance's,— 

Ch-ejwuis on } our ambrosial hair. 
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Das Evoi* muritrer Thyrsus- 
schwin^^cr 

Und der Paiillmr i>raclitiges Ge- 
spann 

Mcldcten dm gross('n Froude- 

Faun und Satyr taumeln ilim 
VOran ! 

Uni iJin springcn rasendc Mii- 
nadon, 

Iliro Tiinzo, lobcn sidnrn Wtdn, 

Und dcs Wi rtf I os brauno Wan- 
frcn laden 

Lusti^ 7.11 dcin BecUer cin. 


Sliouts of Baclianal and joyous 
fiinpor. 

And tlie splendid panthers of 
his ear, 

Then announced the mighty 
Rapture-bringi'r, 

With his Fauns and Satyrs, 
from afar ! 

Dancing Maenads round his 
march delight us, 

Wliile their dances celebrate 
his wines. 

And the brown checks of the 
host invite us 

Wliere the purple goblet 
shines. 


T\"o now como to tlie tliird tincl most im])orta,ut period 
of Seliiller’s life. Tlit^re was, as I have said, a natural 


repnlsiou between him and Goethe, when they first 
met; hut it extended no deeper than tlie surface of 
their natures. Goethe was ten yesirs older, and the 
license of the “Storm and Stress” school, from which 


Schiller was just emeri^ing, lay far behind him : the 
lives of the two men had been wliolty difierent: their 
tomjierainents had nothing in common : yet both cher¬ 
ished the same secret ambition, both were struggling 
towards an equally lofty ideal of literary achievement. 
After Schiller settlecT in Jena they occasionally met, 
without bcsing drawn nearer ; but in the course of three 
or four yoai’s, various circumstances compelled them to 
ajiproach. Both stood almost alone, independent of 
the clans of smaller authors who assailed them; both 
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felt tlie need of a generous and intelligent sympatliy. 
Schiller, in 1794, projected a new literary periodical, 
IJomi” and Goethe’s co-operation was too im¬ 
portant to be overlooked. He replied to Schilhu’s 
letter in a very friendl}^ spirit, and the tw'o soon 
afterwards met in Jena. They became engaged in a 
convcrsatimi upon natural science, wdiich wois con¬ 
tinued through the streets to the door of Schiller’s 
house. Goethe entered, sat down at a table, took 
a pen and paper, and drew" wdiat he called a typical 
plant, to illustrate some conclusions at wOiich he had 
arrived in his botanical studies. Schiller examined the 
drawing carefully, Jind then said : “ This is not an obser¬ 
vation, it is an idea.” Goethe, as he related long after- 
'wards, was very much annoyed by the remark, la^cause 
it betrayed a habit of thought so foreign to his ow"n ; 
but he concealed his feeling and (piictly answ-ered: 
“ Well, I am glad to find that I can have ideas, wdtlr nt 
being aware of it.” The conversation ])resent]y took 
another turn, and the tw"o poets found various jioints 
wherein they harmonized. They parted with the mutual 
impression that a further and closer intercourse w"ould 
render them a mutual service ; and there is no literary 

t 

friendship in all history comparable to that which 
thenceforth united them. Their unlikencss w"as both 
the charm and the blessing of their intercourse. Each 
affected the other, not in regard to manner, or super¬ 
ficial characteristics of style, but by the shock and 
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encounter of thouf^rlit^ l)y approucliiii" literature from 
o 2 )posite si(l(‘s and c-ontrasting tlieir views, by stimu¬ 
lating tlie better development of each and giving a new 
s])ur to his productiveness. The deep and earnest 
bases of their natures kept them together, in spite of 
al] dissirnilaritv. 

(ioetlie possessed already the element of repose, 
which was wanting to Schiller. He had a fooling for 
tlie proportion of parts, in a literary work, which 
Schiller was painfully endeavoring to acquire. His 
ini.agination worked from above downward, in order to 
base itself upon real, palpable forms, while the natural 
tendency of Schiller’s was to get as far away as possible 
from the reality of things. The difference in their tem¬ 
peraments was also peculiar. Schiller’s habit was to 
discuss his poetic themes in advance of writing—to 
change and substitute, to add here and cut off there, 
and so exhaust the inodes of treatment of his sulqect 
before he began to treat it; while Goethe never dared 
to communicate any jiart of his plan in advanc^e. When 
he did so, he lost all interest in writing it. His judg¬ 


ment was opposed to Schiller’s choice of 


(( 


WallenstcbU^ 


for dramatic treatment; but he confessed his mistake 
when the work was finished. Schiller, on the other 


hand, insisted that Goethe would write a poem in 
ot(ava rima —rhymed stanzas of eight lines—and was 
thunderstruck when Goethe sent him the entire manu¬ 


script of “ Ileymann und Dorothea written in hexame- 
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ters. The thorough iiideiioiidence of tlio two men is a 
rare and remarkable feature of their iiiterciourse. 

The rich corrcs])oiidence left to us from those jmars 
enables us to restore all the details of Schiller’s life and 
literary labor. The income whicli he derived from edit¬ 
ing and sii 2 )erintending his periodical, “The Hours,” 
was not more than five hundred dollars a year. At the 
end of seven or eight j^ears it was discontinued for Lick 
of support. Another of the forms of «lrudgery whereby 
Schiller earned his bread, was the j^ublication of the 
“ ” or “Calendar of tla^ Mus(‘s ”—can an¬ 

nual volume of poetry. He was obliged t(3 procure 
contributions from all the principal Clerman ])oets, to 
aiTJxnge them in proper order, contract for the ])rintiiig, 
read the proofs, superintend the l)inding, pay the au¬ 
thors and send specimen co 2 )ies to them. The pub¬ 
lisher, whose only labor was to sell the books thus 
furnished to his hands, paid Schilhu* twenty dollars for 
every printed sheet of sixteen pages, out of which sum 
Schiller paid the authors sixteen dollars, reserving four 
dollars as his own remuneration. His whole profit on 
the volume was a little loss than five hundred dollars, 
after months of correspondence, of annoyance with 
hardy printers, and all the interruption which the bask 
Ccaused to his studies. 

The completion of “ W((lhnistnn ” Wcas fortuiicately 
delayed by these labors and by the new poetic activity 
whicli sprang up through liis intercourse with Goethe. 
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The contact of two such c^lectric intellects struck out 
constant flashes of li^ht from both. Schiller’s poetry, 
from this time, exhibits a finish, a proportion, a sus¬ 
tained and vai'ious music, which shows that his powers 
^vere at last reduced to order, and w^orking both joy¬ 
ously and iiitolligeiitly. Those noble j)oems, “ Dcr 
Sj>(it:uvy(j(tn<} ” (The Walk) and Das Died von dcr 
Gloel'c ” (The Song of the Bell) were soon followed 
by his famous ballads—some of which are miisteipieces 
of rhythmical narrative. “Dcr Tancltcr^^ (The Diver), 
“Dcr G(iu(j iiach deni Dlsodiauimer (The Message to 
the Forge) and “Dcr lllng des Folykrates’* (The Ring of 
Polycrates) arci as familiar to all German school-boys 
as “Lochicl’s Warning” or “Young Lochinvar ” to 
ours, and no translation can wholly rob them of their 
beauty. In them wo find no trace of the crudity and 
extravagance of the j)oeiiis of the First Period, nor the 
somewhat artificial, nieta2)hysical character of most 
of those of the Second Period. The first foaming 
of the must and the slow second fermentation are 
over, and wo have at last the clear, golden, perfect 
wane “ cellared for eternal time.” These ballads 
might properly be called epical lyrics. Their subjects 
have an inherent dignity; their style is simjde, sus¬ 
tained and noble ; their rhetoric has never been sur¬ 
passed in the German language, and their resounding 
music can only bo compared to that of such English 
poems as Byron’s “Destruction of Sennacherib,” 
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Macaulay’s “Horatius,” and Campbell’s “Mariners of 
England.” 

The connection with Goethe gave rise to another 
joint literary undertaking, of a very dilFereiit cliaracdtu’, 
provoked l)y the continual attacks of Count Stolberg, 
Novalis, Schlegol and their followers. Up to the year 
179G, neither poet had taken any notice of the abuse 
and misrepresentation heaped upon them; but in the 
summer of that year, Goetlie, who Jiad becni readijjg the 
Latin Xcnui of Martial, wrcHe a few G(U’ma7i Xon'ff, 
directed against his literary enemies. Schiller caught 
the idea at once ; they met and worked together until 
they had prodnccid several hundred stinging epigrams 
of two or four lines each, and then they published the 
collection. It was like disturbing a wasps’ nest. The 
air of Germany was filled with sounds of pain, rage and 
malicious laughter. As Lewes says: “The sensation 
produced by Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ and Byron’s ‘Eiigli h 
Bards and Scotch, lleviewers ’ was mild ct^mpared with 
the sensation produced by the ‘Ac/hV*??,’ although the 
wit and the sarciism of the ' Xenicn' is like milk and 


water compared with the vitriol of the ‘ Dunciad ’ and 
the ‘English Baials.’ ” Lewes, however, did not appre¬ 
ciate the peculiar sting of the “ Xrni’eji^^^ which did not 
satirize the individual authors (^r their peculiarities 
* of expression, so much as their intellectual stand¬ 
point and their manner of thought. The hostility cre¬ 
ated by this defence and counter-assault of Goethe 
' 13 
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and Scliillor lived as long as tlie persons who suffered 
from it. 

In the year 1700 , tlie dramatic trilogy of “ WoUan- 
stviu'' was com2)leted. Instead of the one tragedy which 
Schiller liad jjlanned, seven years before, he had pro¬ 
duced throe 2)lays—“ Wdllnifitcuis Lager'' (Wallenstein’s 
Camp), an introductory act, in eleven scenes, the object 
of which is to give a 2iicture of soldier-life, towards the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War: “ Die rieeolomiui," 
which discloses the conspiracy against Wallenstein, and 
2m'2^ares for the tragic seciuel of the plot in the third 
2)art— JVdlleii^teins Tod" (Wallenstein’s Death). I 
have said that the work was fortunately delayed, because 
Schiller had not attained his higher develo2>ment when 
he began it. The feeling of uncertainty which made 
him lay it aside from time to time was a true instinct: 
he waited until he felt that his powers were ei2ual to the 
task. How much he had learned, may be seen by com- 
2)aring “ IValknistein" and “Don Carhs." It is the dif¬ 
ference between 2)assion and eloc2uence and im2ietuous 
movement, and the stately, secure march of a mind which 
has mastered its material. In ""Don Carlo-%" we feel 
that Schiller has expressed himself affirmatively in the 
hero and the Marc2uis Posa, and negatively in Phili 2 ) II. 
and the Princess Eboli: whereas, in "" JVaUeiwtein" 
each character has its own objective life, and the poet 
seems calmly to chronicle the unfoldings of a plot which 
is evolved by and from those characters. “ Walknsteiu " 
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belongs in tlie first rank of dramatic poems, after those 
of Shakespeare. Coleridge’s Translation gives a fair 
representation of it in English, although he has some¬ 
times mistaken Schiller’s meaning, and sometimes 
changed the text. The famous i)assage, referring to 
the forms of old mythology, which he lias added, is very 
beautiful in itself, but it is dramatically out of place. 
It may be interesting to you to know just what Schiller 
wrote, and in what manner Coleridge has amplified the 


lines. This is the original 

Die Fiibe] ist der Liobe Ueimalb- 
land; 

Gern wobiit sio uuter r(*(*n, Tii- 
lisiiianen, 

Glaubt p(‘rri an Gdtter, weil sio 
gtUtlich ist. 

Die alien Fab<*hvesen siiid niclit 
inohr. 

Das rei7,(nide Gcschlecbt ist aus- 
gewandert; 

Docli eino Spraeho ^)rauclit das 
Ilerz, es bringt 

Der alto Trieb die alten Namen 
wi(ider, 

Und an dera Stcrnenbiiumel 
gelin sio jetzt, 

Die sonst iiii J.eben freuudlicli 
mit gowandelt ; 

Dort winken sie dom Liebendcn 
herab, 

Und jedes Grosso bringt nns 
J upiter 

Nocli dieson Tag, nnd Venus 
jedcs Sclioiie. 


assage : 

For Faldo is tlie native liomo of 
lov(* ; 

’Mid fays and talismans lie loves 
to dwell, 

Believes in Gods, being biinstdf 
divine. 

Tlio ancient forms of fable are 
no more. 

The enchanting race has gone, 
migrating forth ; 

Yet needs the luiart its language, 
yet return 

The (dden nam(*s wlum moves 
the old desire, 

And still in yonder starry heav¬ 
ens they ]iv(^ 

Who onee, benignant, shared 
the life of earth ; 

There, beckoning to the lover, 
they look down. 

And even now ’tis Jujiiter that 
brings 

Whate'er is gr(*at, and Venus 
all that’s fair I 
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I will now give the mixture of Schiller <0,11(1 Coleridge: 

For Fable is Love’s world, bis homo, bis birtb-placu : 
I)t*ligbtedly dw(‘lls b(^ 'niong fays and talismans 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
I)iviniTi(iS, being bimself divine. 

The inttlligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair bunianilies of old religion, 

Tbe povvc'r, tlui beauty, and tbe majesty, 

That bad tbeir baunts in dale, or ])iny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly S])ring, 

Or ebasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They liv'C no longer in tbe faith <;f reason ! 

But still tb(* luiart doth need a language, still 
Doth tbe old instinct biing baclv tbe old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are goin', 
f^pirits or g<xl.s, that used to share this earth 
With man, as with their friend ; and to tbe lover 
Yonder tlu'y move, from yonder visible shy 
Shoot influence down : and oven at this day 
^Tis Jupiter brings wliat(‘’er is great, 

And \'enus who brings everything that’s fair I 

There is no doubt that Coleridge has here touched to 
adorn: there is nothing in Schiller’s lines so fine as 
“ the fair humanities of old religion ”—but his digres¬ 
sion is a violation of the dramatic law by which Schiller 
was governed. We pardon it for its beauty, yet wo 
should be wrong in allowing such a liberty to tr.ans- 
lators. 

* 

In 1799, Schiller removed to Weimar. The Duke, 
Karl August, influenced by Goethe, offered him a pen¬ 
sion of one thousand thalers a year, with the condition 
that it should be doubled, in c.ase of illness. Schiller, 
however, refused to accept this condition, saying: “I 
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have some talent, and that must do the rest.” The suc¬ 
cess of Wiilknsfciii'' stimulated him to new labor. 
During the year 1800, he wrote ‘"Marie Stnnrf in 
1801, “Die Jntaj/raff von Orleans'' (The Maid of 
Orleans);” and in 1802, Die Brant von Messina" (The 
Bride of Messina). The first and sc^cond of these plays 
were more popular than “ Wallenstein," perha])s for the 
reason tliat tliey are inferior as dramatic works. Tlie 
interest is more obvious, the action is less involved, and 
there arc passages in each full of that power and elo¬ 
quence which tells so immediately upon an audience. 
In “The Bride of Messina ” Schiller made a very daring 
experiment. He wrote the play in rhyme, and intro¬ 
duced a chorus, in imitation of the classic^al drama. All 
his rliythraical genius, all the splendor of his rhetoric 
were cmploj^ed; but the result was, and is to this day, 
uncertain. The “Bride of Messina ” is still occasionally 
])resonted on the German stage; but it is listened to 
more as a brilliant phenomenon than as a confirmed 
favorite of the public. The innovation has not been 
naturalized in Geruiany, and probably never Avill be. 

In the year 1802, at the reqtiest of the Duke, the 
EmiAoror of Austria conferred a patent of nobility upon 
Schiller. The cause of this honor was not his genius 
as a poet, but the circumstance that his wife, losing the 
von out of her name in marrying him, had forfeited her 
right to appea:^in Court society—a right which she 
possessed before her marriage. Of course the rules of 
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tlie Court could not l)e'broken, or tlie Earth might have 
been shaken from its orbit; so the only way in which 
the Frau Schiller could recover her lost aristocracy was 
to make her husband Friedrich von Schiller. It was 
only for her sake that he accepted the title : it enabled 
him to repay her for the conventional sacrifice which 
she had made in marrying him. It is true, neverthe¬ 
less, that he was far from being democratic in his polit¬ 
ical views. Tiie Democracy of Germany celebrates him 
as its special poet, and condemns Goethe for his aristo¬ 
cratic predilections. This impression is so fixed that 
it is noAV almost impossible to change it; yet, if tliere 
was any difference between the two poets, Goethe was 
certainly the more democratic. It seems to me that 
Schiller’s intellectual revolt against {luthority in his 
youth, combined with the intense yearning for spii’itual 
growth and sj^iritual freedom which throbs like an im¬ 
mortal pulse of lif^^ through all his later works, must be 
accepted as the explanation. Such expressions as “Free¬ 
dom exists onl V in the realm of dreams,” and “ The Poet 
should wallt with Kings, for both dwell upon the heights 
of humanity”—certainly do not indicate a political feel¬ 
ing at all republican in its character. In 1814, Goetho 
said to Eckermann: “ People seem not to be wdlling to 
see me as I am, and turn away their eyes from every¬ 
thing which might set me in a true light. On the^ 
other hand, Schiller, who was much m^e of an aristo¬ 
crat than I, but who was also much more considerate 
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in rogard to what he said, liad the remarkable fortnno 
of being always looked upon as a friend of tlie people. 
I do not grudge him his good luck: I console myself 
Avith the knowledge that others before me have had the 
same experience.” 

As Scliill(n‘’s life drew to Avar ds a close, the outward 
eAudences of his success came to cheer and encourage 
him. In Lci})zig, in 1803, and in Berlin, in 1804, he 
Avas receiAT^d Avitli every mark of honor. The King of 
Prussia offered him a salary of three thousand thalers, 
to take charge of the Iloyal theatre, but he refused to 
giA'e up Weimar, and the intercourse with Goethe, Avhich 
had iioAV become an intellectual necessity. His last 
great Avork, by some critics pronounced to be his great¬ 
est dramatic success, Avas the play of “ WUhvhn 'TcU” 
the subject of Avhich, and 2)art of the material, he owed 
to Goethe. It is a pleasant illustration of the manner 
in Avhich the two poets assisted each other. Whe i 
Goethe visited SAvitzerland in 1797, ho formed the idea 
of writing an epic, poem, Avith Tell as the hero. He 
made studies iff the scenery, collected historical data, 
and for tAVO or three years carried the plan about Avith 
him, letting it sloAvly mature in his mind, as was his 
habit of composition. He finally decided to give it up, 
but, feeling that the subject Avas better adapted to dra¬ 
matic representation than epic narrath^e, he gave his 
material to Schiller, reserving only a description of 
sunrise among the Alps, Avhich is now to be found in 
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the first scene of the Second Part of Fausts Tlio in¬ 
tense, glowing quality of Schiller’s imagination soon 
assimilated this foreign material, and in none of his 
Avorks is tliere such a fusion of subject, scenery and 
sentiment. Prom the first page to the last, the reader 
—or the hearer—is set among the valleys of tlie Alps, 
and surrounded by a brave and ojqiressed peo])le. His¬ 
torians may attempt to show that there never was either 
a William Tell or a Gessler—that the whole story is a 
nndh, borrowed from Denmark, but Schiller has made 
Tell a real j)orson for all time. As he says, in one of 
his lyrics: 

Was sicli nio und nirgends liat begebon. 

Das alloiii voraltct nit*. 

There are serious dramatic faults in the work, but 
they never can affect its popularity. It has that exqui¬ 
site beau tv and vitality which defy criticism. The die- 
tion has all tlie dignity of tliat of ^^Wallenstciv,'' ■with an 
ease and grace of movement, wliicli cannot be called 
new in Scliiller, and which exhibits tlie jierfection of his 
best qualifies. If any one supposes that the German 
language is harsh and unmusical, let him listen to the 
song of tlie fisher-boy, rocking in his boat on the lake, 
with whicli the dram& opens: 

Fisciierkxabe. Fisheti-boy. 

Es liudK'lt der Soe, er ladet zuni Inviting th<? batlier, tlie bright 
Bade, lake is leaping ; 

Der Knabe sehliof ein am grii- The fisher-boy lies on its margin 
non Gestade, a-slci'ping: 
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Da liort or oin Tvling’on, 
Wio Floten so siiss, 

Wio Stiminen dor Kngcl 
Im Paradies. 

Und, wio or erwacliot in seligor 
Lust, 

Da spiilon dio Wassor ilim uin 
dio Drust. 

Undos mft axis den Tic- 
fon : 

Lieb Iviiabo bist mein I 

Icdi lockc den Sclibifer, 
Icli zieli ilin herein. 

IIlKT, 

Ihr Mattel!, lebt wohl ! 
Ihr sonnig(‘n Woidon I 
Dor muss scbeidon. 

Dor Sommer isthin. 

Wir faliri'ii zn Berg, wir kom- 
men wiedt^r, 

Wenn der Kukuk ruft, wenn 
erwachen die Ideder, 

Wenn init Jilumon dicKrde sicli 
kleidet non, 

Wenn die Hviinnloin fliesscn im 
lieblicben Mai. 

J]ir ^^atren, lobt wohl f 
Ilir sonnigen Weidi'ii ! 
Der Senno muss scheiden, 

Der Sommer ist hin. 
Ai.penjageii. 

Es donnorn dh‘ Iliihen, es zit- 
tert der Steg, 

Nicht grauet dmn Schiitzen auf 
Bchwindlichtem Weg; 

13* 


Then hears he a music 
Like flutes in its tone. 
Like voices of angels 
In Eden alone. 

And as lu‘ awakens, enraptured 
and blest. 

The waters are whirling around 
his bropst ; 

And a voice from the 
waters 

Says : " mine thou must 
be ! 

I wait for the sle('])er, 

I lure him to me ! ” 

IIekdsman. 

Ye meadows, farewell ! 

Ye sunniest pastures. 

The lu;rdsnian must leave 
.you, 

Th(‘ summer is gone. 

Wo go from tln^ hills, we come 
<“r(‘ long 

When the cuekoo calls, and the 
sound of song ; 

When the earth xvith blossoms 
again is gay. 

When the fountains gush in the 
lovely May. 

nieadoxvs, farewell I 
Ye sunniest pastures, 

The herdsman must leave 
you, 

* The summer is gone. 

Alpine IIuntek, 

The avalanche thunders, the 
brklges are frail. 

The hunter is fearless, though 
dizzy the, trail: 
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Er shroitot vervvegon 
Auf Fcldeni von I3is ; 

Da prunget kein Friihling, 

Da griinot kein Deis ; 

Und, uiiter den Fdssou ein ne- 
bliclitea Meer, 

Erkennt er die Stiidte der Mcn- 
schcn nielit niohr ; 

Durcli deii Hiss nur der 
Wolkon 

Erblickt er die Welt, 

Tief untcr den Wassern 

Das griinende Feld. 


lie strides in liis daring 
O’er deserts of snows. 
Where Spring never blos¬ 
soms 

And grass never grows, 
And th(i mists like an ocean be¬ 
neath him are tost. 

Till the cities of men to his vi¬ 
sion are lost. 

Through the rifts of the 
eloiid-land 

The far world gleams, 
And the green fields un¬ 
der 

The Alpine streams. 


Siicli is tlie musical overture of Alpine life witli wliicli 
Scliillor opens the drama. 

He never recovered from the inflammation of the 
lungs, which attacked him in 1791. During the last ten 
or twelve years of his life he was rarely free from pain, 
but his mind seems to have been always clear and vigor¬ 
ous, and his astonishing industry was really a necessity 
to liis nature. He lived in liis art, and was hajjpy in 
recognizing his own progress towards a lofty and far-off 
ideal. In order to avoid interruption, he contracted 
the habit of '\mtiug wholly at night, and of keeping off 
drowsiness by setting las feet in a tub of cold water. 
He Avas physician enough to know that he was shorten¬ 
ing his life by such an unnatural habit of labor, but his 
literary conscience Avas inexorable. For him there Avas 
no rest, no relaxation. No sooner was “ William Tell ” 
given to the stage, and triumphantly greeted by the 
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public, tliaii lie began a new dramatic poem, taking for 
Lis liero the false Demetrius, who imposed himself on 
the Ilussian boyards as the true heir to the throne, and 
reigned for some months in Moscow. In the spring of 
1805, when midway in his work, he was seized with a 
chill at the theatre, and went home, iiover to leave his 
door again as a living man. A few hours before his 
death, he seemed to realize his condition, and uttered 
the words: “ Death cannot be an evil, for it is uni¬ 
versal.” He died on the 9th of May, aged forty-five 
years and six months. His remains now rest in a granite 
sarcojihagus, by tlie side of Goethe, in the vault of the 
Ducal family at Weimar. 

In carefully studying Schiller’s life and works, and 
contrasting his 230sition in German literature with that 
of his contemporaries, we are struck with a certain dis¬ 
crepancy betAveen his fame and his achicA^ement. With 
all his rare and admirable qualities, Ave cannot place l ira 
higher than in the second rank of poets—in the list 
Avhich includes Virgil, Tasso, Corneille, Sj^enser and 
Byron. Yet his place in popular estimation, not only 
in Germany, but throughout the educated Avorld, is cer¬ 
tainly among the first. His fame is of that kind which 
depends partly upon the symjlathetic attraction that 
sometimes surrounds an indiAudual life,—in other words, 
the interest of character is added to the intellectual 
recognition of the poet. We may say that a character 
BO jjositive as Schiller’s breathes through his literary 
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records, and cannot be disconnected from liis intellect; 
but Ave sliall only state the same fact in a different form. 
To other poets—to Tasso, Hums and B^n-oii—the same 
personal interest is attached, yet in no one docs it spring 
from that lofty, unceasing devotion to a noble literary 
Ideal, which gave its consecration to Schiller’s life. 
Like Lessing, he sought Truth, but not in the realm of 
fact. To him she was not a seA’ere, iiaked form, beauti¬ 
ful as a statue, but as hard and cold; she Avas rather a 
shajAe of air and light, i)oised above the confusion of 
life, in a region of aspiration and hope. Tlic sense of 
her beauty came to Schiller throAigh sentiment and 
sensation, as Avell as through the intellect; and herein 
he touches the universal yearning of Man. 

His poAver over the harmonies of language was ncATr 
so grandly manifested as in some passages of Homer, 
Milton and Goethe ; but it is more uniformly fine than 
in almost any other 2)oet. From the tones of a flute or 
a Avind-harp he rises to the strength and resonance of an 
organ, and in many of his lyrics the rich A^olume of 
sound rolL unbroken to the end. His language some- 
times reflects the struggle of his thought to shajAO itself 
clearly; but it is ahvays jAure and eleA’afed, and his lines 
and stanzas cling to the memory with Avonderful tenacity. 
These (pialities, Avhich address themseiA'es ])rimarily to 
the ear, su2)port his sentiment and tliouglit, and bear 
them, as if unconsciously, into a higher atmosphere of 
poetry. There is an upward tendency—a lifting of the 
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intellectual vision, a stirring as of unfolding wings—in 
almost every tiling lie lias written. He is an example of 
a gonius, not naturally of tlie liigliest order, carried by 
tlie force of an asiiiring, cntliusiastic, believing tempera¬ 
ment almost to a level with the highest. Where so 
many others lose faith and cease exertion, he began. 
That is the difference between the Schiller of “ The 
Hobbers” and the Schiller of “Wallenstein” and the 
Ballads. 

C^irlyle says of him: “ Schiller has no trace of van¬ 
ity ; scarcely of pride, even in its best sense, for the 
modest self-consciousness which characterizes genius is 
with him rather implied than openly expressed. He 
has no hatred; no anger, save against Falsehood and 
Baseness, wiiej-e it may be called a holy anger. Pre¬ 
sumptuous triviality stood bared in his keen glance; 
but his look is tlie noble scowl that curls the lip of an 
Apollo, when, pierced with sun-arrows, the serpent ex¬ 
pires before him. In a word, we can say of Schiller 
what can only be said of a few in any country or time : 
He was a high ministering servant at Truth s albir, and 
bore him worthily of.the office he held.His intel¬ 

lectual character has an accur;^ite conformity with his 
moral one. Here, too, he is simple in his excellence; 
lofty rather than expansive or varied; pure, divinely 
ardent rather than great.” 

I have allowed myself no space to examine Schiller’s 
works in detail, because it is bettor first to define the 
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place wliicli liis life occupies in tlie literary history of 
Germany, and his individual characteristics as a poet. 
Though disparaged by the Stolbergs, Hiemer and 
others, and exalted by Borne and a class of later writers 
a))ovc^ Goethe, he hi^s fixed his own true place at the 
side of the latter, lower through the opportunities of 
life, lower in breadth of intellect and the development 
of all the faculties, but ecpial in aspiration and ecpial 
in his own field of achievement. His life is an o 2 >en 
book for whoever chooses to read it. All his early im- 
})atience and extravagance, all the struggles through 
which he rose, the steps whereby he climbed to a 
knowledge of himself and his art, are revealed to our 
gaze; but when the history closes, wo leave him in the 
ripeness, the harmony, the joyous activity t^f his powers, 
and this final impression is the standard by w hich w^e 
measure his fame. 

No Crerman ])oet since Schiller has equalled his mag¬ 
nificent rhythm and rhetoric. The language has been 
made s\veeter, clearer, more flexible : it has caught new 
varieties of movement and melodv: it has been forced 
to reflect the manner of many new minds, vet in the 
qualities I have mentioned Schiller is still the climax of 
performance. 

I can find no more fitting words to close this review 
of a life measured by heart-throbs and brain-throbs, 
rather than by years, than the stanzas which Goethe 
dedicated to his memory, as an epilogue to the “Song 
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of the Bell,” when it was represented in Weimar, in the 
year 1815: 

“ Denn er war unser ! Ma^ das stolze Wort 
Dell lauten ScLmc;rz gewaltig: iibertoneii! 

Er moclite sicli bei uns, im siclieru Port 
Nack wildcni Sturm zum Dauerridcn gewkbnen. 

Iiidessen scliriU seiii Oeist gcwaltig fort 
Ins Ewige dt?s Wabrou, Guten, Sclionon, 

XJiid 111 liter ilim, in weseidosem Scheine, 

Lag, was uns Alle biindigt, das Gemeiue. 

Nun gliilite siMiie Wange rotli und rdtker 
Von jener Jugeiid, die uns nic entliiegt. 

Von jonem Mutli, der friilier oder spiiter. 

Den Wiederstand dor stiimpfeii Welt besiegt. 

Von jeni'm Glaubon, der sicli st('ts erkuhter 
Bald killin kervordriingt, bald geduldig scliiniegt, 

Damit das Guto wirke, wackse, froiuiue, 

Damit der Tag dem Edlen endlick komme 1 ” 


For he was ours ! Be tkis proud consciousness 
A S])ell that shall subdue our lamentation I 
He sought with us a harbor from the stress 
Of storms, a more enduring inspiration. 

While with strong step his mind did forward press 
To Good. TnPiv, Beauty, in its pure creation, 

And far behind him lay, a formless vision. 

The vulgar power that fetters our ambition. 

And thus his cheek grew red, and leddiT ever. 

From that fair youth whose wings are never furled. 
That courage, crowned at last, whose proud endeavor 
Tames the resistance of the stuhhorn world,— 

That faith, that onward, u])ward, mounts forever. 
Now patient waiting, now in conflict hurled, 

That so tlu‘ Good shall work, incveasi* and sway, 

And for the noble man shall dawn a nobler day 1 



s. 


GOETHE. 


In considering tlie central figure of tlie great age of 
German literature—tlie god, lie niiglit he called, who 
sits alone on the sumiiiit of tlie German Paiaiassus—I 
feel how impossilde it is to give more than the menvst 
outline of a life which was both broad and long, of an 
activity unbroken for more than sixty years, and cover¬ 
ing in its range nearly every department of Literature, 
Art and Science. If a cabinet-picture will suffice for 
IGopstock and Wieland, a life-size sketch for Lessing 
and Schiller, I feel the need of a canvas of heroic 2)ro“ 
portions Avhen I come to portray Goethe. 

If I were not afraid of falling into the fault which I 
have attributed to the German mind—of constructing a 
theory wherever the operation is possible—I might trace 
a gradual order of development in the authors who pre¬ 
ceded Goethe, and show how his intellect, possessing 
the supreme cpiality .which was lacking in them, both 
individually and collectively, became the crowning ele¬ 
ment in German literature. But it will be enough to 
say that he was born “ in tlie fullness of time ”—when 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland and Herder were already 

m 
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upon tlie stage; anti that the experience prepared for 
him hy their labors was precisely that which his devel¬ 
opment recpiii’ed. In the case of Klopstock, we have a 
useful and fortunate, though not a great life ; in Lessing 
and Scliiller, a life of struggle, nobly endured ; in Wie- 
land and Ht'rder, lives of change, of action and ambi¬ 
tion, fruitful in influence ; but in Goethe wo find a long, 
rich, and wholly fortunate life, almost unparalleled in 
its results. In him tiiere is no unfulfilled promise, no 
fragmentary destiny; ho stands as complete and sym¬ 
metrical and satisfactory as the Parthenon. 

I can best represent his achievements by connecting 
them with tlje events of his life; and must therefore 
give an outline of his biography. IE many of you are 
already familiar with the principal facts, you will par¬ 
don me for repeating them, since I can thus best de¬ 
scribe the man. Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born in 
Frankft)rt on the Main, on tlio 28th of August, 174^. 
His father, tbi’; Councillor Goethe, was a man of wealth, 
education and liigh social position; his mother was the 
daughter of iho Imperial Councillor Toxtor. These 
oflicials of the free city of Frankfort considered them¬ 
selves on a par with the nobility of other German lands, 
and wore equally ]')roud and dignified in their bearing. 
Goethe was not only a marvelous child, but he enjoyed 
marvelous advantages, from his very birth. His mother 
invented fairy stories for his early childhood; he learned 
French from an officer quartered in his father’s house; 
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the best teachers were provided for him, and when only- 
eight years old, he was able to write—not very coi'- 
rectly, of course—in the Gorman, French, Italian, Greek 
and Latin languages. His beauty, his precocious talent, 
his briglit, s])arklmg, loveable nature, procured him an 
indulgent freedom rarely granted to children, and gave 
him at the start that indej^endence and self-reliance 
wdiich he preserved through life. He began to compose 
even before lie began to write : expression, in his case, 
was co-existent with feeling and thought. Hcd'ore he 
was twelve years old, he planned and partly wrote a 
romance which illustrates his Avoiiderlul ai*quir('ments. 
The characters are seven brothers and sislio-s, scath'red 
in diffi'rent parts of Europe. One of them wi-itt^s in 
German, one in French, one in Englislj, one in Italian, 
one in Latin and Greek, and anotlier in tlu' Jenisli-Ger- 
man diali'ct. Tlie study of th(‘ latter led him to Hi'brew, 
W'hich he la ])t up long enough to read a ])oi*tion of the 
Bible. At an ago when most boys ari^ struggling unwill- 
inglv with tlie ?’udiraeuts of knowledge, lu' had laid a 

O fc' O’ 

broad basis for all future studies, and grasped witli pas¬ 
sionate eagerness every opportunity of anticipating 
them. There have', been similar insranci's of prcu-ocity, 
but the intorrning and mastering genius was lacking. 
The boy Goethe assimilated and turned to immediate 
use all that he learned. His creative power was devel¬ 
oped many ycairs in advance of the usual period. Ho 
soon became a hero in the youthful society of Frankfcmt 
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—a poet, an improvisatore and a wit, astonishing liis 
associates hy his hrilliancj and daring, and at the same 
time offending his stern, respectable father. 

In 17G5, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to the Uni- 
vt'rsity of Leipzig, to study jurisprudence ; but he soon 
W('aried of that study, as well as of logic and rhetoric, 
as they were tlien taught. Except botany and mineral¬ 
ogy, he neglected all graver studies, gave up much of 
Jiis time to society, and imagineAl himself in love with a 
maiden two or three years older than himself. His life 
at Tjeipzig, it inust be confessed, was very wild and 
irregular. The scornful independence of others, which 
he assertc'd, began to show itself in excesses, and at tlie 
end of tliree years he went home with hemorrhage of 
tiie lungs and a tumor on his neck. More than a year 
was needed for his entire recovery, and during tliis 
])crind tlie better f(^rces of his nature began to assert 
thomselv(‘S. He regained his lost balance : his literary 
as])ir-ations revived, and gradually grew into earnestness 
and coliorence. 


In his tweuty-ffrst year he was sent to Strassbiirg, to 
continue his legal studies, but already carrying wuth 
him the plan of liis first famous work—tlie tragedy of 
“ (fdh non ]}orJtr/tui(jcn” During the seclusion of his 
illness, he had occupied himself chiefly with alchemy 
and mystic speculation. The seed of the future “ FausV^ 
was even tlien sown, and it was not long before it began 
to germinate. But the greatest fortune of his residence 
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in Sfcrassburg was liis ac(inaintance with Herder, who was 
five years older than Goethe, and at that time of a graver 
and j)rofoimder temperament. The two men were very 
mueh unlike, and they never became intimate friends; 
but there is no doubt that Herder’s companionship and 
counsel, during the six months they spent together, was 
of great value in weaning Goethe from the lawless, im¬ 
pulsive mood into which he had fallen. He was sud¬ 
denly seized with a desire to overcome everything which 
seemed like a weakness in his nature. He cured his 


tendency to giddiness, on looking down frtnn heights, 
by climbing the spire of Strassburg Cathedral evoi^ 
day. He had a constitutional dr<?ad of the super¬ 
natural, without believing in it; so he went into grave¬ 
yards at midnight; he disliked loud voices, and there¬ 
fore went as near as 2 )ossiblo to th(‘ drums of tlie mili¬ 
tary band. He was easily aJBfected by a sense of disgust, 
and for that reason attended the dissections of the nuMli- 
cal class. He also studied electricity, wrote, a ])am})hlet 
on Gothic ai'chilecture, and withal, (pialith'd himself for 
the degree of Dfnior Juris, which he receiv<id in a. little 


more than a vear. Tieturning to Frankfort, In^ first 
re-wrote the trag aly of GOtz von. UcrVu'liiiufru," and 
was then sent by his father to jwaotice in the Imperial 


(diancery at Wi'tzlar, a small town near Giessen. Jlut 


he remained there only a few months, occupying him¬ 


self much more with literature than with law. His 


trag(.‘dy was again revised, and was then 


published in 
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tlie spring of 1773. Its popularity was immediate and 
universal. Compared witli Scliiller’s “Robbers,” pro¬ 
duced at veiy nearly the same age, eveiy reader will 
fe('l the great superiority of “ Gok.'' Here there is 
notliing crude, and little that is purely subjective. The 
])iece is full of life and movement, and the touch of a 
master is seen in the delineation of everv character. 

ky 

Ill regard to form, Goethe undoubtedly owed something 
botli to Sliahespeare and Lessing, but his management 
of the liistoric material is entirely his own. His lite¬ 
rary fame was secured at one blow. It is 'svorthy of re- 
jj^arh that the translation of “ GOiz von BerJlcMngcn''^ 
was AValter Scott’s first essav in literature. 

The attention of such men as Zimmermann, Lavater, 
and Ivlopstock was attracted towards Goethe by this 
work. His name began to be knovui throughout Ger¬ 
many ; he was astonished at his sudden popularih', and 
considered it, at first, a lucky accident. Soon after the 
publication of “ Got:.,'' the young prince Karl August 
of "Weimar jiassoci through Frankfurt, and sent for 
Gotdlio. This was the beginning of a friendship wliich 
lasted for fifty-five years, and determined the external 
circumstances of Goeihe’s life. Law was now entirely 
given up, and Goethe, again an inmate of his father’s 
house for two or three years, gave all his time to litera¬ 
ture. He planned a tragedy to be called Jllolmmmcd," 
a fragment of ■which survives, ■wrote several admirable 
lyrics, and produced his satire, called ''Gutter, Helden 
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wid WiclamV' (Gods, Heroes, and Wieland). In 1774, 
two years after the events ujk)!! which the hook is 
founded had occurred, he publislied Die Leiden des 
jinujen IJ^eri/iers ” (The Sorrows of Wertlier). Tiie history 
of this work, the p^odi^ious sensation which it pro¬ 
duced, and the character of its inhuciice contrasted 


with the author’s design, make it a phenomenon in the 
annals of literature. The “Storm and Stress” pt'riod, 
to which I have referred, was then approaching its cli¬ 
max. Although “ Gi)(z von Hedh'lniKjen'' is remarkahly 
free from its spirit, Goethe could no more escape the 
infeciioii than a child can escape the mumps or th^ 
measles. His powerful nature ex])eri(niced CA cry sAunp- 
tom of tlie disease in an aggravated form, and then luaded 
itself. Although no poet eA'er made freer use of his oAvn 
sensations and experiences—his joy, suffering, ])assion 
and aspiration—^yet las habit Avas to Avait until the ex¬ 
perience had ])assed, then Jiolding it firmly apart from 
him—as a man might hold an amputated limb, av herein 
every nerA^e is dead—to make it an intellectual study. 
He revives tne tempest, and lets it rage around him ; l)ut 
in the centre there is a vortex of calm, Avhere he sits and 
controls it. “ WerUrr'^ is a psychological study f>f tliis 
character. Goethe combined his OAvn experience Avith 
the tiagical fate of a man whom he kncAV, land produced 
AAdiat is generally called a sentimental stoiw, but Avhich 
is roally a remarkable dissection of a typical oliaractor. 
But it was not so received and understood. All Europe 
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extent tlian it gave delight. He stood almost alone : 
Klopstock was unfriendly, Herder was jeal(^||^ and sen¬ 
sitive, Schiller was still shy and douhtful, and Wieland, 
wlio never Avas else than a large-hearted friend, could 
give liim no satisfactory support. Although, fifteen 
years before, the nerves of all Europe had been shat- 
“bu-ed by liis “ JFcrfhrr,'' and his name Avas as AA’ell 
knoAvn as that of llousseau or Yoltaire, yet, Avhon the 
collected edition of his works Avas published in Leipzig, 
in 1790, —-an edition containing “ (ru/;:,” 

“ yimo,” “ ?7(fi)i()iif” much of the First Part of Hansf” 
and his exrjuisite songs and lyrics—the publisher com- 
plained that tlie sale aa^xs not sufficient to pay his ex¬ 
penses ! Those Avhom lie had ofiended, or Avho Avere 
jeahxus of liis genius or his fortune, noAV formed quite 
a large class, including many authors in the flush of a 
transient popularitA^ Ho ncA'er l)etrayed his feelings 
ill sucli matters, but it is CAudeut that liis exclusive 


dcAaition to s(‘ience for some Axuirs Avas partly the con¬ 
sequence of a disconjwgemeiit in regard to his literary 
Avork. It is hardly Avithin mj proAUiice, at present, to 
speak of Cloethe as a man of sdonce, but I may at least 
mention that his studies in osteology had already re¬ 
sulted in his discoAxry of the iirter-inaxillarv bone; 
that liis studies in botany led him to the composition 
of a really important Avork on the “ jMetainorphoses of 
1‘lants,” and that his Science of Colors ” was for a 
Avhile accepted (though not generally by ojflicians) as 
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liaving superseded Newton’s. He was an eager if not 
a very tli|p 5 Ug]i observer; but, being a poet, lie was 
sometimes inclined to depend rather on his scientific 
intuitions than on the laborious observation of Nature. 
In this respect ho differed from Humboldt, Avhile he 
resembled him in his insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and his untiring industiy. We cannot say that thb ' 
time ho devoted to natural science Avas lost, even if it 
had been less fruitful in results, for at th(‘ same time 


he made himself accpiainted with the motajihysical sys¬ 
tems of Kant, Fic-hte and Hegel, and all those bones 
and stones kept him close to solid fact while his mind 
was occujjied Avith pure intellectual sjieculations. He 
Avas never German enough to lose his Avay in those 
misty realms, yet it was certainly an advantage to have 

a basis of reality under his feet. 

*/ 

In 1704, nearlA" six years after Goethe’s first inteiwioAv 
with Schiller, the tAvo came toLndher a'_rain—this time, 
only to bo separated by deatli. It aa .'is not long before 
the effect of this close intercoursi^ Avith aiK)t]ier spirit, 
as restlessly creath^e as his own, be/j-.'n to shoAV itself 
in Goethe’s return to poetry. He avlis then about pub¬ 
lishing the first part of ‘‘ Wilhrhn d/c/,sYcr ”—tlio “ Jj‘hr- 


jaJire"' or “Apprcuiticeship,”—and Schiller’s friendly 
intelligent criticism of the Avork in manuscript Avas an 


encouragement AAdiich he had not felt ff>r A oars. This 
Avork, Avhich has been admirably translated l)y Carlyh', 
might be called a philoso2)hical romance. It is a sin- 
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gular compound of pictures of life, so plain and realistic 
that tlioy sometimes hecomo actually coarse, with theo¬ 
ries of society, labor and education so refined that they 
frecpiontly lose all practical character. The faults of 
the work are as positive as its beauties; but it had no 
antety 1)0 in literature. Parts of it, sucli as the episode 
'of Mi«j!;non, the criticism on Hamlet, and the detached 
aphorisms scattered through it, are generally known 
and adTiiircd, but the work, as a whole, is only relished 
by those readers who are able to think for themselves 
while they follow the thoughts of another. By a large 
class it is considered immoral, because some of the 
characters introduced are not always better than they 
should be. The best answer to this charge is given by 
one of (roethe’s most intelligent critics. “In ‘ WUlteha 
J/e/.s/c/',’ ” he says, “ there is a complete absence of 
all moral V('rdict on the part of the author. Charac¬ 
ters trc'ad the stag(', events pass before our eyes, things 
are doin', and tlnuights are expressed; but no word 
comes from tlie author respecting tlie moral bearing of 
those things. Lifi^ forgets in activitv all moral verdict. 
The good is beneficent, but no one praises it; the bad 
works evil, but no one anathematizes it.” This descrip¬ 
tion is entiri'ly ct-rrect, and it would appl}" etpially to 
much of Shakespeare. Our American taste of the pres¬ 
ent day would hardly be satisfied with a fiction, wherein 
the good and the bad characters are simply presented, 
as we see them in ordinary life. An author’s principles 
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arc suspected unless lie denounces tlie one and praises 
tlio otlior,—or, at least, lieigLtcns ilie colors so that we 
shall detect the undercurrent of his o^vn preh^rcnces. 


No man, liowever, will ever read “ Wilhchn d/c?,s7cr 


he reads a certain class of modern romances, for the 


sake of gratifying an immoral taste : to all except per¬ 
sons of genuine intellect and culture, it is a sealed book.- 
Anothor result of Goetln^’s intercourse witli Schiller 


was the re-awak('ning of his lyri(^al genius. He himself 
compares the eflect upon his poetic faculty to that of a 
second spring, wherein a thousand g(‘rms of thought, 
long lying dormant, suddenly sprouted and blossomed. 
A conception which once entered liis brain never was 
forgotten. Even tin* idea of a simple litth^ ballad would 
lint’cr with him for vcjirs. So when Scliilhu- and he 
agreed to write a number of l)rief narrative i)oenis, he 
had only to free his mind of the material ^vliich had 
already accumuhited there. Some of his hnest and 
most celebrated ])oemF—such as Die Bnn/t ro/i Cor- 
httk'' (The Ihide of Corinth), “7>ca' (Hoit imd die 


iirpfff/crc" i^Tlie God and the Eayadere), “/>c>' Fischer'' 
(The Fisher), and “/Ar Erlknhhj" (The Erl-King) were 
written at this time. He also arrangiul for Schilh'r’s 
periodical, “The Hohrs,” two colhmtions of short epi¬ 
grammatic poems, written in the classic distich, and 
called lloniiselieii Fhyieid' (The Homan Elegies) 

and “i>/r Vier Jahreszeife,ii" (The Four Seasons). Those 
are masterpieces of j^oetic art. They, and Schiller’s 
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iioblo poem of “ Dcr Spazkrganfj ” have naturalized the 
ancient elegiac measure in the German language. The 
only successful English examjile I know of, is in tlie 
short introductory passages of Clough’s “Amours d 3 
Voyage.” I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a 
few couplets from the “ Jahreszeitm ” : 

1 . 

“ Auf, ilvr Distichcn, frl&cli! llir mauteru Icbondigcu Knabon ! 

IJcicli ist Gartou uud Feld ! BIuiik'h zmu Krauze lierbei! 

2 . 

lleicli ist ivii Bhimen die Flur ; docli oiuige siiid nur dem Aiige, 
Andre dem Herzen nur scliun ; wiilile dir, Li'scr, nun selbst 1 

3. 

Bos<‘nkiiospe, dii bist dem bliilienden Miidclicn gewidinot, 

Hie ids die Herrlicbste sicb, als dui Bcscbeidenstt* zeigt. 


Vide der Vcilclum zusammen gckniipft, das Striiussdien erscbeint 
Erst als Blume ; du bist, liiinsliclies Miidclieu, gemeint. 


Eine kiiniit’ ich, sic war %vie di(‘ Lilio scblank, und ilir Stolz war 
Fuseli uld; beriiiclicr liat Salomo Keino gesehu. 

G. 

Schriu erhebt sick dor Agb-v und senkt das Kd])felicii heruntcr. 

1st es Gel’ulil? oder ist's Mulhwill? Ihr ratlict cs nicht.” 

1 regret that I cannot find a translation of “ The God 
and the Bayadere ” which at all reproduces its compact 
jiower of expression and its majestic rhythm ; indeed, 
these minor poems of Goethe almost defy translation. 
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Ill many of tliem tlio sentiment is as airy anti Jelic-ato, 
the charm as easy to feel and as difficult to define, as in 
the songs of Shakespeare. His mastery over all the 
powers and possibilities of the language was so marvel¬ 
ous, that an almost ecpial mastery of the rosourct's of 
the English language is required in one who attein 2 )ts 
to reju’oduee them. 

A few years ago, among the correspondence of the 
jniblisher Yieweg, of Brunswick, a letter of Goedbe’s was 
found, consisting of these two sentences: “If you arc 
willing to 2 >^^hlish the contents of the, acconq>anying 
sealed package, send me two hundred ducats (about 
eight hundr(‘d dollars). If you decline, return tlie j^ack- 
age with the seals unbroken.” This was a liard condi¬ 
tion for the 2 '>^^hlisher : he d(dil)erated a day or two, 
then sene the two hundred ducats, and o 2 )ened tlie 
jiackage. It contained the pastoral e 2 )ic of “ 
vnd DorofliC'!," oiic of Goethe’s most ]H'rfect works. 'We 
ha])pen to know, tlirougli his corres 2 )ondenco with 
Schiller and others, tlie manner inwliich it was written. 
Goetlic had finished the “ which we can oi 

call an imitation of Homer, and was encouraged l>y 
Scliiller to write a on tlic subject of Nausikiia. 

But tiie work dragged: bj^-a sudden revulsion of feel¬ 
ing, Goethe turned to the life of his own day, took up 
a subjeci wliich had been waiting six or seven years in 
his l)raiu, planned and arranged it during liis official 
journeys througli the Ducliy, and then wrote it in the 
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course of a few weeks of summer leisure. We lia^e liis 
own word for tlie statement that more than half of it 
was written in nine consecutive days. It was one of 
his most fortunate inspirations. The perplexed pub¬ 
lisher was lucky in his venture, for the poem not only 
revived Goethe’s popularity, but stamped upon the 
literary circles of Germany the impression of his true 
power. “Hormfinn and Dorothea” is the simplest pos¬ 
sible idyl of common life. The characters of the par¬ 
ents, the young man and the maiden, the clergyman 
and the apothecary are drawn with exquisite truth and 
reality; the measure is fluent as x^rose, yet flatters the 
ear like rhyme; the language is the simplest possible, 
X)oetic in its essence, not from ornament, and the events 
of the story, occiq^ying not more than two days, are so 
naturally and artlessly evolved, that the reader follows 
them with pure and x^erfect enjoyment, from beginning 
to end. I care not what may be said against the use 
of hexameter in modern literature : in “ Hermann and 
Dorothea” it is a thorough success. Goethe under¬ 
stood, as many x^oets do not, the inq^ortance of form 
as a vehicle of thought. With fill his acquired self- 
control, his intellectual nature was as sensitive as a 
wind-harx") to the lightest breeze of imagination; but 
he had the power of retaining every passing strain, 
, every fugitive tone, until they grew to a connected 
melody. Then he sought for the one form which might 
most fitly express it, very much as the sculptor seeks 
• 14 * 
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for a living model, to assist in bringing out tlie ideal 
ligiire in liis brain. He never lost sight of the real 
truth of Nature, but the commonest scenes and events, 
in passing through his mind are saturated with a su])tle 
cdement of ^’oetry. This is nowhere so wonderfully 
illustrated as in “ Hermann and Dorothea,” and we can 
readily understand that it was that one of his works to * 

c 

which he turned with the most satisfaction in his old age. 

After Schiller’s deatli, in 1805, Goethe lost for a time 
his interest in literature. Within a year and a half the 
battle of Jena occurred, and Weimar was sacked by the 
French army. It was perhaps the insecurity of his life 
at the time which led him to marry the motlier of his 
son, with whom he had been living for seventeen 5 'ears 
■—or, rather, the sense of insecurity led Inn* to consent 
to the marriage, which she had refused up to tliat time. 
Nothing in G«>othe’s life has been so misunderstood 
and misrepresented as his rehition to Christiane Yul- 
pius. When I was last in Weimar, I discovercMl a groat 
many facts ’^vliich throw an entirely new light on this 
subject. Christiane was an uneducahnl woman, from a 
mindi lower rank in society: but she understood Goethe’s 
nature as no one else did. 


Goethe’s first important work, after the death of 
Schill n*, was liis novel of the “ WdhIr(‘nrojHlfs(‘h({ ffeity' 
which has been translated “The Elective Affinities.’^ 


It is mu(*h 
herent tlian 


more compact, and, as .a stoiy, more co- 
“jniifcm ATcister"' His scientific pursuits 
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absorbed a great deal of liis time during tlie early years 
of this century, but lie found time to write an autobi- 
ograpliy under the title of “ Wahrlicit nnd DlvJitung ” 
(Truth and Fiction), and in his sixty-fifth year com¬ 
menced the study of the Persian and the Arabic Ian- 
guages. At a time when the world supposed that the 
})eriod of his })oetic activity was oyer, his “ 
(IslUcher Divan ” suddenly appeared. It is a collec¬ 
tion of short poems, two or three hundred in num¬ 
ber, German in spirit and Oriental in character. In 
them the fire of a second youth glows and throbs 
through the wisdom of age. Borne of the most beauti¬ 
ful brief lyrics he ever wrote are contained in this col- 
lection. This was the source whence Count Platen and 
Piuckert drew their Oriental inspiration. The impression 
it produced was so strong that it almost created a new 
fashion in literature. I3y this time Goethe had outlive'^ 
the jealousy and the enmity which had so long assailed 
him. Kotzebue was pow^erless; Novalis and Xicolai 
were dead ; Schlegcl w^as silent; the Stolbergs were for- 
gottf'ii; and a new generation had growui up, to wdiom 
the poet was an acknowledged power. The race was not 
yet sulliciently developed to appr^^ciate his best work, 
but they could reverence without reaching that point. 
He had also w ithdrawn from official duties. His time 
• was his own : society came to him at his own conveni¬ 
ence, and his life thenceforth w^as quiet, serene, yet still 
unwcariedly active. 
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He conducted a periodical called “ Kiinst iind Alter- 
ihiimy' (Art and Antiquity), and wrote a number of 
scientific essays, but undertook no larger work until , 
after liis seventieth year, when he completed “ IVilhelm 
Meister.'* From his seventy-fifth to his eighty-first 
year, lie wrote the Second Part of “ F((nsf,'’ dictated 
his “Annals,” and revised the complete edition of his 
works, in forty volumes. It is a remarkable fact, show¬ 
ing the little protection accorded to literature in Ger¬ 
many during the lives of her greatest authors, that this 
comjfiete edition could only be secured against reprints 
by other publishers, through a special act of the Ger¬ 
man Diet, which was granted in 1820. It is doubtful 
whether Goethe received more than twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars from his works during the whole of 
his life; but his grand-children received fortunes from 
them. 

The end came slowly on, like the sinking of the sun, 
in a cloudless sky. In 1828 the Duke, Karl August, 
died; soon after, his widow, the Duchess Luise ; then, 
Goethe’s only son, and he was left alone, still grand 
and erect in body, and with every sign of intellectual 
vigor. Ho was one of the handsomest men that ever 
lived; the bust taken in Home is finer than the head of 
the Apollo. Even eighty years could not bend his figure 
or dim the splendor of his dark-brown eyes: the Ap(dlo 
had only grown into the Olympian Jove. Eiickert, in 
a noble poem, wished for him the fate of the Persian 
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poets, Saadi and Djami, wlio counted a hundred years, 
but some hidden part of the machinery had worn out, 
and a very slight cause brought it to a full stop. He 
died on the 22d of March, 1832, in his eighty-third 
year. • 

Karl August directed in his will, that his body should 
be placed between those of Goethe and Schiller. This 
was more than the rigid laws of German Courts could 
endure : tlie will was disregarded. The two poets rest 
side by side, in the Ducal vault, but at a proper dis¬ 
tance from the reigning family. Yet their sarcophagi, 
and that of their one princely friend, are those which 
draw' revercnit strangers to the vault, and which are 
always freshly crowned wdth garlands. 

In comparing Goethe w ith Homer and Shakespeare, I 
moan to assert his etpial and inde 2 )endent supremacy, 
w ithout claiming for him precisely' the qualities which 
made them great. In intellectual character, he is as tar 
removed from either as each is from the other. Homer 
is specially epic, Shakespeare specially dramatic, and 
in Goethe w’c find the highest equal development of all 
the pow'crs of the human mind. The W'ord “ many- 
sided,” wliicli the Gormans apply to him, is not an ade¬ 
quate description. The general rule among men seems 
to be that achievement is the result of concentrated 
eft’ort in one direction. Goethe reversed this rule ; the 
broader his field of action became, the more splendid 
was bis achievement. One cause of this ])henomenon 
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will 1)G found in a quality wliicli forinod tlio very basis 
of liis nature. He was nov'er satisfi(‘d until lie liad as¬ 
certained tlie j)ositive reality of tlie subject of liis 
tliou<>lit, and its possible relations to otlier realities. 
His fancy and imagination W(‘-re so liealtliy and so 
preq^ortionod to liis perceptive faculties, that their ac¬ 
tivity was onb" exercised upon a basis of real form or* 
fact. Those vague yet splendid moods of tlie mind, in 
wdiich some poets indulge, were never known to him— 
or, if he knew them, he never gave them exjiression. 
With tlie Swedish Tegner, ho believed that 

“ Tlic obscurely uttered is tlie obscurely tliou<]rlil. ” 

We find the same realistic element in other poets, but 
never in such perfect combination with the highest 
qualities of the imagination. Edgar Poe thus ad¬ 
dresses Science— 

“ true aauglitcr of old Time tliou art, 

AVho cliangest all thing-? with thy i»e(*ring eyes ! 

Why ])rey’st thou thus uimn the Poet’s heart. 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities 

and this is a sort of conventional sentiment wdth all 
minor poets. Even Schiller, at one ]>criod of his life, 
lamented—in exquisife verse, it is true—the dethrone¬ 
ment of the Ideal bv the Actual, in life. Goethe, how- 
ever, would have smiled, and answered in terms like 
these: “Science is truth and Poetry is truth: both 
are infinite and inexhaustible : both arc kindred fields 
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tlirougli which the human approaches the Divine Mind, / 
and they can never he antagonistic in a healthy nature. 
Poetry is not an exotic plant, brought down to our life 
from some warmer region, and to be kept alive Avith arti¬ 
ficial h(‘at; it s])rings from and clothes all human life 
with color and sweetness, as grass and daisies cover 
the whole earth.” Goethe could haA'C analyzed the 
earth in Avhicli tlio rose is planted, and ^ 

mathematical table of its ingredients ; he could then 
haA^e disst'cted tlie rose as a Ijotanist, shoAving the uiet- 
amorjdioses by Avliich the stem becomes the leaf and 
the leaf the blossom; and finally, letting Science rest, 
AAdiile Fancy arose, fresh for the task, he could embalm 
the l)cauty and sentiment of the rose in immortal 
Averse. 

I think this might bo called one of the undoA'eloped 
qualities of Shakespeare. The point Avherein the tAvo 
poets touch is their power of assimilating all their 
acquir(‘d knr)v ledge, and using it in the seiwice of 
poetry. ?^(uth(u’ is afraid of descending to the com¬ 
monest and coarsest realism, yet either can soar as 
lightly as a lark into the highest and purest spiritual 
atmosjdiere. Dotli minds claimed the largest liberty, 
and ustal it as of ricdit. They A\*jdked oA'er the earth, as 
if bare-headed and bare-handed, taking tlie brand of 
the, sun’ tlu‘ dust of the higliAvay and the beating of the 
storm upon their bvoAvs—in the strongest contrast to 
those minds which always seem to go abroad in Avhite 
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kid gloves and patent-leather boots, witli an umbrella 
for the sun and a theoretical Mackintosh for the rain. 

There is another sense which Shakespeare possessed 
hy nature, and could only develop by such helps as 
were 2 >ossible in liis life ; while Goethe, possessing it 
equally, was able, through his greater fortune, to bring 
it to the highest and noblest activity. I mean that ele¬ 
ment of ])ro 2 )ortion which was first discc^vered by the 
Greek mind; that adjustment of parts to the whole, of 
form to spirit, which we call the artistic sense. M^hile 
Shakespeare was poaching, Goethe was reading Win- 
ckelmann and Lessing; while Shakespeare was specu¬ 
lating in wool, Goethe was studying the antitpie inar- 
bles in the halls of the Vatican: while Shakespeare was 
desiring “ this man’s art and that man’s scope,” Goethe 
could look abroad and say; “ It is because none reach 
my art and my scope, that so few fully comprehend 
me.” With such a vast \ariety of interests as he main¬ 
tained throughout his whole life, many of his lighter 
works are faulty in construction, but nothing which 
matured pro])v‘riy in his mind is without its underlying 
law. Indeed, most of the fragments which lie, loft have 
the roundness and the polish of pebbles of tluuight, 
smoothed by attrition in tlie strong current of his mind. 
This is not mere finish ; it also includes iiillnos.s, as the 
veins in a pebble may suggest the strata iji a quarry. 
Many of his detached utterances thus hint of a broad 
back-ground of thought. Take a single one as a speci- 
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men, tliongh I must cripple its force by turning it into 
prose: “ Timid wavering of nerveless tliouglit, effemi¬ 
nate irresolution, anxious lamentation, turn away no 
misfortu]io from thee, cannot liberate thee. To hold 
one’s self erect, defying all forces, never swaying, show¬ 
ing original strength, brings do^^ul the arms oi the Gods 
in aid! ” 

Here is another: “ Impatience is of no service : still 
less remorse. The latter increases the offense—the 
former creates new ones.” 

I hav(' purposely compared Goethe with Shakespeare 
in these two particulars, because in the dramatic pre¬ 
sentation of character he is inferior to that greatest of 
all masters. Shakesi)eare is universal in his apprehen¬ 
sion of human nature : Goethe is universal in his range of 


intelh'ctual ca])acities and in his culture. One is greater, 
the other is riper. Goethe lacks two elements of suc¬ 
cess as a dramatist—inventive genius and rapidity of 
movement. After “ which was an effort to 

overcome his natural deficiencies, but which cannot be 
called a complete succ(‘ss, he gave more attention to 
dramatic poems than to acting plays. He was an ad¬ 
mirable critic, and liis counsels helped to make Schil¬ 
ler s “ what it is ; vet it is doubtful whe- 

tlier tlie material of “ WaUat^tvin^''^ in his own hands, 
would have Ixhui as satisfactorily modelled as by Schil¬ 
ler. I do not mean to undervalue the genius wdiich 
he manifested in })oth “ von Bcrhchiufjen'^ and 
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“ Egmojit.^^ They are ver}’ imjjortant works; but tliey 
lack the equal power and com 2 )leteuGSS of such jjooms 
as Ij)Jti(jcide cuf Tanris'' or Hermann 'inul Dorothea."* 
He had dramatic genius; lie had the 2 )owcr of illus¬ 
trating by the force of contrast, and the qiower of 2 )re- 
senting characters in their i)ro 2 )er objective indo])cnd- 
tnee ; yet it seems tliat there Avere differences of action 
in the combination of his many gifts. In other words, 

certain forms of activity were more free aiid natni al to 

* 

him than others. It Avould liaA^e been a miracle if this 
had not been so. 

I liaA'e already alluded to Goethe’s habit of using 
every form of his own 2 )ersonal experience of lif(‘, but 
only after the feeling Avhicli accompanied it had become 
a memory. He jmefaces his lyrics with tlie coiqjlct: 

Spat crklingt, -was friili erklangr. Early sounds that ocho loii^ : 

Gliickuiid rngllick wdrd(iesaiig. Joy and sorrow turn to song. 


and in his “ Tritogie der Lrideim-haft ” i^Trilogy of Pas¬ 
sion), the most youthfully fervid j3oem eA*er written by 
a man mtu’c ilian scA’enty years old, are the lines : 


Und w(-nn dor Monsch in seiner Wliileun-ti their torment suiler, 
Qual verstuinmt and t.: dumb. 

Gab mir ('in Gott zu s^ag^n, was A God gave me to utter mine in 
icb leide. song. 

One consequence of this powmr is that all passion in 
his Averse obcAs the stqu’eme. law of pro])ortion. Tlio ' 
keenest emotions are expressed, but the author himself 
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is serene. Calm and self-poised, lie paints every ecstasy 
or every Jiang : he does not attempt to revive the feel¬ 
ing, only to remember it. You cannot imagine his eye 
“ rolling ill a fine frenzy,” as he writes—but rather the 
imj)artial eye of a spirit, surveying the past life of 
earth. Goethe has been called cold, unsympathetic, 
stdfisli, on account of this quality; and I must admit 
that, even uji to the present day, a large class of per¬ 
sons are unable tn consider it in any other light. 
There are a great many who hide their own tears, but 
expect the author to weep in public, ^sow, the objec¬ 
tive treatment of one’s own revelations of life, or of 


what is observed in the lives of others, is the highest 
achievement of literary art. Whatever of truth is thus 
presented, has a general, not an individual significance ; 
and the truth that dwells in })assion cannot be clearly 
seen while th(‘ air of poetry is tliick with the very cloud 
and storm of })assion itself. All strong emotion sus- 
l)ends the im])artia] activity of the intellect; and this is 
the reason why ehxpience is so rarely inn)artial. 

Although Goethe possessed this intellectual serenity, 
as we may call it, his finer faculties were no more under 
control than in the case of less gifted authors. He 
eoiild not i^ay to the Ariel of his imagination “ Come! ” 
and he came.; but was obliged to wait the pleasure of 
the beautiful sj)rite. As his habit was to arrange the 


jdan of a j)oem, in all its parts, before putting it into 
words, he was thus able to work upon any part ot it, 
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according to liis mood. After a certain amount of prog¬ 
ress ■was made, tlie manuscript sheets -were stitched 
together, the parts not yet -written being filled out 
with blank paper of a difierciit color; and as often as 
one of these sheets was removed and the manuscript 
inserted in its place, Goethe felt himself freshly encour¬ 
aged to go on with the work. He was accustomed to say 
at such times : “I not only know, in my owji mind, how 
much I have added, l)ut it is now 2 )alpablo to my exter¬ 
nal senses.” There could not be a better illustration of 
his ec^ual use of the Heal and the Ideal. 

It is not incumbent 112)011 me, now, to enter into an ex¬ 
amination of Goethe's occasional shortcomings. Every¬ 
body knows that Homer sometimes nods, and tliat 
Shakesjieare sometimes rants ; and the admission that 
Goethe has occasionally mistaken coarseness for satire, 
or gravity for wisdom, camiot eflect his su 2 )reme jdace 
in literature. Had he not jjossessed a remarkable 
l^ower of self-restraint, ho would doubtless have sinned 
more frequently. His jiosition at Weimar, for the first 
ten years, v as more difficult than we Ccaii now guess: 
when it had been stubbornly acknowdedged, he stood 
almost alone as an autlior until Sdiilhu’ came to his 
side : during the excitement which follow'cd the over¬ 
throw of Najioleon, he was denounced fis an enemy of 
German}’; and, finally, the most absolute homage came 
to him from all (|uarters, giving to his old ago a character 
of literary royalty which he enjoyed without disjmte. 
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A lesser genius ’would hare been affected by this per¬ 
versity of circumstances; but ho, “ standing erect, defy¬ 
ing all forces, never swaying, showing original strength, 
called down the arms of the gods to his aid.” In him, 
character and intellect were not so closely united as in 
Lessing; his vital power overran into Avayward im- 
})ulses in his early years, and sometimes broke aAvay 
from his control in later life : but Ave must judge a man, 
after all, as much by AAdiat he restrains himself from 
doing, as by AAdiat he does, and Goethe has as much 
right to the ])lea of inultum dilexii as a less exalted intel¬ 
ligence. As a mental power, he AA^as splendidly stead¬ 
fast. He Avas as apt at detecting shams as Carlyle, but 
he pierced them Avithout making any noise about it. 
So far as he assumes to teach directh", it is in exact 
consonance AAuth the suggestions of all his highest 
works; he preaches indejiendence, self-reliance, toler¬ 
ance, mutual help, cheerful acce 2 )tance of CA'ery fortune, 
groAvth as a necessity of being, and knoAvledge as a ne¬ 
cessity of groAvth. 

Ill the poetic aiAjAreciation of Nature, Goethe has 
scarcely an equal among modern authors. The trans¬ 
fer to natural objects of the jiGet’s sentiment—the reflec¬ 
tion ill them of his varying moods—the creation of a 
sentient ^fiirit beneath the forms of the Ausible world— 
all this belongs to modern literature. In English lite¬ 
rature it virtually originated with Cowpor, was con¬ 
tinued by WordsAA^orth, made popular by Byron and 
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Sliolloy, until now it lias become tlio inevitable field 
whicli all youii" antliors endeavor to tread. lint Goetlie 

*/ O 

was before Cowper and Wordsworth, far more subtle 
and intimate than the former, and wholly without the 
air of pur]iose which we cannot help feeling in many of 
"Wordswort]I’s descriptive j)assages. Gocdhe ju’esents 
Nature to us, not in a mere catalogue of forms, but 
with all the more elusive influences which come to us 
through light and odor, and atmosphere and perspec¬ 
tive. If my space allowed mo, I could give many in¬ 
stances of the delicate instinct which enables him to 
suggest a landscape in a single line, to give us the very 
soul of natural objects by phrases so simple that they 
startle while they charm. 

I have not before referred to Fdiisf," because it was 
only finished with Goethe’s life ; the Second Part was 
first published after Lis death. Without studying both 
parts, no one can understand the author’s plan. The 
First Part, alone, is a sublime dramatic fragment—tlie 
whole is a complete and wonderful pf)em. There is 
nothing in the literature of any country with which 
we can fairly compare it. There is no other poem, 
which, like this, Avas the work of a Avhole life, and 
Avhich so deals with the profoundest problems of all 
life. It is so universally comprehensiA'O thjit every 
reader finds in it reflections of his faith and philoso])hy. 
I have the essay of a French critic, who proves it to be 
a gospel of Pantheism: I have the woih of a Catholic 
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professor, wlio is equally sure tliat it shows Goethe’s 
revcii eiico for the Church of Home : I have the work of 
a Lutheran clergyman, wdio illustrates its Protestant 
ortliodoxy by parallel texts from the Bible. These 
criticisms only show how comj^letely it stands above 
all barriers of sect, all schools of thought, i.n that atmos- 
])hcire of pure bumanity where there is no dogma to 
darken (bnl to the eyes of men. The passions and in- 
dulg( ui(*('s of youth only bring Faust ixnnorsc : place 
and power at the Emperor’s Court fail to satisfy him : the 
])erception of B(‘auty—Avhich, after all, is only a re¬ 
cognition of the Divine harmony--first elevates and 
])uriii('s his nature, and his happy moment comes at 
tin' end, as the ]’esult of an unwearied and beneficent 
activity for the sake of the human race, aided by' the 
Diviiu' 1()V(' which is freely' bestowed upon all men. 

The 2 'oem embodies all the finest qualities of Goethe’s 
mind,—bis rich, ever-changing rhythm, bis mastery'over 
tin', elements of passion, his simple realism, his keen 
irony', his serem' wisdom and his most sacred aspira¬ 
tion. The more it is studied, the wider and further it 
spreads its intellectual horizon, until it grows to be so 
far and dim that the physical and the spiritual spheres 
arc blend'^d together. TVTiocver studies “ Fausts'' in 
coniK'ctiqn with the works of the other German authors, 
cannot but admit that the critic is not wholly mistaken, 
who asserts that the single elements which, separately’’, 
made his compeers great, have combined to make one 
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man greatest;—that Klopstock’s enrichment of the lan¬ 
guage, Lessing’s boldness and clearness of yision, Wie- 
laud’s grace, Herder’s universality, and Schiller’s glory 
of rhythm and rhetoric, are all united in the immortal 
work of Goethe! 

You will allow me to close this incomplete sketch 
with some lines of my own; 

Dear is the Minsti-el, yet the Man is more ; 

But should I turn the })a^es of his brain, 

The lighter muscle of my verse would strain 
And break bcneatli liis lore. 

Ilo’vv charge* with music ])owers so vast and free*, 

Save one bo great as ho ? 

Behold him, as ye jostle with the throng 
Through narrow ways, that do your beings wrong,— 
Self-chosen lanes, Avlier(‘in ye press 
In loader Storm and Stress, 

Passing the lesser bounty by 
Because the great(*r seems too high, 

And that sublimest joy forego, 

To seek, aspire, and know 1 
Behold in him, since our strong lino began. 

The first full-statured man ! 

Dear is the Minstrel, even to hearts of prose ; 

But he who sets all aspiration free, 

Is dearer to humanity. 

Still through onr age the shadowy Leader goes ; 

Still whispers ch'*er, or waves his warning sign,— 

The man who, most of men, 

Heeded the parable from lips divine. 

And made one talent ten I 
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There are a few poetic works wliicli possess an im¬ 
mortal vitality—which so represent the actions and the 
characters of men, the ])rol)lein of human nature, or 

the nivstcries of human life, that their interest never 
•/ ^ 

grows old, their value never diminishes. The “ Iliad” 
of Homer, Dante’s ^‘Diruid Coinnicilin,'^ Sliakes])earo’s 
“Hamlet” and “ Otludlo,” and Goethe’s ^^Faust'^ he- 
long to this class. Works like tliese Avere never pro¬ 
duced simply ilirough the voluntary action of the mind: 
they grow hy an inoAdtahle law, attracting to them the 
best creatiA'e intelligence of the ])oet, and, when eoni- 
plet(‘d, Avere greater than he himself could knoAv; for 
he stood too near them to measure their pro])ortions. 
The truth that is in them being of no time and no coun¬ 
try, only touches the highest intelligences at first, and is 
then slowlv transmit ted to still AA’ider and Avider circles. 
Goethe’s long and vigorous life enabled him to Avatch 
the impression which the First Part of Fan,si ” gradu¬ 
ally produced u])on the Avorld but the Hecond Part, 
only a small portion of Avhich Avas jmblished before his 
death, h not vet fully understood a,nd valued as it 
should be, even h\ the most cultivated thinkers. Stu- 
dents of the German language are at this day dissuaded 
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from reading it on tlie ground tliat it is incompreliensi- 
ble; and tlie completion of liis sublime i)lan is cliarged 
against tlie autln>r as tlie weak mistake of liis old age! 

As Goetlie is tlie dominant* figure in modern German 
literature, so ''Faust'" is the dominant work among his 
manv creations. It is the one conception whicli began 
to fill and insjiire him at the age of tAventj-one, and 
remained Avith him until he sealed up the last pages of 
the nianuscri])t, on his eighty-second l)irthday. Cher¬ 
ished thus for sixty-one yt^ars, his whole life forms the 
basis upon Avhich it rests. Xavier Marmier, the distin¬ 
guished French critic, says : “It was the chosen AA'ork of 
Goetho, the AA*ell-beloA'cd child for AA'hich he d(‘lig]ited 
to gather the riches of science and the pn'cious fruits of 
inspiration. It AA*as the briglit id(nx, the mistress of his 
youth, tlm com 2 )anion of his mature age, aaIio Avas 
accustonuHl to keei) AAatch AA*ith hiin, to visit him in his 
dreams, to liA*e beside him in solitude and society. 
He 1)01*0 it tend(‘rly, mysteriously in the d(‘ 2 )tli of his 
heart, as a loA’or bears the secret of his first Ioa'o. He 


did not reveal its groAvtli, iieitlnu* disjilayed ils beauties 
nor ca^irices ; hajuiy in having created his Galatea, lie 
took j)lea«ure in seeing her moA’e bfdore his mind, in 
Avarming her u])on his bosom, and each day giving her a 
iieAV life by his artistic Avord, but he kep^ hej* for himself 
alone, and if other eyes ^’cered too closely, he drciw the 
curtain before his mastcr 2 )iece. 8ometim(‘S ho Avas 
sombre and thoughtful in the midst of society, foriie was 
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tliinlving of Faust: sometimes a king came to see Mm, 
and lie left royalty with pleasure, to return to Faust.” 

When we have learned Goethe’s plan, we also per¬ 
ceive the great difficulties connected with its execution. 
We may regret that portions of the work were so long 
del/iyed, but we are very grateful that it as not allowed 
to remain a fragment. The Second Part is only obscure 
in some of its details: one clear and easily-traced 
design runs through it, and the close is a solution of 
that which is unsolved in the First Part. I shall there¬ 
fore consider both as one connected work, wliicli was 
Goetlie’s intention, although neither the publishers, the 
critics nor the translators pay much regard to it. I 
prefer to give a briefer review of the whole work ratlier 
til an confine myself to the part which is most familiar, 
and thus only imperfectly ex])lain its meaning. 

The Legend of Dr. Faustus first took a form in the 
sixteenth century, wliile the belief in witchcraft and 
diabolical agencies was still prevalent among the peo¬ 
ple. The earliest edition of the story, upon which all 
later variations weic based, appeared in 1587, and an 
English translation of it, published in 1590, furnished 
Marlow with the material for his tragedy, which was 
iirst acted in London, I believe, *in 1593. There was an 
actual Dr. Faust, born in 1490, who studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wittenberg, and is said to ]ia\Q been ac- 
(piainted with Melanchthon. What si^ecial reasons there 
were for making him the hero of a story, cannot bo 
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ascertained witli auy certainty; but the cliarge of a 
compact witli evil spirits y as frecpiently made against 
any man of more than usual knowledge. Even Luther 
believed in the constant activity of a ]>orsonal and visi¬ 
ble devil, whom he imagined he sometimes beheld. 

" O 


The story varies in 


difieiTuit versions, but it is sub¬ 


stantially this ; Lr. Faust having accpiircd all pcxssible 
human knowledge, and being still unsatisfied, invoked 
Satan to grant him the further power he desired. The 
fiend a])peared, and promised to serve him in all things 
for four and twenty years, on condition of receiving his 
soul at the end of that time. The compact was made, 
and signed by Faust with liis blood. Then commenced 
for him a life of indulgence. In an hour or two he Avas 
transported to Italy, Egypt or Constantinople ; gold, 
jewels and splendid banquets came at his call ; gardcjis 
blossomed and trees bore fruit for him in Avinttu’, and 


no man had power to injure him. The Emperf>i‘ Maxi¬ 
milian summoiUHl him to Insbruck, and his magic arts 
were ex}iil)ited before the Court. He l)rought back 
Helen of TroA" from the Grecian Hades, but Avas himself 
taken captive by her beauty, and forced Satan to reani¬ 
mate her, in order that she might become his Avifo. 
After exhausting all forfiis of enjoyment, and exej'cising 
all powers Avhich he desired, the term came, to an end. 
Helen and her child vanished; a storm, with terrific 


thunder and ligljtuing, came at midnight, and in the 
morning only a fcAv fragments of Faust’s body, tofn and 
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mangled hy infernal claws, were found in liis chamber. 
He had a Fainuhrs —a word used to signify servant and 
amanuensis—by name Christo2)lier Wagner, who followed 
his cxani2)le, made a ctim2>act with Satan, was served by 
an evil sj^iiit in the shaj^e of a monkey, and finally met 
the fat(; of his master. 

The beli(d in witchcraft survived among the 2:>eople 
long after law and theology had discarded it, and a 
dramatized version of Faust was one of the favorite plays 
givt'ii i]i fairs, or other 2>oj)ular fes¬ 

tivals. Goethe 2)rf)bably saw it thus ach'd, as a ( 4 iild, 
and wlien, after liis return from Leijizig, he took up 
tlie studv of alchemv", himself disgusted with the man- 
ner in wliich knowledge was then im^^arted, we can 
(‘asilv uiulerstand how the legend must hai'C returned 
to his mind. The various texts of the old 
jfiays, which I hav(^ read, are by no means me?’e dog¬ 
gerel : th('y show a good deal of dramatic j^ower, and 
sugg(‘st, to a lively imagination, much more than they 
exju-ess. Goetlie was not the only one to whom the 
id('a occurn'd, ('.f making a graver use of the material. 
L('ssing and IMiiller (called “the PainterMiiller”), each 
wrot(‘ a tragedy of Faust, wfitliout being aware of 
Goetlie’s design; and one of iJcssing’s friends, writing 
abniit the lost nianuscri^it after lus death, says that 
lA'ssing’s Faust was written at a time when in every 
(piarter of Germany a “Faust” was either 2)ublishedor 
annoiiiic('d. In fact, during the sixty-one years when 
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Goethe was occupied with his work, upwards of tweuty- 
nine dramas or poems on tlie subject of Faust, by other 
authors, were published iu German}’. There must have 
been something iu the intellectual atmosphere of the 
day—some general craving for power, some dissatisfac¬ 
tion witli the conditions of life, which made the legend 
attractive. Goethe took it up, like so many others; 
but he alone saw the typical, universal element Ijidden 
in it—he, alone, was able to engraft his own life and 
the governing forces of all human life upon this wild 
shoot of a darker age. He began to write in 1773, after 
the subject had been maturing for two or three years 
in his brain, and by 1775 had written nearly one half of 
the First Part. It was composed very slowly, every 
line and couplet being carefully finished in his mind 
before l)eing put upon paper. With his removal to 
Weimar, the work ceased, and the manuscript was yel¬ 
low with age when he took it with him to Italy. Two 
scenes were added in Pome, and in the edition of his 
works, published in 1790, first appears: ^‘Faunf^ chi 
Fraijmciit,'' conttiining not quite two-thirds of the First 
Part. Stimulated and encouraged by Schiller, he re¬ 
sumed the work in 1797, and completed the whole of 
the First Part, and a considerable portion of the Sec¬ 
ond, which belonged to his plan from the start. In 
1808, the First Part, as w’e now possess it, was pub¬ 
lished ; but the Second Part, delayed by his scientific 
and Oriental studies, was suffered to wait until *1824, 
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by wliicli time Goetlie was seventy-five years old. Tlie 
third Act, generally called ^'Die IMlernty" was pub- 
lislied as a fragment in 18^7, and the interest and the 
curiosity which it excited encouraged Goethe, in spite 
of his age, to work out the whole of his grand design. 
In August, 1831, the Second Part was finished, but it 
was not given to the world until after his death. 

Tliere is no doubt that the loss of Schiller, the battle 
of Jena, and tJie political convulsions which disturbed 
Germany for ten years thereafter, prevented him from 
undertaking the Second Part while its j)lan was fresh 
and his facmlties were in their prime of vigor. We can¬ 
not but feel that a great deal was lost by the delay; 
yet, on the other hand, we must admit that no other test 
could have so splendidly jiroved the youth and the 
vitality of his genius. Three predominant elements 
are united in the work, and, while they are generally 
blended together in harmony, we arc sometimes obliged 
to consider them separately. First, there is that broad, 
all -comprehensive presentation of the life of man which, 
at some point or other, touches the exj)eriencos of all 
men—including, moreover, the problem of Good and 
Evil, simjJy stated and sublimely solved. Secondly, 
*ohere is a rellectiou through out, *of Goethe’s own life,— 
of the pliases of passion and thought, through which he 
passed, of his own faith and doubt, his position in and 
towards the world. Lastly,, there is, especially in the 
Second Part, matter introduced which has no direct con- 
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nection with tho plan of the w'ork, and interferes with 
its natural evolution. We can easily, in reading, set this 
last feature aside, and separate it from the main design 
wherever we detect it; but wo must endeavor not to 
lose sight of the constant and intimate presence of the 
two former elements—of Goetlie-nature and human 
nature. Notwithstanding the breadth, ripeness and im¬ 
partial quality of Goethe’s mijid, we catcli a fleeting 
glimpse, here and there, of his individual presence ; 
or, it may be, that because all his life is so clearly 
known to us, we sec the experience lying far behind 
the poetry, as wo cannot do in Shakespeare. 

Instead of giving you the “ argument ” of in 

advance, let me rather commence at once with an ex¬ 
amination of the poem, and unfold it as we j^roceed. The 
Dedication, written when Goetlie was nearly fifty years 
old, breathes a subdued and tender spirit. In resum¬ 
ing his Avork, so long after its first ince 2 )tion, he recalls 
his friemls and literary associates—Merck, Lenz, La- 
vater, his sister Cornelia—nearly all of whr)m had 
passed from tlie earth. It is a sAveet and solemn pre¬ 
lude that he sings : 


fiio liorpTi niclit dio folgondon 
Gf^siingc, 

Dio Soolou, donon icli die erston 
sang; 

Zorstobon ist das froundliche 
OedriLiigo, 

Yerklungon. acli I der erste Wits 
derklang. 


Tlioy lioar no long(‘r those aiic- 
cooding raoasiiri's, 

The souls, to wliom iny earliest 
songs I sang : • 

Disj)orsod the friendly troop, 
with all its pleasures, 

A.nd still, alas ! tho ecljocs first 
t^iat rang ! 
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Mein Lied ertimt der unhe- 
kannt(m Menge, 

Ilir BeifaJl solbst mnclit raeinem 
Herzen bang ; 

Und was sich sonst an incinem 
Lied ci'freuet, 

Wenn es nc^li lebt, irrt in der 
Welt zerstreuct. 


I bring the unknown multitude 
my treasures ; 

Tlieir very plaudits give my 
heart a pang, 

And those beside, whose joy my 
Song so flattered. 

If still they live, wide through 
the world are scattered. 


Und mich ergreift ein liingst 
entwdhntes Sehnen 

Xach jeneni stillen, ernston 
Cleisterreieh ; 

Es scbw(‘bet nun in unbe- 
stinimten Tdnen 

Mein lisp('lnd Lied, der AiJols- 
harfe gleieh ; 

Ein Selmuer fasst niieh, Tlirane 
folgt den Thranen, 

Das strenge Ilerz, es fiihlt sich 
mild und weich ; 

Was ich b(“sitzf, seh’ ieh wie ini 
Wei t<'ll, 

Und was vorsehwand, wird mir 
zu Wirklichkeiten. 


And grasps me now a long-un¬ 
wonted yearning 

For that serene and solemn 
Spirit-Land : 

My song, to faint iEolian mur¬ 
murs turning. 

Sways like a harp-string by the 
breezes fanned. 

I thrill and tremble ; tear on 
tear is burning. 

And the stern heart is tenderly 
unmanned : 

What I possess, I see far distant 
Lving, 

And what I lost, grows real and 
undying. 


After this Dedication follows a “Prelude on the Stage ” 
—a conversiitiou between the Manager, the Poet and 
the Merry-Andrew, or Humorous person of the com¬ 
pany. The IManager demands something that will please 
the i^uhlic, who have read so much that they have be¬ 
come fastidious in their tastes ; *his preference would be 
a sort of literary hash, containing so many elements 

f# 

that each hearer will be certain to pick out something ap¬ 
propriate to himself, and all will go home pleased. The 
Merry-Andrew insists that there must be plenty of fun 
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and folly in ilie piece ; wliile tlie Poet vainly protests 
against sucli a debasement of liis art, and finally ex¬ 
claims to tlie Manager : Go, find yourself a more 
obedient slave! ” The Merry-Andrew answ'ers him with 

4 / 

ridicule, and gives his idea of what the world should be, 
in the following words : 


In bunten Bildorn wenig Klar- 
hcit, 

Viel Irrtbura iind *‘in Fiinkclicn 
Walirheit, 

So wird del'boste Trank gebraut, 

Der alle Welt orquickt nnd 
anferbant. 


In motley pictures little light, 

Sluch crrf)r, and of truth a glim¬ 
mering mite, 

Thus tho best beverage is sup¬ 
plied, 

Whence all tin* world is cheered 
and edified. 


The Manager then puts an end to tlie discussion by 
commanding that the work shall be comm(.aic<'d at 
once. He shows his sordid business nature, his utter 
ignorance of the poetic character, by saying : 


Was hilft es, viol von Stimmuug 
reden ? 

Deni Zaudernden erscheint sir* 
nie. 

Gebt ihr euch einmal fiir Por*tr*n, 
So kommandirt die J’oesie. 


What nef'd to talk of Inspira¬ 
tion V 

"I’is no Cf)nipanion of Delay. 

If Por'try hr* your vocalir>n, 

Lr.*t Poetr}' your will obey I 


He offers all the properties of his theatre—beasts, 
birds, snn, stars, fire anPl water, and closes tho scene by 
declaring that if they are properly used, 


Bo schreitet in dem engen Brrdter- 
haus 

Den ganzen Kreis dcr Schdj)fung 
aus 


Thus, in our booth’s contracted 
sphere, 

The circle of creation jvill ap- 

poar, 
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ITnd waiidelt, mit bediiclit’gor 
Schnell(i, 

Vom IJimiiiel durcli dio Welt zur 
Ildlle ! 


And move, as we deliberately 
impel, 

From Heaven, across tlie World, 
to Hell ! 


To tliis introduction succeeds a “Prologue in Heaven,” 
imitated from the commencement of the Pookof Job. 
The Prologue begins with a chant of the Archangels, 
which is so grand that I must quote it entire : 


Raphael. 


Dio Sonne tiint naeh alter Weise 
In Bruderspliiir<‘n VVettgesang, 

Und ihre vorgeschriebne Ri-ise 

Volleudet sie mit Donnergang. 

Ihr .Anblick gi<'l)t den Engeln 
Starke, 

Wenii Keinor sie ergriindeii 
mag ; 

Dio unbegreiflicli holicn Worko 

Sind berrlich, wie am ersteu 
Tag. 


The, sun-orb sings, in emulation, 

’Mid brother-spheres, his ancient 
round; 

Ilis path predestined through 
C'reation 

He ends with step of thunder- 
sound. 

The angels from his visage 
snlendid 

Draw power, whose measure 
none can say ; 

The lofty works, uncompre¬ 
hended. 

Are bright as on the earliest 
day. 


Gabbiel. 


Und schnell und unbegroiflieh 
schnello 

Dreht sicli umher der Erde 
Pra('ht„; 

Es w«*chs('U Paradiost's-Helle 
Miitiefer, schauervoller Nacht ; 


•And swift, and swift beyond 
Conceiving, 

The splendor of the world goes 
round. 

Day’s Eden-brightness still re¬ 
lieving 

The awful night’s intense pro¬ 
found : 
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Es schjiiimt das Meet in brciton 
Fliisst'n 

Am tiefun Orund dur Fclscn auf, 

Und Fels und Moer wird fortge- 
risson 

In ewig scliuollem Sidiiirenlauf. 


Tho oconn-tidos in foam are 
breaking. 

Against the rocks’ deep bases 
burled, 

And both, the spbeiic race par¬ 
taking, 

Eternal, su^lft, arc onward 
whirled ! 


MicnAEi-. 


Und StUrme brausen nni die 
Wett(% 

Vom Meer aufs Land, vom Land 
aufs 3Ieer, 

Und bilden wiitliend eine Kette 

Dertiefsten Wirkung rings um¬ 
ber. 

r>a flainmt ein blitzend<‘s V(T- 
beeren 

Dein Pfado vor des Donner- 
scblags ; 

Docb deiiie Boten, Ilerr, ver- 
ebren 

Das sanfte Wandeln deines 
Tags. 


And rival storms abroad are 
surging 

From sea to land, from land to 
sea. 

A chain of di'('pest action forg¬ 
ing 

Bound all, in wrathful energy. 

There flani<‘S a d<‘Holation, blaz¬ 
ing 

Before the Thuiub'r’.s crashing 
way : 

Yet, I.ord, ’J’h\ messeng(‘rs are 
praising 

The gentle movement of Thy 
Day. 


The Titkee, 


Der AnblicK giel)t den Engeln 
Stiirke, 

Da Xeiner dicb ergrtinden mag, 

« 

I' nd alle deinc bohen Werke 

Sind berrlich, wie am ersten 
Tag. 

MepliisfopJiples tlien Rtcp«^ 


Though .still by tliem uncom- 
j>r(‘liended, 

From these the angels draw 
tin !'■ power, 

And all Thy ^^o^Us, sublime and 
splend'd. 

Are bright as i?i Creation’s 
hour. 

forward, and in a‘ ln'iifa], 
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sneering speech, gives his opinion of the human race. 
The Lord asks him if lie knows his servant, Laiist. 
Thereupon Mephistopheles offers to bet that he 
will win Faust’s soul if permission be granted. The 
L ord answers that he is free to try: that man errs as 
long as he strives and aspires; but He f lls Mejohis- 
tojoholes, in advance, that in the end he will stand 
ashamed, to see that a good man, through all the ob¬ 
scurity of his natural impidses, still in his heart has an 
instinct of the one true way. Mephistopheles, how¬ 
ever, accepts without the least fear that he shall fail. 
The words Avliich Goethe puts into the mouth of the 
Lord intimate that Evil is a necessary part of the cre¬ 
ative plan. 


1H‘S Mi'usclion Thiitifrlcoit kann 
ullzulriclit rrsohUifftMi. 

Er lii'bt su'li bald die unbi'diiigte 
Huh ; 

l)ruiii ficb’ icli ihiu den Oe- 
sellen zu. 

Der reizt und wiikt und mass, 
als Teufel, schaffei' 


Man's active nature, flagging, 
seeks too soon tlie l(*vel ; 

Unqualified repose be b^arus to 
crave ; 

Whence, willingly, the comrade 
him I gave. 

Who works, excites, and must 
create*, as Devil. 


The P]-clude on the Stage ” j^i’fbseiits, in sharp satir¬ 
ical outlines, the ivlatioii of.the poet to his own time. 
It shows that Gindhe expected'no popularity for his 
work —nay, no intelligent comprehension of its mean¬ 
ing. It inust be read as a piece of defiant irony. The 
“i'ivd(»gue in Heaven” indicates the grand ethical idea 
underlN*iiig the whole poem. Only the h>rni is taken 
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from Job : the problem is stated in different terms, and 
worked out tliroiigli an entirely new and original pres¬ 
entation of tlie life of man. But tbe manner in wliieli 
Goctlie lias done tJiis cannot ])ossil)ly be understood 
without reading the Secemd Part. ♦ 

We now reach the first scene of the tragedy. It is 
night, and Faust, in an old Gothic chamber, begins his 
solilociuy. He has studied Philoso 2 )hy, Juris 2 )riidence, 
Medicine and Theology, and finds himself no whit the 
n iser than before. His dreary conclusion is, that noth- 
ing can be known. Then, too, he has lacked in obtain¬ 
ing worldly fortune : he has neither lands nor gold, 
honor nor consideration among men. Asa last ex])eri- 
rnent ho has turned to Magic, hojiing that he may de¬ 
tect the secret forces of nature, the undiscovered germs 
of all jiowcr, and rummage no more among entity 
words. A sense of the free delight of physical life, 
which he has so long given u]) for the sake of study, 
comes over him; he longs to leave his smoky den, his 
jars and skeletons, and live the life of the body in the 
oiien air. In this solilocpiy we find not only the early 
exj^f^riemce of Goetlie, ])ut the early conflict betweem the 
2 »liysical and the intellectual natures of all men. 

Faust contemplates‘the cabalistic sign of the Eartli- 
S 2 )irit, and then invokes its appear.nee. TJie Spirit 
is revealed in a ruddy ffame, but Faust turns away 
his head, unable to endure the vision. The S])irit * 
says: • 
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In Lobensflutbcn, im Thaten- 
stunn 

W air ich auf iind ab, 

Webc* bin nnd bcr ! 

(iloburt und Grub, 

Ein cwigfes Mocr, 

Ein wccliaclud Webcn 
Ein /jliibcnd Lcbon, 

So scliutr icb am sausonden 
Webstubl dorZeit 
Und Avirke dor Gottbcit b'ben- 
dip^os Kb'id. 


In the tides of Life, in Action’s 
storm, 

A fluctuant wave, 

A shuttle free, 

Birth and the Grave, 

An eternal sea, 

A weaving^, flowing- 
Life, all-glowing ; 

Thus at Time’s humming loom 
’tis my hand prepares 
The garment of Life w'hich 
the Deity wears ! 


There is a profound meaning in the words with which 
the Spirit disappears: 


Du gleiehst df‘m Geist, den du Thou ’rt like the Spirit which 
begreifst, thou comprehendest, 

Nicht mir ! Not me ! 

Faust is now interrupted by the entrance of Wagner, 
his Famulus, who represents the ordinary, mechanical 
man, without a spark of original thought, and whom all 
tlie education in tlie world only turns into a shallow 
pedant. The German critics consider him as the type 
of a riiUi^icr —a tern; which they apply to the large 
class of half-stupid, comtnonplace, conventional indi¬ 
viduals who enter largely into all society. Wagner's 
remarks only incTease Faust’s disgust and impatience. 
After tlie former’s dejiarture, Faust r'^siimes the solilo¬ 
quy, finds every view of life discouraging, every prospect 
of attaining satisfactory knowledge hopeless, and is 
gradualiy led from one morbid impulse to another, until 
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lie settles on tlie tlionglit of suiciJe. The conclusion of 
the scene is so remarkable that I must give it entire : 


Nun konim Lcrab, krystallne 
roiiie Scliale ! 

Ilevor alls deiuein alten Futt<*r- 
alo, 

An die ich viele Julire niclit pe- 
daclit ! 

Pu glilnztest bei dcr Vater Freu- 
denfeste, 

Erlieitcrtest die ernston Giiste, 

Wenn einer dioh dem andern 
zug’i'braclit. 

Per vielrii Bilder kunstlicli 
reiche Praclit, 

Pes Trink(*i''s Pfliclit, sie reim- 
weis zu erklMi’en, 

Auf Einen Ziig dieHOlilung aus- 
zuleerin, 

Erinnert micli an niaucbe Ju- 
gondnarlit. 

Ich werde jetzt dich keinem 
Nachbar leiidun, 

Ich werde meinen Witz an dei- 
ner Kunst nicht zeigen ; 

Ilier ist ein 8aft, der eilig trmik- 
ea inacht. 

Mit braiiner Fluth erfiillt er 
dehie Ihihle. 

Den ich bereitet, den ich w.ihlo^ 

P(‘r lotzte Trunk sei nun, mit 
ganzer Seelp, 

Als festlich hoher flruss, deni 
Morgen zugeliracht. 


And now come down, thou cup 
of crystal clearest, 

Fresh from thine ancient cover 
thou appeurest, 

So many years forgotten to my 
thought I 

Thou shon’st at old ancestral 
banquets cheery, 

The solemn guests thou madest 
merry, 

When one thy wassail to the 
othm- brought, 

Th(‘ rich and skilful figures o’l'r 
thee wrought. 

The drinker's duty, rhyme-wise 
to ex])lain tlnmi, 

Or in om* breath below the 
mark to drain them. 

From many a night of youth my 
memory caught. 

Now to a neighbor shall I ptiss 
thee never. 

Nor on thy curious art to test 
my wit (‘iideavor: 

Hero is a juice whence slcej) is 
swiftly born. 

It fills with browner flood thy 
(‘rystal holloiv ; 

I cho<jp, prepan'd it : thus I fol¬ 
low,— 

With all my soul the final drink 
I swallow, 

A solemn f< stal cup, a gretding 
tf» the morn ! 

[lie sctis the goblet to his mouth.^ 


{Chime of hells and choral song.) 
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Chorus of Angels. 


Christ ist erstandcm I 
Freuch* dem Sterblichen, 
]>en dio v<‘rdorbliclicn, 
Scblciclioixlon, crblichcn 
Miingcl umwundcn. 


Christ is arisen! 

Joy to the Mortal One, 
Whom the unmerited, 
Clinging, inherited 
Needs did imprison. 

Faust. 


Welch tiefes Sumracn, welch 

ein heller Ton 

?■ 

Zioht mil Co wait das Cl as von 
ineinem Munde*? 
Verkliiidiget ihrduinpfen Glock- 
en sciion 

I>es Osterfesles erste Feior- 
st iimle 'i 

Ihr (linre, singt ihr schon d(*u 
trdstliehon fJesarig, 

Dor einst um Crabcs Nacht von 
Engelslipi)en klang, 

Gowisshoit oinem neuon Bunde ? 


What hollow humming, what a 
sharp, clear stroke, 

Drives from my lip the goblet’s, 
at thei r meeting ? 

Announce the booming bells al¬ 
ready woke 

The first glad liour of Easter's 
festal grcioling ? 

Ye choirs, have yo begun the 
sweet, consoling chant. 

Which, through the night of 
Death, the angels minis- 
trant 

Sang, God’s new Covenant re¬ 
peating ? 


Chorus 

Mit Spt‘7.ereien 
llatteu wir ihn gepflegt, 

Wir, seine I’reuen, 

Hatten ihn bingtdegt : 

Tilcher und Binden 
Ri inlich iimwanden wir, 

Ach ! und wir fiuden 
C’hrist nicht mehi hier. 

Chorus 

Hirist ist»erstnnden I 
Selig dor 3 Jebende, 

Dor die betrubeude, 

Heilsain und ilbende 
Prufung bcstanden. 


p Women. 

With spices and precious 
Balm we arrayed him ; 
Faithful and gracious. 

We tenderly laid him : 

Linen to bind him 
Cleanlily wound we : 

Ah ! when we would find him, 
Chfist no more found we 1 

OP Angels. 

Christ is ascended ! 

Bliss hath invested him,— 
Woes that molested him, 
Trials that tested him. 
Gloriously ended ! 
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Faust. 


Was suclit ihr, miichtig und ge- 
Und, 

Ihr Iliinmelstt)ne, niich am 
Staube ? 

KJiiigt dort iimlicr, wo weiche 
Mcnschen sind. 

Die Botschaft h«)r’ icii wold, al- 
lein mir fehlt dor Glaiibo ; 

Das Wunder ist dcs Glaiibens 
liebstes Kind. 

Zu jcnen Sphiiron wag’ ich nicht 
zu strobcn, 

Woberdie lioldo Nachricht tont ; 

Und doch, an dieson Klang von 
Jngeud auf gowblint, 

Kuft cr aucli jetzt zuriick iiiicli 
in das Loben. 

Sonst stiirzto sich dor Iliminels- 
licbo Kuss 

Auf mich lierab in ernstor Sab¬ 
bat bstillo ; 

Da klang so ahnungsvoll dcs 
G]ock(‘ntoncs Fiillc, 

Und fill Gcbot war briinstlger 
Gcnuss ; 

Ein unbegroiflicli lioldcs ScLiicn 

Trieb micli, durch Wald und 
Wiesen hlnzugcbcn, 

U nd unter tausendbeisscn Tlirii-* 
nen 

FQhlt’ ich mir cine Welt ent- 
stehn. 

Dicss Lied verklindctc dcr Jii- 
gcnd niuntrc Spitde, 

Dcr Friihlingsfeier freies OlUck ; 


Why, here in dust, entice mo 
with your spell. 

Ye gentle, powerful sounds of 
1 leaven ? 

Peal rather there, where tender 
natures dwell. 

Your messages 1 hear, but faith 
has not b<‘en given ; 

The dearest child of Faith is 
Mirac'le, 

I venture not to soar to yonder 
regions. 

Whence the glad tidings hither 
float ; 

And yet, from childhood u]> 
familiar wdth the note, 

To Life it now rem'ws the old 
allegiance 

Once Ileaveulv Love sent down a 
burning kiss 

Upon my brow, in Sabbath si¬ 
lence holy ; 

And, fi]l(‘d with mystic ]»resage, 
chimed tlu* church-bell 
slowly. 

And prayer dissolved me in a 
fervtuit bliss. 

A sweet, uncomprehended yearn¬ 
ing 

Drove forth my feet through 
woods and meadows free, 

And while a thousand tears w'ere 
burning, 

I felt a 'world arise for me. 

k 

These chants, to vouth and all 
its sports appealing. 

Proclaimed the Spring’s rejoic¬ 
ing holiday ; 
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Erinnerung halt mich nun, mit 
kindlicliem Oefiilile, 

Vom Ictztcn, ernsten Scliritt 
zuriick. 

O tdiiet fort, ilir siisson Himmels- 
lieder ! 

Die Tliriine quillt, die Erde hat 
mich wicder ! 
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And Memory holds me now, with 
childish feeling. 

Back from the last, the solemn 
way. 

Sound on, ye hymns of Heaven, 
so sweet and mild ! 

My tears gush forth : the Earth 
takes hack her child ! 


Chobus op Disciples. 


Hat dor Bograhene 
Schon sich iiach ohen, 

Lebeiid Erhahene, 

II(*rrlich erhobcm ; 

1st er in Werdelnst 
Schaffender Freude nah : 

Ach I an der Erde Brust, 

Sind wir zuin L<'ide da. 

Li ess er die Seinen 
Sclimachtend iins hier zuriick 
Ach, wir beweinen, 

Meister, dein Gliick ! 


Has He, victoriously, 
Burst from the vaulted 
Grave, and all-gloriously 
Now sits exalted ? 

Is II<*, in glow of birth, 
liaj)ture creative near? 
Ah! to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here. 
We, his aspiring 
Followers, Him we miss ; 
Weeping, desiring. 
Master, Thy bliss ! 


CnoEUS OF Axgels. 


Christ ist erstanden 
Aus der Verwesung Schooss. 
lieisset von Bunden 
Frt'udig <*uch los ! 

Tlnitig ihn preisenden, 

Liehe beweisendcm, 
Briiderlich speisenden, 
Predigend reisenden, 

Wonne v e vl \ eiss< • nden 
Euch isl der Meister nah, 
Euch ist er da ! 


Christ is arisen. 

Out of Corruption’s womb ; 
Burst ye the prison, 

Break from your gloom I 
Praising and pleading him. 
Lovingly needing him, 
Brotherly feeding him, 
Preaching and speeding him, 
Bli'ssing, succeeding Him, 
Thus is the Master near,— 
Thus is He here I 


Tlic second scene is before tlie city gate, on the 
Easter holiday. Citizens, students, servant girls, beg¬ 
gars and soldiers make their appearance. Each one 
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sjoeaks in liis or lier cliaraoter, and the result is a mot¬ 
ley, animated picture of life. Faust passes through the 
crowd, feeling his desire renewed to be simply a man 
among men. Accomi^anicd by Wagner, lie walks onward 
to the crest of a neighboring hill, where the sight of 
sunset calls forth a 2 )assage so grand and impassioned, 
that it is hard for me to resist the temjitation of quoting 
it. But I dare not pause too often by the way. 

As the dusk begins to gather, they notice a black dog, 
running around them in circles, gradually drawing 
nejirer. W agiier thinks it is only a stray poodle who is 
hunting his master, but Faust imagines that a trail of fire 
follows the animal. He returns to his quarters, taking 
the dog with him. Tlie Third and the Fourth sc(uics 
are in Faust’s study. He begins to translate the first 
cha 2 )tor of Jolin, while the dog lies on a cushion behind 
the stove. But he growls and barks fearfully, at each 
rei)etition of the text. Faust suspects the pr(‘sence of 
an evil spirit in the beast, and proceeds to exorcise it 
by the usual formula of magic. The spell at last is dis¬ 
solved, and Mephistopheles steps forth, in the costume 
of a traveling scholar. In answer to Faust’s questions, 
he declares himself to be * 

Part of that Power, not unclerst-'od. 

Which always, wills the Bad, and always works the Guod ; 

and again, he says : 


1 am the Si)irit that D(viics ! 
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explaining that his proper element is Evil, in all its 
forms. This is the part which he plays throughout the 
whole poem. He is not Satan, but an intellectual Devil 
who works by always ])resenting the opposite of Good. 
He argues rather than directly tempts, and assures his 
poAver over Faust by trains of reasoning which the lat¬ 
ter cannot ansAver, because they are the echoes of his 
oAvn doubts. Mephisto])heles is one of the most re- 
mnrkiihle creations in literature. His cunning, his 
subtlety, his scorching ridicule and savage cynicism 
form a comjjound which is only a little more than 
human, and is not completely infernal. He is the echo 
of all the reckless and defiant unbelief of the Avhole 
human race : in him are concentrated their rebellious 
impulses, their indulgence, their negation of Yirtue, 
Love and Faith, and herein lies the secret of his 
poAver. To look upon him as a coiiA^entional devil 
Avould lead you to misunderstand him entirely. Like 
the very (pialities of human nature A\diich he repre¬ 
sents, he “ alAvays cr/7ls the Bad, and ahvays icorLs the 
Good,”—that is, in spite of himself. 

Mephistopheles lulls Faust into slumber by the song 
of his attendant spirits—a AVild, almost unearthl^^ chant 
which hints at the delight of the senses, Avithout ex- 
prt^ssiiig^any intelligible thought. He returns next 
<lay, and so plays ujjon Faust’s im})atient, despairing 
mood, that the latter curses overA'thing in A\ddch he 
had formerly belieAyL'd, and at last—satisfied that all 
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forms of happiness have become impossible to him— 
exclaims: 


Werd’ icli beruliig’t. jo inich nuf 
(‘ill Faulbett It'gt'ii, 

So sei os gleicli iini iiiicli jrcdhan ! 

Kannst du inich schmeichclud 
jo b(‘lii|jr(*n. 

Pass iciiinirs(dbst ^(‘fallen mag-, 

Kaiiiist du micli iiiit G(*nussbe- 
triigcn : 

Das sei f iir micli der h'tzte Tag! 

Dio Wette biet’ icli 1 


When on an idler’s bed I stretch 
myself in cjuiet. 

There let, at onc^, iny record end! 

Canst thou with lying flattery 
rule me, 

Until, self-jiJeased, myself ^ 
see.— 

Canst thou with rich enjoyment 
fool me, 

Lot that day bo the last for me ! 

I'he bet I ofler. 


MEPIIISTOPlIETiES. 


Top ! 


Done > 


Faust. 


Und Schlag auf 

Sclilag ! 

Werd ’icli zum Augenblicke sa- 
gen : 

Verweile clocdi ! du bist so 
schbn ! 

Dann mag'st du inich in Fcsseln 
schlairen, 

Dann will ich gem zu Grunde 
gehn ! 

Dann mag die Todtenglocke 
fcchallen, 

Dann lost du dtunes Dieuste.s frei, 

Die Ulir mag sh hn, der Zeigcr 
fallen, 

Es sei die Zidt fiir inich vorbei! 


And h«‘nrtlly ’ 

When thus I hail tlie Moment 
flying : 

“Ah, still delay—tliou art so 
fair ! ” 

Then bind me In thy bonds uri- 
dying, 

My final ruin tlien declare ! 

Then let the (hiath-bell chime 
the token, 

Then art thou from thy service 
fret ’ 

Tlie clock inuv stop,•the hand be 
broken. 

Then Time be finished unto me ! 


TLis is tin} com 2 )act: and I bpg you to rcimomber 
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tlie words wliicli will give Mepliistopliclcs power over 
Faust. He must experience a sense of liappine.ss so 
l)ure Jind complete that lie shall say to the passing mo¬ 
ment: “Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” Observe 
the nature bf the problem ; through perfect happiness 
he Avill lose his soul; yet how shall Me])histo 2 i]iel(iS 
evolve ]iai)piiiess from Evil ? Either way there seems 
to be a 2 >ai“Mdox—a moral contradiction—and tbe solu¬ 
tion of this riddle is the basis upon which both parts of 
the ]K)em rests. 

Faust exclaims, after the com 2 )act is made : 


Stiirzon wir uns in das Eaus- 
clirn drr Zeit, 

lus lioIJcMi dcr ! 

Da mag dciin Srlimorz und Ge- 
miss, 

(Jflingfii nnd Vordruss 

Mit (“iminder wechseln, vrie es 
kann ; 

Xur rastlos lu-tliiitigt sicli dcr 
Mann. 


Plunge we in Time's tumultuous 
dance, 

In the rush and roll of Circum¬ 
stance ! 

Then may delight and distress, 

And woriy and siicces.s, 

Alternntelv follow, as best they 
can : 

Eestless activity proves the man ! 


Faust retires to prepare for his new life in the 
world, a student calls. IMephistoidieles xiuts on Faust’s 
cap and manth', passes himself off for the learned Pro¬ 
fessor, atid takes the opportunity to give liis views upon 
J^ogic, laAi’, theolog}" and medicine. His remarks are so 
shrewd and his satire so keen that the student is pro- 
f(»iiiidh' impressed, aud tit the close of the iiiterxiew 
(like many another^ student nowadays) retpiests an 
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autograpli in liis album. This scone is a masterpiece 
of ironj. 

Goethe called the scene in the witclies’ kitchen a piece 
of “dramatic nonsense.” Faust, looking in the witches’' 
mirror, perceives the form of Margaret, hich at onc^e 
takes possession of his fancy. The witch gives him a 
magic potion to drink, which repairs the 'w aste of liis 
body in studies, and restores his youthful yigor. Then 
follow those simple, exquisite scenes in wliic'h iMargaret 
is the heroine. Faust first secs her returning from con¬ 
fession, when she repulses his profiered escort. Fy 
the aid of Mephisto 2 )heles and an old neighbor nannal 
Martha, he obtains an interview in the garden, and soon 
succeeds in inspiring a return of his loyc. IM’argaret’s 
perfect innocence and her simple trust in him awaken 
his sense cf remorse. The lateiit good in his natim' 
drives him from her, lest he should become th(‘ instru¬ 
ment of her ruin; but Mephisto])lieles, by ]);iinting her 
loneliness and yearning for the al)sent lover, lu-ings him 
back again. Then follows the cel(‘brated scc ik^, Avliertun 
Faust gives his confession of faith, in answer to iMar- 
garet’s doubts, and from this point the tragic ])oi’tion of 
the story begins. Margaret’s prayer to th(‘ Virgin is 
the passionate a])peal of a loving and suflering heart. 
If ever tears 'vvere expressed in words, it is^ in those 
marvellous stanzas. It is* nunarkrible tiint, although 
Margaret is a sim])le, ignorant girl, accustomed to liard 
■w'ork and no sentiment—although she is vain, aiid iin- 
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prudent, and yiekls to lier fate from the first, without 
inaldnj]; the least resistance, no imaginary Avoman in all 
literature—not even Imogen, Cordelia or Ophelia— 
excites so tender a sympathy in the reader. The 
conception df her character is not only original but 
daring. 8he is, simply", a Avoman, as innocent in her 
ignorance as Ea^g in Eden. Sin, ci-ime and madness 
visit her, but avo feel that she is their hel])loss A’ictim, 
and thai the original purity of her nature can take 
no pe]’nianent stain. 

The tragical eAxnts thicken. Margaret’s mother neA^er 
aAA^akes freun a sleeping potion, administered Avithout 
evil into lit; her brother, Talentin, attacks Eaust in the 
street, and is slain by him. Eaust and Mephistopheles 
fly from the city, and she is left alone. She goes to the 
Catliedi-al, to seek solace in the religious serA'ices, but 
tlie EauI Sjiirit jmrsues her tliei’c. 

Tlien follows the CarniA^al of the Witches, among the 
Hartz ^Mountains, on the Walpurgis-Xiglit, Avhich is 
the Eirst of iMay. With the opening lines Ave begin to 
breathe a supernatui-al, almost a diabolical atmosphere. 
All is weird, strange and ghosth\ Will-o’-the-Avisps 
dance along the path; a •tempest rushes doAAUi the 
gorges, tearing u]i the trees by* the roots ; shoAvers of 
s])arks fij through the air, and the red moon hangs 
low on tli(^ borders of the skA’. The Avitch scenes in 
IVlacbeth are ghastly enough, but they liaA'e not the 
lurid, *unoarthly atmosphere of the Walpurgis-Night. 
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As we move along with tlie fitful dance or stormy sweep 
of the rhythm, we feel a creeping of the nerves, as if 
in the presence of ]:>owers brought from another and 
darker world. Mephistophcles here again reveals his 
true character, but he cannot persuade F'lUist to take 
j)art ill the revels. Faust’s tJioughts are with Margaret, 
and he secs her at last, as a phantom, whertdn her fate 
is revealed to him. It is difficult for me to refrain 
from quoting portions of the "Walpurgis-Night; but I 
am forced to do it. 

The Intermezzo (or interlude), called “Oberoii and 
Titania’s Golden "Wedding,” which follows, has really 
nothing to do with Goethe wrote it as a 

series of “ Xcnicj/,"' in another form, and sent it to 
Schiller for publication in “ The Hours.” Scliiller, 
however, judged it best not to revive the excitement, 
which was beginning to subside, and returned it to 
Goethe, suggesting that he might use it in some other 
way : thus it came to bo interpolated into “ 7do/,s/.” It 
is a collection of very short, sharp stanzas, which snap 
and sting like a wliip-lash, descril)mg Goethe’s literary 
enemies under names which allow the real persons to 
be guessed. , 

Heturniiig to the tragedy, we next encounter Faust 
in a state bordering upon madness. He has learned 
that Margaret is imprisoned and condemned to death 
for infanticide. His remorse and passion are so fran¬ 
tically expressed, that M(qdiisto])]ieles, Devil as* he is, 
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begins to be frightened. He consents to carry Faust 
to Margaret’s dungeon, and give his assistance in car¬ 
rying her off. 

One more scene concludes the First Part—the inter¬ 
view between Margaret and Faust in the dungeon. It 
is heart-rending in its tragic power. Margaret, ren¬ 
dered insane by her misery—and we are given to un¬ 
derstand that the crime for which she is condemned 
was in^anelv committed—does not recognize her lover. 

Cj 

She takes Faust to be the jailer, and pleads piteously 
for h('r life. At last she begins to remember, but 
dimly and incoherently : she takes no notice of Faust’s 
agonizing efforts to persuade her to fly with him. I will 
quote the last half of the scene : 


Mabgaket. 


Mohi(* Miitler lialj’ icli uniijr- 
l)nicht, 

Mfiii Jvincl hub’ ich crtriiukt. 

War cs nicht div nud mir go- 
sclionkt ? 

Pir auch—Du hist’s ' hliglaub’ 
('s knuin. 

Gieh (h*ino ITiinfl ! Ks ist koin 
Traum ! 

Doijio rK‘h(' Hand I—Ach, abersie 
ist /**ucht ! 

Wisc-ho si(‘ ab ! Wio micli diiucht, 

• 

1st Bliit dran. 

Ach (h)tt! Was hast du gethan 1 

Slocly* don Dogon oin, 

loll bit to dicli drum ! 


My mother have I put to death; 

I’ve drowned the baby born tc 
thee. 

Was it not given to thee and 
me ? 

Thee, too !—Tis thou I It scarce¬ 
ly true doth seem— 

Give me thy hand ! ’Tis not a 
dream I 

Thy d(>ar, dear hand I—But, ah, 
’tis wet 1 

Why, "vipe it off! Methinks 
that yet 

There’s blood thereon. 

All, God ! what hast thoa done? 

Nay, sheathe thy sword at last 1 

Do not affra3’‘ me 1 
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Favst. 


Lass das Vergangne vergaugon 0, let the past be past 1 
S('in ! 

Du bringst mich um. Thy words will slay me 1 


\ 

Margaket. 


Xein, dll musst iihrig bleibeii ! 

Ich will dir die Griiber lie- 
schreibeu, 

Fiir di(‘ musst du sorgcm 

Gh'ich morgen ; 

Der Mutter den besten Platz ge- 
beu, 

Meinen Hinder soghdch darne- 
ben, 

Mich ein wenig bei Seit' ! 

Nur nicht gar /,u W(*it ! 

UnddasKleine mir an die rechto 
Brust. 

Xiemand wild sonst bed mir 
liegon ! 

Mich an dciiio Seite zu schmie- 
gen. 

Das war < in siisses, ein Jiokh's 
Gluck! 

Aber es wdll mir nicht mehr ge- 
lingm ; 

Mir ist’s als miisst’ ich mich zu 
dir zwingen, 

Als stiesM'st du mich von dirzu-, 
rl’ick ; , 

Und docii hist Ju’s und blickst 
so gut, so fromm. 


Xo, no ! Thou must outlive us. 

Now I’ll tell lliee the graves to 
give us ; 

Thou must begin to-morrow 

The weu'k of sorrow ! 

The best jdace give to my 
mother, 

Then ch'se lit h(‘r side my 
brother. 

And me a little awav. 

But not too very far. I pray ! 

And here, on my right breast, 
my baby lay. 

Nobody else will li('liosideine !— 

Ah, Avitliiii thine arms to liide 
me, 

That was a sweet and a gra(*i(jus 
hliss. 

But no more, no more can I at¬ 
tain it 

I would fore(‘ mys<‘lf on thee 
and constrain it, 

And it seems thou repellest my 
kiss ; 

And \et 'tis tliou, bo good, so 
kind to see ! 


I AUST. 


Fiihlst du, dass ich es bin, so If thou fet I’st it is I, then come 
komm’! with me! 
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Dabinaus ? 


Ins Fr(‘ie. 


Margaret. 

Out yonder ? 

Faust. 

To freedom. 


Margaret. 


1st das Grab drauss’? 
Lauoi-t (ler 'rod, s(j lioium"! 

Von lii<T ins ewi^e liuhebott* 
Uud vvoitor keinen Sebritt ;— 
Du g(‘b>.t nun fort 'I 0 lleinricb, 
kihuit’ icli init ! 


If tbe grave is there. 
Death lying in wait, thtni come I 
Prom hen; to eternal rest : 

No further step—no, no I 
Thou goest away 1 0 Henry, if 
1 could go ! 


Faust. 

Du kannst ! So wollc nur ! Die Thou canst! Just will it ! Open 
Thiir steht otfen. stands the door. 


Margaret. 


Ich da i f nicht fort , fiir mich ist 
niehts zu hoffen. 

Was hilft es tJielin V Sie lauern 
docli niir auf. 

Es ist so ('lend, betteln zu 
m luusst'n, 

Imd noch duzu mit biisem Ge- 
wissi'u ! 

Es ist so elend in dev ITemde 
schweifen, 

Uud si'‘ wei'den mich doch 
ergreifeu ! 


T dare not go ; there’s no ho]pe 
any more. 

Why should I fly ? They’ll still 
my steps waylay ! 

It is so wri'tched,’ forced to beg 
my living. 

And a bad conscience sharper 
misery giving ! 

It is so wretchf'd, to be strange, 
forsaken, 

And I’d still bo followed and 
taken ! 


Faust. 

Ich bh'ibe \jei dir. I’ll stay with thee. 

Margaret, 

Gesch^vnd ! Geschwind ! Be quicli ! Be quick I 

Ih'tte deln anucs Kind ! _ Save thy perishing child 
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Fort I Immer den Weg 
Am Bacli liinaaf, 

Tjber den ^teg, 

III den Wald liinein 
Links, wo die PlanJce steht, 

Im Toicli. 

Fass’ es inir gleich I 
Es will sicli liebeu, 

Es ziippelt nocli ! 

Rette I Rctte i 


Away ! Follow the ridge 
Up by the brook, 

Over the bridge, 

Into the wood. 

To the left, where the plank is 
placed 
In the pool ! 

Seize it in haste ! 

’Tis trying to rise, 

’Tis struggling still 1 
Save it I Save it I 


Faust. 

Besinne dich doeh ! Recall thy wandering will I 

Nur Einen Schritt, so hist du One stc'j), and thou art free at 
frei ! last ! 


Makgatiet. 


Wilren wir nur den Berg vorbei! 

Da sit'/t meine Mutter auf cinem 
Stein, 

Esfasstmichkaltbeim Schopfe ! 

Da sitzt meine Mutter auf einem 
Stein 

Und wackelt mit dem Kopf" ; 

Sie winkt nicht, sie nickt nicht, 
der Kopf ist ihr schwer ; 

Sie schlief so lange, sie ivacht 
nicht niehr. 

Sie schlief, dauiit wi: uns freu- 
ten. , 

Es wareii glhckliche Zeiten 1 


If the mountain we had only 
pass(‘d I 

There sits my inotlu'r upon a 
stone,— 

I feel an icy shiver ! 

There sits my mother upon a 
stone, 

And lier hi-ad is wagging ei|||r. 

She beckons, she nods notThcT 
hea\ y head falls o'er ; 

She slept so long that she wakes 
no more. 

She slej)t, while we were care.ss- 
ing : 

Ah. those were the days of bless¬ 
ing ! ^ 


Fau-st. 

i 


Hilft hier kein Flehen, hilft kcin 
Sagen ; 

So wag’ ich’s, dich hinweg zu 
tragen. 


Here words and prayers are 
nothing worth ; 

ril venture, then, to bear thee 
fortli. 
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Maegaret. 

Lass micli! Nein, icli leide No—let me go \ I’ll suffer no 

keinft Gewalt \ lorce \ 

Faaso mich nicht so morderiscli Grasp me not so murderously I 
un ! 

Sonst hah’ hli dir ja Alles zu I've done, else, all things for the 
Lieb’ getlian. love of thee. 


Faust. 

I)er Tag grant! Licbchen 1 Lieb- The day dawns : Dearest I Dear- 
clieu ! cst 1 


Margaret. 


Tag ! Ja, es wird Tag I dcrlctzte 
Tag drhigt liereiu ! 

I^lein Ilochzi-ittag sol It’ es sein ! 

Sag’ Niemand, class du sebonbei 
(iretchen warst. 

Well meiuem Krauze ! 

Es ist c'ben gescliehn ! 

IVir werdeii uns \vied(;rsehn ; 

Abei“ nicht b<*im Tanze. 

DieMenge drangt sicb, manluirt 
sie nicht. 

c'r I’latz, di(‘ Gassen 

Konnon sic* nicht fassen. 

Die (Jlocki; ruft, das Stabchen 
bricht. 

Wi(‘ sic* inichbinden und packen I 

Zum Blutstiihl bill ich schon* 
entriickt. * 

Scholl zuckt nach jedem Nacken 

Die Sc'hiirfe, die nacli meineiu 
ziickt. 

Stuniiji liegt die Welt wie das 
Grab 1 


Day? Yes, the day comes,—the 
last day breaks for me ! 

My wcclding'day it was to be I 

Tell no one thou hast been with 
Margaret ! 

Woe for my garland ! The 
chances 

Arc* ovc'r—’tis all iu vain I 

We shall meet once again. 

But not at the dances ! 

The croAvd is thronging, no word 
is spokc'u : 

The square below 

And the streets overflow : 

The death-bc'll tolls, the wand is 
broken. 

I am seized, and bound, and de¬ 
livered— 

Shoved to the block—they give 
* the sign 1 

Now over each neck has quiv¬ 
ered 

The Idade that is quivering over 
mine. 

Dumb lies the world like the 
grave 1 
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Faust. 

O war’ icli nie gcboren 1 0 bad I ne’or been born ! 

JMEPirrsTOPnELES {(fpj)ea7's outitidi ). 

Auf ! odor ihr sold vvrloron. OH! or yon'ro lost ere morn. 

Uuniitxes Zaf 7 ;cn ! Zuadernund Useless talkiuf:, delaying and 
riaiideriv ! praying ! 

TSUdue Pferdo aobaudorn, My burst's are noigbing : 

Dor Movgon dunmieri auL Tbe morning twiVigbt is near. 

Maboaeet. 

Was stoigt aus doin Boden What rist's up from the thrtjshold 
horauf ? Ium’o ? 

Dcr ! der ! Schick’ ihn fort ! ITf' ! ho ! suffiT him not ! 

Was will dor an dem Loiligt'n ^Vhat does he want in this holy 

Ort ? spot ? 

Er will mich ! He seeks me ! 

Faust. 

Du sollst leben ! Thou shalt live. 

Mauoaret. 

Gericht Gottes! Dir hab’ ich Judgment of God 1 myself to 
mich iibergebon ' thee I give. 

Mephistopiieles (fo Faust). 

Komm ! Komm Ich lasso dich (’omo ! or I’ll leave her in the 
mit ihr im Stich. lurch, and theo I 

Maro.£\jret. 

Dein bin ich, Vatcr ! Bette * Thine am T, Father ! rescue me ! 
midi! 

Ihr Engel, ihr heiligen Schaaren, Ye angds, holy cfdiorts, guard 

me, . 

Lagert eutdi umber, mich zu be- (’amp around, and from evil 
wahren ! ward me ! 

neinrich ! Mir grant’s vor dir, llenrv ! I shudder to think of 

* L 

thee. 
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MiapiiisTOPnELEs, 

Sie ist gcriclitet! Slie is judged ! 

Voice {from above). 

1st gorotict! Sho is saved I 

0 

Mepitistoptieles (io FaustV 

Hot Z.U imi- \ llitTAei to me \ 

{lie diHappcars icith Faust.) 

Voice (froi?i. irit/iio, dying a tray). 

Ileinru'li ! lleiuricli ! Heniy ! Ileuiy ! 

This is all of "‘Fttnst'' that is known to most readers. 
Bnt yon will notice that the evolution of the great plan 
is only commenced : the riddle has not even ap2)roaclied 
its explanation. Of all the usual experiences of men, 
Baust has only been drawn to love, but love so inter¬ 
fused with conscience and remorse, that the haj^ji}^ 
moment has not yet lilessed him. The compact with 
iMe2)histo2)heles still holds : he has not won his wager, 
although we may guess that ho thinks so. 

After the conqmct was made, he says to Faust, “We 
will first see the little ajid then the great world.” 
By the “ little world,” he meahs the individual exyie- 
rience of the emotions and 2'>assionj of human nature; 
and this is the reason why Faust was made young again 
by the magic draught in the witches’ kitchen. By the 
“ great world,” he means the experience of a life niov- 
10* 
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ing on a broad field of activity, among men, and in sta¬ 
tions where its influence will be felt by thousands, or 
millions, of the race. In this greater world, Mephis- 
topheles has every opportunity to disi)lay his evil talent, 
and to annihilate the germs of good which baffle him in 
Faust’s nature. The Second Part is tliorefore wholly 


diflercnt in its character. 


It is crowded with char¬ 


acters, and its events are displayed on a grand stage— 
so grand, indeed, that Goethe was forcH'd to introduce 
the element of allegory, and make single persons typify 
■whole classes of society. It rei^uires a ripe and rather 
philosoj^hical mind to ap2:)reciate this ])art j)ro])erly, 
because Faust loses something of his strong human 
individuality by coming under the (*ontrol of ideas 
instead of passions. He leaves behind him the expe¬ 
riences through which he toudies tin' lives of all men, 
and rises to those wherein he touches only the lives of 

4 . 

the men who think and aspire. 

In the opening scene we find Faust sleeping, while 
Ariel, accompanied by ^Folian harjis, chants the pro¬ 
gressive w^atches of the niglit, the restorative influences 
of Nature. This chant embodies an important feature 
of Goethe’s creed^ which ho* has ex3>ressed more fully 
in other works. He believed most devoutly in pre¬ 
serving moral and spiritual health. If there is a moral 
wound, it must be healed, leaving perhaps a scar be¬ 
hind it; but it must not be kept as an o2)eu sore. The 
chronic inflammation of remembrance and remorse must 
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be avoided. The true atonement for a wrong commit¬ 
ted does not lie in nursing the j^ain it leaves, but in 
restoration to cheerfulness and courage and hope, for 
the sake of others. 

Faust awhkes to a scene of sunrise among the Alps, 
a piece of su])erb description. We learn that his nature 
is calmed and refreshed—that, forgetting his Past, he 
is ready tt) face Life again with fresh courage. In 
fact, he afterwards only once refers to anything in the 
First Part. 

The next scene introduces us to the Court of the 
Em])eror, who appears on his tlirone, surrounded by 
liis ministers and lords. IVlephistoplieles has taken 
tlie place of Court Fool. The various ministers make 
leports, each more discouraging than the other. The 
treasury is empty; tlic realm is lawless and disorgan¬ 
ized ; the knights and burghers are at war, and the 
allies and tributary states are unfaithful. Money, how- 
cvt'r, is the great need, and Mephistopheles proposes 
to supply it by digging up all the treasure buried in 
the soil since the old Ptoman times. The proposition 
meets Avith favor, but the subject is postponed until 
after the Carnival, Avhich is near at hand. 

Til is Carnival is an allegorical masquerade, repre¬ 
senting Society. The young of both sexes ajjpear as 
floAver-girls and gardeners. Intriguing mothers, with 
marriageable daughters; rude, offensiA^e natures ; social 
mounfebanks, parasites, roues; the Graces, typifying 
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refinement; tlie Fates ; tlie Furies, emblematic of slan¬ 
der and malice; Victory, mounted on an elopliant, 
which is guided by Prudence, while Fear and Hope 
walk on either side ; a chariot driven by a boy pi^rsoni- 
fving Poetrv, while Plutus sits within and Avai’ice 
hangs on behind—all these characters meet and mingle 
as thev are found in the society of the world. The 

4 

part of Plutus is taken by Faust, while IMepliistopheles, 
true to his character of negation, wears the mask of 
Avarice. The Emperor himself a])pears as Pan, at¬ 
tended by Fauns, Satyrs, Nymphs and (iiiomes. TIk'. 
form of the verse constantly varies in this scene; it is 
full of the richest and rarest rhythmical effects. 

In the next scene the Emperor finds the asiject of 
affairs completely changed. The treasury is filled, the 
troops are paid, commerce flourishes, and the whole 
realm is ])ros2:)eroiis. He learns that during the confu¬ 
sion of the Carnival, he has been jK'rsuaded to sign 
a document, which Avas really a d('cree for the issuing 
of pajicr money, redeemable in gold—affin* tin*- buried 
Homan treasures shall be discoA'ered and dug up. Some 
of the features of this scene are taken from the Hissis- 


si^^pi scheme of John Law. Goethe's first inhmtion 
was to deul with 2><^dities instead of finance, and we 
must regret that he afterwards changed his plan. !M(‘2)h- 
istojJieles ])resents Faust to the Emix'ror as*the orig¬ 
inator of the paper-money, and the latter a])j)oints 
him, vith the Chanccdlor, to direct the finances bf the 
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realm. In tliis sclieme, we see the effort of Mepliis- 
topLoles to initiate Faust into pul)lio life as tlie surest 
means to eorrupt him ; Imt we shall soon find that the 
evil nature has made a mistake. 

The Km]*eror is so impressed by Faust’s marvellous 
power that lie desires a special exliibition of his art: 
ho ('ommands him to summon the shades of Paris and 
Hehm to a])])ear before his Court. You will remember 
tliat this was a jiart of the original Faust-lojjjend, and 
was retained in some of tlie puppet plays. Faust calls 
!Mo])histoplicles to his aid, but the latter hesitates to 
assist him. The task is difficult and dangerous : Faust 
must descend to the Motliers, holding in his hand a 
key which Mephistophcles gives him, and touch with 
it a tripod. The Motliers arc vague existences, avIio 
dwell outside the bounds of Time and Space. The 
Court assmnbles, Faust liscs with the trijind, Paris 
appears and then Hiden. The members of the Court 
criticise tlndr biniuty iji the true fashionable style, with 
iinpertiiHmt jiraiso or absurd censure. But we see that 
Faust is seized with a passionate adoration of the 
b(siuty of Helen, and now begin to suspect that 
she is something more tlvan mere form. She repre¬ 
sents, in fact, the abstract sense of Beauty, the in¬ 
forming spirit of all Art, the basis of the highest 
human cidture. The honors heaped upon him by the 
thnperor, the hollow splendors of Court life, have 
only *touched the surface of Faust’s nature. This 
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yision of an Ideal of Beauty masters and draws Lim 
after it. 

In the Second Act we are introduced to Paust's old 
chamber, and to his Paniuliis, Wagner, who has taken 
his ])lace, and is trying, like the alchemists of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, to elaborate a human being, a Homunculus, 
b}^ mixing together the chemical substances of which 
the body is composed. Mephistoplielos, by a trick, 
makes the ex])eriment successful, and the Homunculus 
guides him and Faust to the Pharsalian Fields, on the 
banks of the Penoios, in Thessaly. Hero we have a 
classical, or Grecian Walpurgis-Night, in contrast io 
the Gothic one of the First Part. Faust has but one 
thought—to find Helen, while Mephisto2)h(des wamhu’S 
about among the forms of the earliest mythology, h'el- 
ing rather uncomfortable, and a little uncertain what 
course to pursue. 

The number of characters is very great. Grifllns, 
Pygmies, S2)hiuxes, Syrians, Cljirrm the Centaur, Em¬ 
mets, Pact} Is, Lamiae, the Phorkyads, Thales, Anaxa¬ 
goras, Nereus, Proteus, Nereids and Tritons, Telchim'S 
of lihodes, and the sea-nymjih Galatea, all take j)Mrt in 
this wonderful moonlight spectacle. A great deal of 
the action has no connection with Faust. Thah^s and 
Anaxagoras are the representatives of the Ne]>tnnic 
and Plutonic theories in Geolog}’, and Goetln*, as a 
Neidunist, takes sjiecial pains to ridicule the opposite 
xdews. All this, however, must bo set aside : tlun, by 
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carefully examiiiiug wliat is left, we find that it repre¬ 
sents the gradual growth of the clement of Beauty, in 
Art and Ileligion, from the first rude hoginnings in 
Phoenicia find Egyjjt, until it culminates in the immor¬ 
tal symine(^’y of the Grecian mind. Since Goethe gives 
a mor.al, even a saving power to Beauty, his object is 
now n(jt difficult to understand. 

Faust, meanwhile, has gone to Hades, to implore Per¬ 
sephone to release Helen; but we are not informed 
hf)w this is accomplished. As a si)ecimen of the versi¬ 
fication of tlic classical Walpurgis-Night, I will give the 
chorus of the Telchines of Pvhodes : 


Wir liubcn dm Drcizsirk Nep- 
1 mien ^('scliiuicdrt, 

Woiiiit cr die i-f^osbrn Wollon 

Eiitlaltct <U‘r Doniirci- die 
AVolkcn, die Vdllcn, 

Eut^''Ognot Neptinius dmi grilu- 
liolion Kollcii; 

Und wio aiudi von tdx’U <’s zacldg 
crl tCnzt, 

Wird AVogo narli AVige von 
Tintoii g('sprifzt ; 

Und waH aucli dazuisclicn in 
A<*ngst(*n gornngt-n, 

Wird. langt* gi‘S(‘lib’ud(Tt.. vom 
Tit'fston viTscldunger ; 

WfSHlu lb or uns In'iiie don Scep- 
t(M‘ gtMTicht,— 

Nun ‘^(•]^vobL'u nir fesllicb, be- 
r\iliigi und loicbt. 


We’vo forgod for old Neptune 
the trident that urges 

To smoothness and ])caco the re¬ 
fractory surges. 

When Jove tt*ars the clouds of 
the tempest esunder, 

’Tis Neptune encounters the roll 
of the thunder : 

The lightnings above may inces¬ 
santly glow, 

But wave upon wave dashes up 
from bt'h)W, 

And all that, between lliem, the 
terrors o’erpower. 

Long tossed und tormented, the 
Deep shall devour ; 

And thence he has lent us his 
sceptre to-day.— 

Now float we contented, in festal 
array. 


Tli$! TliiiJ Act is generally called “The Helena.” 
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The scone opens in Sparta, whither Helen has just re¬ 
turned from Troy, in advance of Menehaus. In this act 
Mephistopheles appears as Phorkyas, a hideous old 
woman, Helen hein^ Primitive Beauty, he, of course, 
is obliged to become Primitive Ugliness. Xmust com¬ 
press the incidents of tlie act into a very brief space. 
Helen, dying from the vengeance of Menelaus, finds 
herself suddenlv in the court-yard of a Got!lie castle, 
the lord of which is Faust. He makes lier queen of his 
domain, their niqitials arc celebrated, and they become 
tlie parents of a son, Euphorion. In all this tliere is 
a double allegory. Helen is not only the idinal of the 
Beautiful, which rescues Faust from the exi'esses of 
passion and worldly ambition, but she also stands for 
the classical clement in Literature and Art. Faust is 
not only the type of man, working his way upward by 
the deyelopinent of his finer faculties, luit he also 
stands for the romantic element in Litenuture and Art. 
This secondary meaning is ad<led to the jiriiuary idea 
upon which the whole work is based. Eu])horion, tliere- 
fore, is the union of the classic and romantic s])i]‘its in 
one person. He is a j)orfect end »odimont of Goeth(*’s own 
poetry; but as Byron’s deatl^, at the time wlien this act 
was written, powerfully affected Goethe, he determined 
to make Euphorion a distinct represoncative of Byron. 
The act closes with the death of Euphorion anil the dis¬ 
appearance of Helen, whose garments, left behind her, 
turn into clcjuds and bear Faust away. As a specimen 
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dissolved in a gusli of emotion over its pages. Jt was 
liailed as tli (3 triumpli and justification^ of tlie senti¬ 
mental school, and a whole literature of imitations, 
parodies and criticisms followed it. 

Although we cannot divide the literary life of Goethe 
into periods, like that of Schiller, because his growth was 
not only steady and symmetrical, but also because some 
of his faculties were nearly perfect at the start, yet there 
arc occasional pauses in his activity and variations in its 
cliaracter. The one imj^fU’tant change in his external 
life now occurred. In Septemher, 1775 , the Duke Karl 
August invited Goethe to visit him at Weimar. This 
visit, whicli lasted two months, was followed hy an invi¬ 
tation to accH'pt a permanent situation at the Court, with 
the title of Privy Councillor, and a salary of twelve 
huudj'ed thalers a year. In spite of his father’s opposi¬ 
tion, Goetljo accepted the offer, and thenceforth Weimar 
was his homo. The appointment of an untitled poet to 
a idace wLich t'*"adition required to bo filled only hy a 
noble, was a gi’oat scandal thr<mghout Germany; but 
the wild and i.itiier grotesque life led hy the Dvike and 
Goethe gave mucli greater offence. Their chief object 
so(‘med to ho, to violate all the sacked conventionalities 
of Chu-man cfuirts. They appeared in society in top- 
boots, crat*ked whips togeWier in the public market- 
])lace, p]uug<Hl into the river Ilm at midnight, and con¬ 
ducted themselces altogether more like boys x^aying 
trmaut than a x^sAr of dignified x>ersoiiages. For some 
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years.Goetlie’s productiveness slackened, kecanse tlicre 
was now no j^torual incitement, and tlio internal im¬ 
pulse gave way, for a time, to liis liearty dediglit in 
active physical life. It was his habit to carry a poetical 
conception for a long time in his brain, alio whig it to 
develo]) by its own force, until the proper mood and 
leisure for its delivery arrived: then it was put into 
words with a rapidity and artistic completion which 
astonished his friends, who did not guess how much of 
the labor had been silently performed in advance. So, 
now, while ho seemed indolent, the dramatic 2)oems of 
IplFufimie anf and were 

in j)rogress, and jiortions of the tiri^t two were ev('n 
written in prose. After throe years of fn^o, unrestmined 
life with the Duke, he began to weary of balls, limits 
and picnics, and withdroAV moi’o find more from tho 
society of tho Court. He was eight years older tliau 
the Duke, and “the intoxication of youth” (to use his 
own words) was o'ver witli him that mm;h earlier. The 


inseparable companionship was broken oil*, although 
the Duke was steadhist in his fric'iidshi]). In 1782 , 
Goetlie was made President of tho Chambei-, and en¬ 
nobled. The death of his father, in th<‘ same year, 
having made him comparatively wealthy, he deder- 
mined to carry out liis lon^-ch^risluMl phin of a jour¬ 
ney to Italy; but four years still intervened before 
he succeeded in leaving eimar. During this time lie 
began to write his philosophical romance of “ IVillidm 
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MeisteTj' whicli was not pnblislied until long after¬ 
wards. 

At last, in 1780, secretly and under an assumed name, 
lie sot out for Italy, wliere lie remained for nearlj" two 
years, residing alternately in Yeiiice, Florenc'e, Koine, 
Naples and Sicily. It appears to liavc been a period 
of pure and perfect enjoyment. After ten years of dis- 
tr.actions, his time was wholly his own. He practised 
painting, for wliicli he always had a passion, studied 
classic art, correcting and elevating thereby his poetic 
ideal, and worked faithfully upon the plans lie had car¬ 
ried with him. The IpMgeuie oi(f Ttinris'’ and “ Aj/- 
” were comph'tcd, and “ Tasso” commenced, before 
lie visited Sicily. I have seen an original manuscript 
letter, which lie wrote from Najiles to his servant in 
lAiuniar, giving as minute and enthusiasticj an account 
of his literary labors, as if it had been written to a 
brother author. His little song of “ Kcnitst du das 
Land” evpressrs llie strength of the longing which 
drew him to Italv, and he was not dei^eived in the 
real experience. When, in 1788, lie left Italy to 
retu]’n to Weimar, it was with a feeling of regret so 
strong that ho was positively unhappy for months 
afterwards. 

The Tj>Jd(jv)iie auf Tanris” wdiicli now' appeared, is 
one of the noblest dramatic poems m any language. As 
S''hiller truly said, it is not Greek, but neither can it 
be* called German. It moves in a higher region than 
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tliat.wliore tlie signs of time and race may still be read. 
I'rom tbe onBiaing lines : 

“ ITiiiaiis in oii’ro Scliatton, reg:o 
Dc's iiltcn, lieirgen, diclit-bc'laubton Uaino.s,” 


to tlic closing farewell of Tlioas, tlie ro.ader breathes 
tlie purest ether of poetry. Its grandeur is iiiheront in 
the lines, and its lincst passages seem to exist of them¬ 
selves, rather than to have been elaborated by the 
thought of years. It is a poem in dramatic form, not a 
drama; and the same distinction will apply to “ iTo.s.svi.” 
Neither is adapted to the stage. “ was act¬ 

ed l)y the Court at Weimar, Goethe taking the ])art of 
Orestes, and the Duke that of Pylades; but at AVeijnar 
Sophocles was i^erformed,—the liigh cultivation whicli 
prevailed there rendering evi'ii that ])ossible. Pr^-sso” 
may also be called a psychological study. It is almost 
without action, and is monotonous in tone, l)ut it 


abounds in line passages. li is a poem, however, wJiich 
will never be gmicrally appreciat(‘d, except by ]ioets. 
In “ L\/)i}Ottt ” Goethe achieved a tlioatrical sinx’ess. 
This tragedy is still more frcrpiontly pcjrformcd than 
anv of his othcT dramas. 

Three such works as these should liave jdaced Gocdlie 

at once at tlie head of German literature : i)ut they seem 

• 

to have made an im])r<\s.sioniipon a comparatively small 
number, at the time of their aj^pearancc. The author’s 
genius was felt everywlicro, but it disturbed to a gretPtor 
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of tlie noblest literary art, tlie “ Helena ” is matcblesjs: 
the more it is read and studied, the more its wonderful 
beauty "rows upon the reader. The first half of it is 
written in pure Greeh metres, the latter half in short 
rh 3 'med stanzas that sound like the clash of cymbals. 
I will onl}" quote from it the Dirge sung by the Chorus, 
on the death of Euphorion, because it is wholly descrip¬ 
tive of Byron : 


Isicht allein !—wo rlu auchwei- 
Icst, 

Donn wir p^lauben dicli ku 
kennt'U ; 

Acli ! wenn da dem Ta^ entoi- 
k'st, 

Wird koin Ilcrz von dir sicli 
tronnen. 

Wussten wir dock kaum zu 
klaxon, 

Xoidi'Tul siiigon wir dein Loos ; 

Dir in klar and trvlben Tageu 

Lied and Mnfh war schon und 
gross. 

Acli I zniu Erdenglilck freboren, 

Holier Alinen, grosser Kraft, 

liCider ! friih dirs('il)‘<t verlorcii, 

Jugeiidbliitlie weggeraiTt ; 

Scharfer Hlick, die Welt zu 
s('liau(‘n, 

Mitsiun jedem Ilerzonsdrang, 

LiebesgluHi dor besten Frauen 

Und Hu eigonster Gesang. 


Not alone ! where’er tboubidest; 

For we know thee what thou 
art. 

Ah ! if from the Day thou hid- 
ost, 

Still to thee wall cling each 
heart. 

Scarce W'e venture to lament 
thoo, 

Singing, envious of thy fate,; 

For in storm and sun were lent 
thee 

Song and courage, fair and great. 

Ah 1 for earthly fortune fash¬ 
ioned, 

Strength w'as thine, and proud 
descent ; 

Fiarly erring, o’er-impassioned, 

¥outh,ala8! from thee was rent. 

For the world thine eye w'as 
rarest. 

All the heart to thee was known ; 

Thine w’cre loves of women fair¬ 
est. 

And a song thy very own. 
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Doch du raiintest unaufhaltsam 
iTroi ins willcnloso Nctz ; 

So entzweitost du gewaltsam 
Dich mit Sitte, mit Gcsotz ; 

Dock zuletzt das liiiclisto Sinnen 

Gal) dem reincn Muth Gewiclit, 
Wolltest Plerrlichcs gewinnen, 

Aber es gelang dir nicbt. 

Wem golingt es?—Trlibc Frago, 

Der das Scbicksal sicli ver- 
muramt, 

Wenn am ungluckseligsten 
Tage 

Blutend alles Volk vei-stummt. 
Dock crfriscket neue Liodor, 

Stekt nickt liinger ticf ge- 
beugt! 

Derm der BoJen zengt sie wiodor, 
Wic von je er sie gezeugt. 


Yet tkou rannest uncontrollodly 
In tke net the fancies draw, 
Tims tkyst'lf divorcing boldly 
As from custom, so from law ; 
Till tk(' highest thought ex¬ 
pended 

S(‘t at last thy con’•age free : 
Thou wouldst win achievement 
splendid, 

But it was not given to thee. 

Unto whom, then? Question 
drearv, 

Destiny will never heed ; 

‘SVhen in evil days and weary, 

Silently the people blc'ed. 

Bvit new songs shall still elato 
them ; 

Bow no longer and dejdore ! 

For the soil shall g<mcrate them, 
As it hath done heretofore. 


The Fourth Act was written in Goethe’s eiglit^'-sec- 
ond year, atid is tlie least important of all. Faust cannot 
live and find the satisfaction of his life in the st.'rvice 
of the Beautiful, hut its garments hear him above the 
stony ways of the Earth, and it is thenceforth his com¬ 
fort and the consecration of his days. He now insists 
on a new field of activity; he means h> compel Nature 
to the service of man. There is a part of tlie Emjieror’s 
realm which is uninhahitahle, because at times inun¬ 
dated by the sea: this he will dike and drain, make fit 
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for population, and people with active colonists. Mepliis- 
toplieles is hound to obey his commands, and the grcjiter 
part of the act is taken up with the description of a 
battle which is won for the Emperor by his assistance. 
In return, Faust is presented with a title to the vast sea- 
swept marshes he desires to possess. 

In the last act, the great work is accomplished. There 
is a fertile, ])opuloiis province, intersected by navigable 
canals, in place of the sea. A harbor for commerce has 
l)een built, and near it, in tlic midst of gardens, stands the 
palace of Faust. Only two things remain to be done— 
to drain the last remnant of marsh, and to gain j)osses- 
sioii of a little c'ottage and cha])el, near at liand, belong¬ 
ing to an old couple who refuse to sell or leave it. 
Faust has not yet found his perfectly happy moment, 
tliough he is now mnirly one hundred years old. Mephis- 
toplieles, whom we may suppose to be very impatient 
by this time, endeavors to hasten matters by frightening 
the old cou]:)le to death and burning down the cottage 
and chapel. Faust curses the rash, inhuman deed, and 
Mephistopheles is once more baffled. 

We now feel that the end aiDproaches. The scene 
clianges to midnight, before tlie palace of Faust. Four 
gray woTueii enter: one is W^int, another Guilt, the 
third Necessity and the fourth Caie. The palace is 
barred against tlieni—Want, Guilt and Necessity retire, 
but Care slips in through the key-hole. Faust defies 
her, bfit she breathes on his eyes, and he becomes blind. 
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Put, iu exchange for the external darkness, his spirit is 
filled with light: at last he sees clearly. He urges ou 
the work with haste and energy : “ one mind,” he says, 
“suffices for a thousand hands.” He gropes along, feel- 
in<^’^ his way out of the iiaLice, and listens to the clatter- 
ing of the s})ades, whicli, day and niglit, are ein])loyed 
in draining the last marsh. He feels that he has oyer- 
come the liostile forces of Xature, and created new 
homes for millions of the race. Filled with this grand 


consciousness, he exclaims: 

Ja 1 dipsom Siune bin ich g-anz 
»*rg^ebt'n. 

Das ist d(>r Woisbeit letztor 
Scbluss ; 

Nur dor vordirnt sicb Freibeit 
wie das ]jobfn, 

Der tiiglicli sb' ('robern muss. 

Fnd so vfmbring-t, imirun^’-en von 
Gcfalir, 

Ilior Kijid}z(‘it, Mann und CJicis 
spin tuclitig -Talir. 

Soldi’ fin (ipwiiniup] mbdit’ idi 
S'dm, 

Auf freirm (inind niit froiom 
Vo'Jjp stohn. 

Zum Augpnblickp vlilrft’ irli sa-• 
gon : 

Verwcilo dodi, du bist so sdn'in! 

Es kann die* Spur von mcini-n 
Erdotagen 

Nicbt iu Aconon untergobn.— 


Y(‘s! to this thought I hold 
with firm persistmop ; 

Tlu‘ Vast rvsult of wisdom stamps 
it truo ; 

ITc only oarns bis froodom and 
fxistpncp, 

Vyiio daily conquers them 
anew. 

Thus here, by dangers girt, sliall 
glid(* away 

Of diililliood. manhood, age, 
tin' vig-orous day : 

And Midi a throng I fain would 
see,— 

Stand (HI free soil among a peo¬ 
ple free ' 

Th('n durf'd 1 bail tV.e Moment 
ll(*eing : 

'‘A//, (hlny—Uiou art so 
foir!” 

Tbe traces cannot, of mino 
eartbly being. 

In ai'ons jierisli, — they arc 
there J— ^ 
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Im Vorgefiilil von solcliem ho- 
licn Gllick 

Geniess’ ich jetzt den hocbsten 
Augenblick 


In proud fore-fooling of sufli 
lofty bliss, 

I now enjoy tlie highest Mo¬ 
ment,—this ! 


He lias saij the words : the compact is at an end ; and 
he sinks to the ground, dead. Mephisto])iieles lias won, 
to all ap];)earance. Standing beside the body, he calls 
up the hosts of Hell to surround him and take joint 
})()Ssession of tlic soul. But wdiile he addresses them 
in a strain of blasjdiemous exultation, a glory of light 
falls from above. The angels aj)pear, scattering celes¬ 
tial roses, and chanting: 


Rosen, ihr hleudenden, 
Balsam vi'rs<‘iuh'nden ! 
Flaltevnde. seh w(d)ende, 
Heimlich bclehende, 
Zweiglelnbeflngt'lte, 
Knos])enrntsiegelt(‘, 
Eilet zn f)hilin ! 

Friihling ontspriosse, 
Purpur iiTul Grill'. ! 

Tnigt Pnrndie.se 
Peni Ruhenden bin. 


Roses, ye glowing ones, 
Balsam-bestowing ones! 
Fluttming, quivering, 
Sweetness delivering, 
Branching unblightedly. 
Budding delightedly. 
Bloom and be seen ! 
Springtinu' declare him. 
In purple and green ! 
Paradise bt'ar him. 

The Sleejier s^ifone ! 


The Devils are driven back ])y this shower of roses, 
which burn them worse than the infernal pitch and 
sulphur • the angels seize and l)ear aloft the immortal 
part of Faust, and Mephistopheles is left to gnasli his 
teeth in impotent rage. The last scene is laid in some 
legion of Heaven. After chants of ecstatic adoration 
])y the souls of saints, the angels who bear the spirit 
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of Faust sing—and I beg you to mark the words care 
fully: 


Gcrettct ist (las edit* Glied 
l)erOeisterw(*lt vain Bosen : 
W(‘r immor strebend sicli be¬ 
lli iilit, 

Den kbnuen wir'erliisen ; 

Und hat an ilnn db* Lie be gar 
Von oben Tlicil genomiiieii, 
Begegnet ilim cli** selige Scliaar 

Mit lierzliche'm 'Willkomiiien. 


The noble Spirit now is free. 
And saved from evil scheming : 
Whoe'er aspires viuweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming. 

And if he feels thegrac(«af Love 
That from On High is given. 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait 
above, 

Shall welcoiin* him to Heaven ! 


These are the elements of Faust’s salvation, and they 
at once recall to our mind the words of the Lord to 
Meidnstopheles, in the Prologue in Heaven : “ Thou 
shalt stand ashamed to see that a good man, througli 
all the obscurity of his natural imjuiLses, still in his 
heart has an instinct of the one true way.” 

At 

After further chants by the angels, the Mater Gloriosa 
—the Virgin Mary, as the Protectress of Women —soars 
into space, and the soul of Margaret approaches. She 
is not yet avowed access to the highest heavenly re¬ 
gions, but the hour of Ik'i* pardon and purification has 
come. I will cpiote from this point to the end : 


{The Mateu Qnc^iiiosA ftofirs i)tto (he f<pftcc,^ 
Ciioncs OF WoMEX Penttekts. 


Du Bcbw(*bgt zu Hviheii 
Der pwigen Koiclu*, 
Veriiimiii das Fbdien, 
Du Olineglr-icbo ! 

Du Gnadt'iirciclie ! 


To hciglits tlioii’rt speeding 
Of endless Eden ; 

Receive our pleading, 
Transc(*nd('nt Miiid<*n, 

Witli Mercy laden ! 
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Magna Peccatrix. {St. Luke, vii. 36.) , 

Bei der Liebe, die den Fiissen By the love before him kneel¬ 
ing— 

Deines goltverklarten Sohnes Him, Thy Son, a godlike vi¬ 
sion ; 

Thriinen liese znin Balsam flies- By the tears like balsam steal- 
sen, ing, 

Trotz des Pharisiier-IIohncs ; Spite of Phaiisees' derision ; 

Beim Gefiisse, dus so reichlich By the box, whose ointment 

precious 

Tropfte Wohlgoruch hernieder ; Shed its spice and odors cheery ; 
Bei den Lock(‘n, die so weichlich By the locks, whose softest 

meshes 

Trockneten die heiligen Qlie- Dried the holy feet and weary I— 

der— 

Mulier Samaritan a. {St. John, iv.) 

Bei dem Bronn, zn dem schon By that well, the ancient station 
weiland 

Abram liess die Ileerde fiihren ; Whither Abram’s flocks were 

driven ; 

Bei dem Eimer, der d<‘m Ileiland By the jar, whose restoration 
Kiilil die hippe dui'ft’ beriih- To the Saviour’s lips was given ; 
rc'ii ; 

Bei d<‘r reinen nuchen Quelle, By the fountain, pure and vernal. 

Die nun dortlier bich ergiesset, Thence its present bounty 

spending,— 

Ue1)erflussig, ewig belle, Overflowing, briglit, eternal, 

Bings durch ullo Welten flics- M’'atering the worlds unend- 
set— i]|| !— 

Maria ^Egtptiaca. {Ac4a Sanctorum.) 

Bei dem hochgoweihten Orte, By the place, where the Im- 
• mortal 

Wo dt'n TIerrn man niederliess ; Body of the Lord hath lain ; 

Bel dem Arm, d(‘r von der Pforto By the arm, which, from the 
t portal, 

Warn('ud mich zuriicke.stiess ; Warning, thrust me back again ; 
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Bei der vierzigjalirigen Busse, 
Dt*r ich treu in Wiisten blicb ; 
Bei dein seligcn Sclieidegnisse, 
Ben im Sand ich niederschrieb— 


By the foiiy y(‘ars’ repentance 
In the lonely desert-land ; 

By the blissful farewell si*ntenco 
Which 1 wrote upon the sand !—. 


The Three. 


Die du grossen Sllnderinnen 
Deine Niihe nicl;t verweigerst 
Und ein blissendes CJewinnen 
In die Ewigkeiten steigerst, 
Gbnn’ auch dieser guten Seele, 

Die sich ciumal nur vergessen, 

Die nicht ahntc, dass sic fehle, 
Dein Verzeihen angemessen I 


Thou Thy presorfee not doniest 
Tuto sinful women ever,— 
Liftest them to win the highest 
Gain of penitent <'nd(^avor,— 

So, from this good soul with¬ 
draw not -- 

AA’liobut once forgot transgress- 

Who her loving error saiv not— 
Pardon adequatt^, and blessing ! 


Una Pcenitentifm 


{formerly named Margaret, .stealing chmr). 


Neige, neige, 

Du Ohnegleiche, 

Du Strahleiireiche, 
Dein Antlitz gnildig 
Gliick ! 

Der frilh Goliebte, 
Nicht melir Gotriibte, 
Er komnit zuriick. 


Incline, O Maichm, 

With Mercy lachui. 

In light unfading. 

Thy gracious «-ouutenauce upon 
roy blis.s ! 

My loved, my lover, 

IJis trials ov(‘r 

In yonder world, returns to me 
in this ! 


Blessed Boys 

{opprSkehing in hovering cireUs). 


Er iibertvachst uns sehon 
An luachtlgen Glicdern, 
Wird treuer Pflege Lohn 
Reichlich erwiedern. 

Wir wurden friih entfemt 
Von Lebechdren ; 

Doch dieser hat gelernt, 

Er wird uns lehren. 


With mighty limbs he towers 

Already above us ; 

lie, for +his love of ours. 

Will riclilier love ns. 

Early were, we Ti nioved, 

Ere Life could reach us ; 

Yet he hath learned anil, ]>roved, 
And he wdll teach us. 
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THE Penitent 
{formerly 'named Maraar(f). 


Vom edlen GoistorcLor iimg-eLeii, 

Wil'd sicli dor I\ou(‘. kauiu go- 
walir, 

* m 

Kr uliiii-t kauui das ffisclio Lc- 
bon, 

So gb-k'lu or scliou dor lioiligm 
Schaar. 

Sioli, Avie or jodoni Erdf,‘iibando 
Dcr alti'ii lliiTlo sich entrafft, 
Und aus aotlioi-iycli(‘TU Oi'W'ando 
Iloivortritt orsto Jugeiidkraft! 
Vorgi’inno mir, ilm zu bel<‘hron ! 
Xucli blondot ilm dcr none Tag. 


The spirit-clioir around him sce- 

Now to liiinsolf, ho scarco di¬ 
vines 

Ilis heritage of new-born Being, 

When like the llolv FTost he 
shines. 

Behold, hoAV ho «*aoh band hath 
cloven, 

The earthly life had round him 
thrown, 

And through his garb, of other 
woven. 

The early force of youth is 
shown ! 

Vouchsafe to mo that I instruct 
liim ! 

Still dazzles him the Day’s now 
glare. 


Mater Gi.oiiiosa. 


Komin ! hobo dich zu hdhern 
Sph/iren ! 

Wonn or dich ahnot, folgt er 
nach. 


Bise, thou, to higher sjdiores I 
Conduct him. 

Who, feeling thee, shall follow 
there ! 


Doctor Martanus 
{jirostratc, adorlngy. 


Blickot auf zum BettcrblicU, 
All(‘ rouig Zarton, 

Each zu soligoin Goschick 
Danliond ntnzuarton ! 

Werdo joder bessre Sinn 
Dir zum Dienst orbdtig ; 
Jungfrau, Mutter, Kdnigiu, 
Gdttiu, bloibe gniidig I 


Penitents, look up, elate, 
W’horc she beams salvation ; 
GratefuBy to blessed fate 
Grow, in re-creation ! 

]3o our souls, as thoA’ have been 
Dedicate to Thee I 
Virgin Holy, Mother, Queen, 
Goddess, gracious be ! 
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ClIOllUS Mysticits. 


Alles VcrgiingliclK^ 

1st iiuv fiu CSleichniss ; 
Diis Un/ul:Migliclit', 
Ilior wird's Evt'lgniss ; 
])jis rulx'sdirt'ibliflio, 
Ilier ist os ; 

•- f 

Das Kwig-Woibliclio 
Ziolit mis liiiiaii. 


All tilings transitory 
But as symbols are sent; 
Earth’s insulliciency 
llt're grows to Event; 

The Inclescribablv, 

IJore it is done : 

The Woman-Soul loadoth us 
r])ward and on ! 


To tliose ^vlio intend reading the tvliole ■\vf)i‘k for 
themselves, I would add a few Avords in coneliision. 
Ill the charact(‘rs of Faust and jMephistopludes an^ 
re])r(‘sented the continual strife betAveen Clood and 
Evil ill Man. Th<' first lesson is that man becomes 
morbid and miserabh^ in seclusion, even thoiigl] he de¬ 
votes liiniscdf to the accpiisition of kiiowhulge. H(i 
must also know the life of tlie body in tlie op('n aii-, 
and the society of his fellow-men. He must feel in him¬ 
self the passions and the impulses f>f the race : in other 
Avords, he must first become a man among iiKui. He 
must light, t]ir<uig]i his life, Avith tlie poAvers of vselhsh- 
ness, doubt, dimial of all good, truth and beauty. Tlieii, 
the eiToi and the Avrong Avhicli he mav have committed 
must not clog his fntun^ deA'e]opi‘’ent. He must n*- 
coA'er health from inoial as from jihysical disi'ase. The 
jiassion for the Beautiful must elevate and purify liim, 
saAnng him from all the meanness and the littlmiess 


Avhich Ave find in Society and in all forms of public life. 
The restless impulse, Avhich drives him forwartl, will 
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save him—that is, lead him constantly from one sphere 
of being to another that is higher and clearer—in spite 
of error, in spite of temptation, in spite even of vice. 
Only in constant activity and struggle can he redeem 
liimsolf—only in working for the benefit of his fellow- 
beings can he taste perfect happinessi This is the 
golden current of wisdom which flows through “ Faust'' 
from beginning to end. 



xn. 


IllCIITER. 


Of all tlie representative antliors of tlie groat literary 
era of Oennaiiv', lie wlio was known as “Jean Paul” 
(luring liis lifOj but is now nH-overiiig liis family name of 
Iiiclitcr, is the most (litHcult to describe, both in regard 
to his relative jJace and tlu‘, p(^culiariti(‘s of liis genius. 
In the lives and the works of the other authors lind a 
greater or less accordance with inbdlcctual laws ; while 
he is phenomenal, almost to the point of being abnormal. 
They reflect the interests and the influenc*es of their dav, 
as in a clear mirror,—he as in one of those dark glass 
globes, wdiich we sometimes see in gardiais, distorting 
the reflech'd forms out of all their natui'al proportions. 
During his life, his ciixde of ardent admiuu’s gave him 
the name of “ Ik'r IJiuzit/c ''—the “only one,’’ or “the 
unique,”—'which may very well serve as a measure 
of his literary character, if not (J his elevation. The 
first impression which a reader gets from his works is 
that he stands entirely alone, both with regard to other 
authors and to his own age; but a longf'r «and more 
careful study shows that his relations to both have only 
been distorted by the unusual qualities of his mind. 
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There are intellectual genealogies in literature. Mc«t 
authors may be shown to be, not the imitators, but the 
spiritual descendants of others, inheriting more or loss 
of tlieir natures. In this sense, the blood of C<||j'per 
sIjows itself iii Wordsworth, of Gibbon in Macaulay, of 
Keats in Tennyson, or of Chaucer, after five hundred 
years, in AYilliam Morris. Among Eichter’s prede¬ 


cessors, Ills nearest intellectual ancestor was Laurence 


Sterne, the author of “ Tristram Shandy ” and the Sen- 
timcjital Journey,”—works which made a much deeper 
impr(‘ssion upon the literature of Germany than upon 
that of England. Take the main characteristics of 
these works—their airy, capricious humor, their unex¬ 
pected toucht's pathos, and their brief but marvellous 
glim])S('S of liuman nature : add all the sentiment of the 
8torm and Str(‘ss })criod, with the passionate fury and 
Kenzy taken out of it; add, also, a ])rodigious amount 
of desultory knowledge ; j'llaco this compound in the 
most willful ami whimsical of human brains, and you 
will ha\o a wagin', oritline of Ilichter. The mixture 
is so unusual and heterogeneous that its elements 
cannot b('> se])arated by an ordinary critical analysis. 
Even the German critics, who are so fond of dissecting 
.an auth(c-’s mind, and showing you every hidden muscle 
and nerve whicdi directs its motions, have found Eichter 
an uncomfortable subject. He is a lively corpse, and 
will not hold still under their scalpels. 

I have endeav ored to indicate to you the special fields 
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of action of tlio great autliors of whom I have already 
spoken,—to shoAV how some strong interest or aspira¬ 
tion of the race found its expression in each ; hut 
Ilic^||||er defies any such attempt to define his position. 

We can only collect all scattered interests; desires or 

•/ 

r 

sentiments which the others did not specially repre¬ 
sent, and ^ve shall he tolerably sure to find them some¬ 
where in him. 

In a single quality he is pre-omintmt. N(.)t one of 
his illustrious compeers approaches him as a humorist. 
Lessing possessed a keen and hrilliant power of iron}’, 
hut he is never purely humorous. Klopstock and 
Herder had no com])rehension of humor, and Schiller 
hut a very slight trace of it. Wieland shenvs most of 
the quality, and his AhdrritcH ” miglit alm<7st he con¬ 
sidered a humorous work, hut it would he more correct 
to call it a lively and playful satire. Goethe’s humor is 
always severe, and sometimes a little jiondcrous; in his 
comedies there is generally an element of grotes(pie- 
ness and pur})osed absurdity. But in Kichter humor is 
an irrepressible native force, breaking out in the midst 
of his tenderost sentiment, darting helter-skelter over 
all his pages, sometimes threatcnii'g, soimdimes strik¬ 
ing sharp and hard, provoking at one moment and de¬ 
lighting at another. 

Some modern English and American writers assort 
that a genius for humor does not belong to the German 
people, and that its highest forms are not manifested in 
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tlieir literature. I entirely disagree witli tliis vi(^w. 
There are traces of a very genuine humor in Lutlier: 
Fischart overHows with it, and in the last century 
Liclitenherg will compare with any wit of Queen Anne’s 
time. Altiiiouirh Professor of Mathematics and the Na- 
tural Sciences at Gottingen, Lichtenhejg acliieved for 
himself a distim't place in literature. My attention was 
first called to his works, some years ago, hy Fritz 
lieuter, the Phitt-deiiMic, humorist of our day. I think 
even our extravagant American idea of humor will ap- 
2)r(H*iate his remark that “ a donkey is simidy a horse 
translated into Dutch;” or the manner in which he 


describes one of his 2)om2)ous and pretentious contem- 
j^orarios, by saying: “Ho sits down between his two 
little dogs, and calls himself Daniel in the lions’ den.’’ 
In fact, when he says that “ a man who has stolen 
a hundred thousand dollars ought to be able to live 
lionestly,” we think we hear an American S2)cak. Ho 
alone would jirove the. genuineness of German humor, 
if it wer(‘ necessary to be done. 

4 


liii'hter’s life 


was 2^asscd within narrow limits, and 


exhibits neither lucturesijuo situations nor startling 


dramatic changes ; yet it. is none the less a story of 


deep interest. His graudfatln&r was a Franconian cler¬ 


gyman, of whom he says that “he was equally poor and 
])ious; ' his father was even jDoorer, but with no in- 


irease of piety to comjiensato for it; and in 1703 , at the 
little\illage of Wunsiedel, in the Franconian mountains, 
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hq liiiiisclf was born to a lon<;' iiilioritance of privation. 
Tlie first twelve years of liis life were sjieiit in a village 
calledJoclitz, near tiic town of Hoi, in nortliern Bavaria. 
Tlie beauty of tlie scciu'ry, with its eontrasts of dark 
fir-elad hills, slo])iiig fields and bright green meadows, 
awoke in fiiinthat siiseeptibility to all tlu^ forms and tlie 
phast'S of >sature, wliieli is one of tlu' cdiarms of his 
works. His playmates were the children of the piais- 
ants, and through them he learned tlu' life of tin* com¬ 
mon peo2^1e. His fatliei-, with a beggarly salary as cler¬ 
gyman, had a large family of children, 'who Avere both 
healthv and hnngrv, and he was baridv abh^ to haal, 
clothe and instruct them. During the long Avint<‘r evcni- 
ings the family burned pine-splints instc'ad of candh's. 
As a boy, Bichter attended school in Hof and in a 
neighlioring town to Avhicli his fatlnn- Avas transhn-red. 
He Avas an insatiable reader, borroAving books Avherever 
he could disC(3\'er any. It made litth* diilcreuce what 
the conh iits were ; so they avN’o books, h(‘ Avas satisliial. 
He furnished himself AAith paper, ])en jind ink, copied 
eA'ervthing which made an iinjiri'ssion on him as he 
read, and finally stitched the sheets togetlnu’ to form a 
book. He continiUMl this habit for iminv vtairs, and the 

*.4 ' 

result Avas a manuscript* libraiy, stnfied Avitli the plun¬ 
der of thousands o^‘ A’oluimis. Evervthing Avas thei’i'— 
theology and tin-ware, art and artichokes, science', i*ook- 
ery, ideas of heaAmu, making of horseshot's, a'sthetics, 
edible mushrooms, mythology, millinery—in short, a 
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toleral)])’ complete cycloj^fedLi, lacking only tlie alplia- 
betical arraiigenient. Wlien Le could find no printed 
volumes to boriow, lie read these manuscript collections 
over again, and a good part of the knowledge contained 
in them stuck to his memory. 

During his seventeenth year his fatlnir died, and the 

family would probably have starved, except for a little 

help giNon now and then by the mother’s relatives. In 

1781, bfdng eighteen years old, Hiclitcr went to the 

TTniversity of Leipzig, hoping to live by teaching while 

he studied tlieology. 15ut the uncouth countrv-boy 

found no pupils. How he managed to live there for 

two yt'ars none of liis biograidiers fully explain : the 

t)nly thing certain is that he was forced to abscond to 

escape imprisonment for debt. Those two years, how- 

t'vor, (h'cided his vocation for life : he gave up theology, 

consecrated himself to literature, and imblished the 

lirst partof a work entitled “D/c (h'ihiliharis(‘hen P 

(The (ireenlajul Lawsuits). Hichter himself says, 

fortv \ears later, ttml it was written in his eighteenth 

year, after daily association with Pope, Swift, Toung 

and Erasmus ; but the rcadei who is familiar with 

tliose autliors will lof)k \n vain for the least echo of 

tlioir style and manner—from beginning to end Eichter’s 

ova grotes(|UC individuality is as clearly marked as in 

anv oiu of his lati'r works. The title was well cmIcu- 
* 

lated to excite curiosity; hence tlie greater exasperation 
of the rcadc'r, when, instead of some strange Arctic story 
17 * 
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oy fragment of forgotten liistoiy, lie found merely six 
Essays—“On Authors,” “On Tlicologiiins," “On the 
vulgar Pride of Ancestry,” “ On Women and Dandies,” 
and “On the Prohibition of Books.” If, nevertheless, 
he attein 2 )ted to read one of tliese Essays, he was 
confused, *at tljiC outset, by a style whieli at tliat time 
must have suggested insanity. The iniiuls of some 
autliors are like a lamp which illuminates the sub¬ 
ject, more or less brilliantly, from one side : otliers 
walk around the subject, and light it carefully on all 
sides; but here was one Avhich sc'ciikhI to touch off a 


collection of fire-works, fizzing, siiapjung and po])}>iug 
in all directions, in the midst of which a <>f the 
subject sometimes gleamed in blue fin*, then another 
part in red fire, and then again a dozen rockets rushed 
off into the sky, leaving the subject izi complete dnrk- 
ness. It is verv evident to me that in addition to 


Pope, Swift and Eresnnis, Pichb'r had bci'u attending 
lectures on physiology. The bor)k is crammed with 
illustrations of the most extraordinarv kind, drawn 


from that science. Two s(‘ntences from the first essay 
will suffice to give 3 V)u an idea oi its general character*. 
In sjieaking of the literai-y jnvdenders and imitators of 


the time, he says: “ In the dialogue of tragedy, the 
slang of the rabble is now wedded to the tope of the 
ode ; the jests of beer-bibbers and the songs of seraphs 
embrace uyion the same tongue, as juggh*rs draw wine 
and water from the same barrel. The saliva of poetry 
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makes the lialtin^ tongue of passion limber, and ,tlie 
j)oetic quill vaccinates the dumb woo Avith rhetorical 
pustules.” 



lAossibhi.* The reader, avIio expected either clear wis~ 
dom or intelligilde Avit, found himself dace to face Avith 
a man av]io seemed to be grinning through a horse-col¬ 
lar. But, under all the contortions of a maimer Avhich 
2 )er 2 )lexed, amused and offended at the same time, there 
lurked the genius of the man. A foAV, a A^ery few 2 >er- 
sonal friends began to believe in him. It must be said, 


in illustration of his integrity of character, that he nev'cr 
aftei'Avards maile tlie slightest attenqit to render his 
style more acceptable to the jmblic. It had to be ac¬ 
quired, almost like a neAV language, before he became 
p<)])ular. We h/iA'e a similar instance in English Litera¬ 
ture. When Carlyle’s “ Sartor Besartus ” first ajqAcared, 
as a serial in Frazer’s Magazine, the j)ublisher Avuukl 
haA'o discontinued it, in dosjAair, but for the letters of 
earnest a])preciation receiA'ed from tAvo men, one of 
A\ horn Avas Ilal])h Waldo Emerson. This Avas in 1835 ; 
and in 1870 tlu' same Avork, in a chea^) jiojnilar edition, 
reached a sah' ()f 40,000 pojiies. 

When Bicrhter left Leijizig, as an absconding debtor 

and an unsuccessful author, he seemed to have reached 
> 

the lowest de^ith of misfortune, and there Avas ajqiar- 
entlv no Avaw of rising out of it. In fact, ho stuck there 
for rears, liAung Avith his widowed mother in the toAAm of 

^ Cl 
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a state bordering on starA ation. He was already 
a man, in tLe maturity and cunsistcney of liis eliaraeter. 
Ea^ch liis 2)ersonal appearance gaAO rise to tlie bitterest 
prejudice amxinst him. Ho cut oil the qucnie, Avhich all 
men carried at the time, Acore liis broAvn locil^s loose, 
AAuthout ])o\ftler, Uung aAvay the thick craAat, Avhich tlnm 
••(‘ached from the collar-bone to the cars, and Avalked 
the streets Ayith bare throat,—often A^■ith(>ut a hat. 

This reyolt against Ayhat Avas then not only rc'specta- 
bilily, but decency, shut him out from occupation A\ hich 
he min’ht othorAvise IniA^o obtaiiuHl. There is nothing 
which the Avorld is so slow to forgive as an independ¬ 
ence in r('gfird to personal appearance and habits. The 
greatest liA'ing English poet once assurial me that there 
is not courage enough in all London to nnilvc a A Jsit ill 


a felt hat. Ilichter Avas one of the purest of iiKui, y(‘t 
for this independence he Avas branded as immo];il ; one 
of the most rc'ligious of nature's, he Avas called an atln*- 
ist. A ch'rgyman iji Hof ])ossossed a Avork Avhich Ilichter 
Avas A'ery any ions to read, but the clergyman angrily 
refused to lend it, unless Ilichter Avould first Avtair a 
craAnit and poAvder his hair! 

xVfter three years of ]>ainfi^ struggle, a univ(n’sity 
friend filial!} procured Htchter a situation as private 
tutor in his father’s family, and thus inr thr(M^ Aa'Ui's 
longer the suffen-ing man Avas at least fed and clotlu'd. 
Then ho established a school of his oavu in a little 
toAvn near Hof, and labored as a gentle, if an uiiAvilling, 
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pedagogue for four years. This brings us to the f f?ar 
1794, the beginning of his literary success, the first 
hope of which led him to give up the school and re¬ 
turn to his mother, whom he tenderly cherislied until 
her death in 1797. He then left Hof forever, and went 
to Leipzig and Berlin. 

Tliis period of Ivichtcr’s life embraces ton years of 
])ainful and discouraging struggles, and fimr years of 
partial success. A knowledge of it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance in estimating both his personal character and 
liis hitcdleciiial doA^elopment. The name of Hof sug¬ 
gests to me an illustration of the ignorance Avhich a 
mai\ may manifest, and yet be renowned as fi scholar. 
Prospfu* Merimce is considered the first Gerimin scholar 
of his time in France, yet he ncA’er took the trouble to 
iiif('frm himself that Hof is a Bavarian toAvn. He sup¬ 
poses it to mean the Court of some reigning prince, and, 
in spite of the absurdity and the c(nitradictions Avhich 
eiisu(‘, he continually says of Bichter, Avhile he and his 
nn^thor Avere starving together : “ Conitnc il tiait d la 

( i / 

onr . 

Bichter meant to continue his “ Greenland LaAA\suits,” 
but no publisln'i* Avould e^^cn look at them. He Avaited 
five yeju's, and in 1788 published a Avork entitled 
A'fsfrahl (iHH d(\H Tcft/cls Papiemi" (Selections from 
the Papers ()f the BeAul), a collection of essays, full 
of keen and grotesque satire, but neither attractis^e 
nor *very pri)fitable reading. His long struggle Avlth 
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pQYerty find with the narrow, unjust prejudices of 
the community in which he lived, gave a sharp and 
bitter tone to his mind which delayed his literary suc¬ 
cess, and thus rejieated his misfortune in a new form. 
But a change was now near at hand, and, •singularly 
enough, it‘canu\ through a moral rather than an iiitel- 
Jcctual development. He was one day so assailed and 
ridiculed by some of his narrow-minded neighbors, that 
the strongest feeling of resentment was aroused. While 
he was tryiuf; to call up irords severe enough to express 
it, liis e^’c fell ujfon some boys who were ])laying nefir. 
He saw suddenlv, as in a vision, the iroubles and the 
sorrows which would leave their nifirks on those bright, 
hapjfvfaces; he felt the ])angs which the inost fortunate 
life cannot escape : all that men suffer crowded u])ou 
his mind, soltened his heart, and he turned away in 
silence from his 2 >ersccutors. The same day he wrote in 
his journal: “H(mceforth I will assert my rights as 
firmly as ever, but always with gentleness.” 

His next woik, finished in 1791, imirks this new 
ture. It is called : “ ver(j)ii(<jten 

SrlinJneuHferlctn-s Wvri''' (The Life of tlie Cheerful Little 
Schoolmaster Wuz; Here hp foi\sakc‘S the essay, find 
attem 2 )ts what might b(f called a romance if it had 
either a [dot or a consistent narrfitive. The clniraciers, 
as in all his later ivoi'ks, are sometime‘,s woiuhul’ully 
minute and realistic studios from actual life, and some¬ 
times merely mouth-j>ieccs for the exjfrcssion of’' the 
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author’s own humor and fancy. Many of the scenes 
are evidently pictures of his own personal experience, 
very minutely sketched, but at the same time so deli¬ 
cately and sportively that they never weary the reader. 

Kichtei^ felt that he had at last discovered the true 
field for his willful genius. His few fp. iids? gave him 
hearty encouragement, and it only remained to win 
back the public which he had repelled. His next work, 
“ .Zb’c HuHicJiilHtrc Lofje" (The Invisible Lodge), was the 
turning-point in his fortunes. It was finished in the 
summer of 1792, and sent, with an anonymous letter, to 
an author named Moritz, in Berlin, begging him to read 
it and, if possible, to find a publisher for it. Moritz 
groaiKul when ho saw the package, and left the letter 
unopejjed for several days. When he finally broke the 
seal anil read the first sentences, he cried out: “ This 
must be from Goethe! ” He then began to read the 
manuscript aloud to some friends, and very soon ex 
claimed: “This is Jiew and Avonderful: this is more 
than Goethe !To Bichter he wrote : “ Who are you? 
What are ^'ou? The man who has written these works 
is immortal! ” A package of a hundred ducats accom- 
jianhal tin*- letter; and Bichter, reeling and staggering 
like a drunken man, from a -joy so intense as to be 
ineredible, hastened home to pour them in a golden 
sti-eam into the lap of his mother. 

If the enthusiasm of Moritz did not communicate 
itseH to a vmw largo circle of readers, still an audience 
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Wi;^s secured; and Ricliter’s next work: “Hesperus odcr 
faufundvier?:i(j lLn(dspf)Ktt<«je'' (Hesperus, or Forty-five 
Dog-Post Days), which appeared two years afterwards, 
brought him to tlie knowledge of all the authors and 
the critics of Germany. A place was made 4‘or him in 
literature,•and party was recruited for him out of the 
ranks of the reading public. Herder hailed him as 
a friend and an ally: tlie sentiment of the Storm and 
Stress period, so long de})rived of the luxury of weej)- 
iiiiJ, blessed him through the fresh tears which ftdl 
upon his ])ages ; and a shoi’t time sufiiced to transform 
the ridiculous, despised, xuipowderml, hare-throaietl 
schoolmaster of Hof into a sort of pastoral and idyllic 
demi-god, Avhoni princesses sought as a guest. 

Apart from the new and exc*‘ptional gcuiius which lie 
brought into lih'rature, thc're w(n'<" sevi'ral r(‘asons for 
llichter’s sudden pojjuhirity. The increasing exi'clleiice 
of Goetlif‘ and Schiller, inform and proportion, was (“ir- 
rying them beyond the M'm])athies of that large class 
who demand feeling ami warmth ami a certain filutndon 
in their favorite .authois : the new romantic, school, 
headed by Tieck and the Schh'gtds, x^as not yet suffi¬ 
ciently developed to sup])ly tjie j)uljlic need; and jeal¬ 
ousy of the Weimar circle, in other parts of Gmunany, 
operated to the advantag(^ of any new author who pro¬ 
mised to be a rivnl. iliehter kept the ])lace which he 
had made for himself. His later works all retain tlnj 


character of his (.‘arlier om^s. Fxcept as they wei'c en- 
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riclied from his experience or his acquired knowledge, 
they show few traces of development. In this respect 
there could be no stronger contrast than he presents to 
Schiller. The only literary endeavor wdiich we can 
trace in hk works is that of exaggerating or multiply¬ 
ing the eccentricities of his style. 

In 17U0, Ilic.hter visited Jena and Weimar, and made 
the personal ac*quaintauce of all the great authors. He 
first met Herder, walking in the park. Hushing up to 
him, he cried out: “Art thou “I am,” said Her¬ 

der, “and thou art he!” Whereupon they fell into 
each other’s arms. Kichter was drawm into a circle 
which was very hostile to Goethe, and although the 
latter treated him with great kindness, he took no pains 
to secure Goethe’s friendship. He seems also to have en¬ 
tirely misunderstood Schiller’s nature : in fact, his liead 
was a little turned by the praises showered upon him 
by persons more demonstrative than the two authors: 
ho seems to have ex})ected kisses, embraces and tears, 
at the first meeting, and calls Goethe frozen and Schiller 
stony, because they oidy shook hands and invited him 
to dinner. In his letters to Herder and Knebel, he cx- 
})ressed these crude imprt?ssions, and they were soon 
repeated in the gossip of W’^Cimar. The result was 
Pd('hter’s complete estrangement from the two men 
wlio most might have helped him onward and up¬ 
ward, even as they helped each other. Their cor- 
respoAdence shows that they were both profoundly 
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interested in him, and inclined towards a friendly 
association. 

After his mother’s death, Eichter lived a year in 
Leipzig, a second in Weimar, and then two years in 
Berlin, where, in 1801, he married Caroline Meyer, the 
daughter of a government official. He first selected 
Meiiiingeii as a residence, but, in 1805, settled perma¬ 
nently in the town of Bayreuth, Franconia. Three 
years later, tlie Prince-Primate, Dalberg, the only eccle¬ 
siastical ruler whom Napoleon did not su 2 )press in Ger¬ 
many, gave him a pension of one thousand florins (four 
hundred dollars) annually, which was continued tf) him, 
after the liberatio]i of Germany, by tlui King of Bava¬ 
ria. The remainder of his life was peaceful and un¬ 
eventful. He fell into a regular habit of authorship, 
and not a single year passed "without one or more new 
works from his pen. In order to avoid interruption, 
he hired a room in a little tavern on a hill, two or three 
miles from Bayreuth. Some vears ago I visited the 
place, and found a garret chamber with one Avindow, 
two chairs, some shelves, upon Avhich Eichter kept his 
manuscrijit cyclopaedia, and a Avritbjg-desk, in tlui 
drawer of Avhich lay an un])jiblished manuscri])t in his 
own lumdwriting, entitled : “ Some Observations upon 
us Fools.” Some old persons whom I met there de¬ 
scribed to me the author, as they had seen him Avalking 
out from the town every morning and back every even- 
ing, with bare throat, a bottle of wine in eaclf side- 
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pocket, and a white poodle-dog at liis heels. One 
man added : “ I was at his funeral, and he was the 
most beautiful corpse I ever saw.” He died at the 
close of the year 1825, not quite sixty-three years 
old. 

The other "works of Eicliter which*are l*)Gst known, 
are “ Titdn,^^ which is generally considered his greatest; 
“ Blfuum- Fnicht- imd I)orne7istuckej odvr Ehesidml^ Tod 
mid IJnvld:rit des Ai'rncnadvokafe7L Sieheiih'lfi^’ (Flower, 
Fruit and Tliorn Pieces, or Married Life, Death and 


Wedding of the Lawyer of the Poor, Siebenkas); Dan 
Kamjiaidd'ihdlFlcgcljoJirc Levana odcr Erzich- 
'ungnhJn'e ” (a Theory of Education); “ Dr. KafzeuhTrjcds 
Dadcreise'' (Journey to a Watering-Place), and “ Jor- 
S(‘J(fd/‘ der Aentliefik" (Introduction to ^Esthetics). Ex¬ 


cept the last, all these works must be called romances, 
in the absence of any better term. He published 
also a number of smaller liumorous essays, the most 
of Avhich are now but little read, except by his spe¬ 
cial admirers. The complete edition of his works, 
published after his death, comprises sixty small vol¬ 
umes. It is very evident that it finally became some¬ 
thing of a task to him to invent new eccentricities in 
his manner of treating a shbject, and he sometimes 
carries the grotesque to the verge of idiocy. In ‘‘Hes- 
j-)en(s ” the chapters are called Dog-Post Days,” be¬ 
cause a dog is supposed to bring them to the author, 
one%y one, in a bottle fastened to his neck : in “ Titan ” 
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tlu^co are no cliaptei-s, but “ Johcl^ocriockn,” subdivided 
into ‘^Zi/kd;’’ ill the FlegcJJaJtrc” tlie chapters have 
the names of minerals—mica-slate, feldspar, hornblende 
—and in the “ Invisible Lodge ” they are called “ Scr- 
iors” Moreover, there is no regular successioh of these 
sectors, cycles ck minerals: they are continually inter¬ 
rupted, and the progress of the story—what there is of 
it—is delayed by extra sheets,” “postscripts,” “ pasto¬ 
ral letters,” “addenda,” “ intercalary days,” “ circulars,” 
etc. In one of the works the story stops suddenly, and 
then ajDpears a long letter to the j)ublisher, stating that 
4he writer is the author’s sister, that her brother has 


been bitten by a dog, fears that he may have Ijydro- 
phohia, and must suspend his labors ! Many of the 
titles also have no relation whatever to the contents : 


he calls an essay of a somewhat critical and biographi¬ 
cal nature, “ Observations made under the skull of a 


giantess.” In short, there are no bounds to the willful, 
whimsical pranks of his mind. The reader is led by 
glimpses of a delicate Ariel into swamps and briers, 
over stone heaps, and is sometimes hd't alone, in the 
middle of a labyrinth, to find the outlet as best he may. 
If he delights in quaint fancy, tend'^r sentiment, 2 )ure 
human sympathy, exquisite pictures of nature, and a 
power of suggestiveness which keept, his own luind 
constantly at work, lie will bear with the tricksomo 
sprite and follow^ But few persons, I suspect, could 
endure the caprice and the arrogance of Bichtcr’s slyle, 
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were it not for the strength and the sweetness of.his 
moral nature. 

His works are somewdiat difficult to read, even to 
Germans, not so much from the obscurity of his thought 
as its uttbr want of form. He often tells you that he has 
a certain thing to say, and then make*t> the tour of the 
w orld before he says it. The reader finds himself in the 
condition of a patient w^aiting for the medicine which 
a friend Inis gone to buy, but who, on the way, drops 
in at the baker’s, and the blacksmitli’s shop, hospital, 
picture-gallery, j)rison, hears a prayer in the church, 
takes a dancing-lesson, has his hair cut, and looks into 
twenty volumes at a second-hand book-stall. After all 
this, the friend brings the medicine, and he is so kind 
and sympathetic, he looks into your eyes with such 
love, his voice is so soothing, that your vexation dies 
instantly, and in ten minutes you let him go out again 
on anotlier errand of the same kind. 

To accpiirc a knowledge of Eichter with the least 
difficulty, one shoidd take one of his w^orks along as a 
tiaveling-companion on a railway. He may then be 
read gradually, wdth many interruptions, with pauses to 
pursue a little w'ay the ^fresh tracks of thought he is 
continually suggesting, and with glimpses of landscape 

wdjich harmonize wdth his pages. We cannot feel much 

* 

intcjrest in his characters, for they are too shadow^y, 
except when they are drawn from humble life and from 
actifhl persons. When Eichter describes the narrow 
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cir(iumRtances of tlie poor, tlieir customary joys and 
sorrows, tlieir struggles or perplexities of heart or 
mind, he is wholly admirable; but when he rises to 
that class Avhich possesses the ideally impressible ele¬ 
ment, he often makes us laugh now Avhere**his first 
re^aders wefe dee^fiy moved. His lofty heroes and hero¬ 
ines - 1 X 002 ) whenever they se'e anything beautiful; they 
embrace ami kiss whenever they agree in sentiment; 
the siglit of a sunset from the to2) of a tower gives tliem 
thoughts of suicide, and they never look up to the stars 
w'ithout sighing to bo disembodied S 2 :)irits. They gush 
wdth an emotion wdiich is never exhausted: they feed 
on holies and longings, and are never ha2)2^y cxce 2 )t when 
they are inex 2 )ressibly sad. Yet, fools as th(\y are, we 
cannot helj) loving them. If they could visit us, for 
only half an hour, on a moonlight night of summer, 
when the woodbines are in blossom, w'e should be 
delighted with their com 2 )aiiy; but Heaven forbid that 
they should come to ns in the day-time, and es2)eciallv 
in the market-[)lace ! 

I si^eak of Eichter’s extravagant sentiment, not only 
because it is one f)f his prominent char«acteristies, but 


also because it immediately 2 ^resen{s itself to those who 
02 )en almost any one of his romances for the first time. 
“” is the least objectionable in this res 2 )ect. 
The characters of tlie 2 ^oor, dreaming, un 2 )ractical poet 
of a lawyer and of his exasperatingly matter-of-fact wife, 
wdio, in the midst of his eloquent harangue on Bter- 
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nity, interrupts him by saying: “ Don’t forget to leave 
off your left stocking to-morrow morning: there is a 
hole in it!”—are the author himself and his good old 
mother. Memory, in this work, acts as a good genius, 
(ionstantiy calling back his fancy from its wanderings ; 


but in “ Titdii ” and “ lles 2 )erus ” th6je is no such re¬ 


straint. The characters in these works float over the 


earth, and only now and then toucli it with the tips of 
their toes. After waving their arms towards heaven, 
and gazing through tears on the Milky Way, for many 
pages, tliey sometimes come down a little, and wo hoj^e 
that they will soberly walk beside us for a few paces; 
but no! the contact of the stable reality sends them 
off* with a rlvorhel, and the forms that seemed human 


become indistinct masses of electric -light and angels’ 
feathers in the distance. Contrasted wdtli Goethe and 


Schiller, or indeed wdth any of his contemporaries, we 
at once perceive Kichtor’s prominent fault: he has not 
the slightest sense of form in literature. That patient 
thouglit, l)y w hich a conception is slowly wrought into 
consistent and proportioned being, was utterly unknown 
to him. Instead of complete structures, w hero the idea 
sits enthroned like a god in his temple, he gives us 
piles of materials, fragments of columns and altars, 
stones carved with fair faces of w'omen and cherubs, 
w'itli grinning masks, or with wild tangles of arabesque 
designs. In fact, he strongly suggests the Gothic orna- 
me#itation of the MiddJe Ages, with its mixture of roses 
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and.tjiistles, its leaves running into heads, its bodies 
tapering into quaint mathematical designs, and its sin¬ 
gular blending of meaning and willful sport. We see the 
same tendency, to indulge in the purely fantastic, in 
Albert Diirer and other early German paintei's. It is 
an element •conij^hinded of genius, egotism, vanity and 
fancy; for the author insists on giving us the 
not the labor of his mind,—the detached suggestions 
and sketches, instead of the perfect picture. If this 
were llic;hter’s oidy characteristic, he would bo an exact 
embodiment of the undeveloped German mind. Intel¬ 
lect, in a crude, formless state of nature, is always will- 
fill and arrogant. Hence, the worship of form, as an 
ideal to be attained, purifies the author’s conce]i)tion 
from his inerely personal whims and moods, and thrusts 
his egotism and vanity into the background, while forcing 
^ - r\ e as tlie law of beauty dictates, iliehter 

might have learned something of this, to his endless ad¬ 
vantage, had he allied himself with Goethe^, and Schiller, 
and borne with their honest criticism, instead of giving 
himself up wholly to the luxury of being praised, em¬ 
braced and wej)t over. In their corresiiondence the 
two poets called him a iragelaph, or Indian antelope, 
but there was no offence in applying this term to the 
gambols .jf such a free and nimble intellect. 

liichter s social success had also its share in mis¬ 
leading him. His independence and defiance of per¬ 
secution, during these long years of bitter poverty, llad 
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given liim an air of pride and dignity; lie liad a 
strong and finely - formed body and a superb bead, 
with a brow like Jupiter’s, and the frank eyes and 
mouth of a boy; and thus, at the age of thirty-three, 
lie burtit upon the world, which first knew him nearly 
at the level of his highest perfornvince. * He was a 
welcome phenomenon at the courts of princes, biases 
with all their ordinary’’ associations. Here was a ver¬ 
itable child of nature, who yet observed the laws of 
society. The aristocratic circles wore charmed by his 
originality, brilliancy and gentleness, while they dreaded 
to provoke his powers of humor and satire; so he was 
allowed to say things which startled the courtiers, 
he was petted and caressed, and at length innocently 
led to believe that the more freely he poured forth all 
the ingredients of his nature, without regard to their 
arrangement, tlie more he would gratify the world. His 
literary development therefore ceased, as I have already 
said. His j)en became a ])ermanent escape-pipe or drain 
for his mind, carrying off every thought as it welled up. 
Moreover, humor being the distinctive quality of his 
genius, he could scarcely have risen to a higher plane 
without losing something^ of it on the 'W'ay. Humor is a 
quality whicli may be wisely governed, refined b}^ study 
and exercise, but it rigidly holds the mind to its own 
special spliere of thought and invention. It may slyly 
]>eep into the cloisters of earnest thought, but it keeps 

far away from the altars of aspiration. 

18 
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Ifipliter is frequently called a 2 )oet in prose, but tlie 
title is liardly correct. I will admit that he possessed 
a thoroughly j)oetic ajjjjrcciation of nature, and that a 
few of his scattered concc 2 )tions are ada 2 )ted to jioetic 
treatment, but I liiive rarely found an author'* with so 
little of tilt ])oei;ic faimlt}'. His idea of jirose, for the 
most jiart, seems to consist in tearing uj) sentences, and 
then 2 :nitting the fragments together at random. Pas¬ 
sages of great tenderness and eloquenc*e are freipient, 
but they are seldom rhythmical. He sometimes refers 
to jioets, but never quotes a line from them, excejit from 
the classic authors. A sweet jiervading sentiment is 
often mistaken for poetry, but it is the difference be¬ 
tween a ton of marble-diTst and a statue. 


I have indicated Ilicliter’s chief deficiencies, and I 
now turn to his ec^ually evident merits. His humor can 
hardly be illustrated by detached jiassages freun his 
works, because it is so evenly won on into their entire 
textures. It is full of grotesque surjirises, abvays Avhim- 
sical, oftim absurd, but it is never coarse or (Tuel. I have 
twice or thrice found men—not authors—who showed a 


verj’’ similar quality in conversation, where it is always 
delightful. In Pichter’s case,^the irresistible tendency 
to use rll the knowledge crammed into his written 
cyclopjedia, is a hindrance to its lightest and freest 


exercise. One is sometimes reminded of a jieasant- 
character, in a story by Auerbach, who always danced 
with three or four heavy iron wedges in his doat- 
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pockets, to keej) the other dancers from crowding, jiim. 
Often, however, his anatomical, chemical or theological 
figures of speech are as clear and keen as flashes of 
lightning. Then through the humor we see the fea¬ 
tures o‘u some profound truth, and say to the author, 
“ Be as grotcscpic as you please, so you giv^ us more of 
this! ” 

A careful study of Bichter reveals the olenient wherein 
he most reflects the feeling of his time, and which ac¬ 
counts for his great popularity. He represents the strug¬ 
gle between a real state of things, which was nejirly in- 
tolerabh' ti; a large class of Germans, and the dream of 
something better, sweeter and more harmonious in their 
lives. The more they felt the one, the more intense 
became the other. Socially and politically the country 
was already disorganized, while the living aspirations of 
the people were forced to accommodate themselves to 
the old, dead forms. There was, and could be, no im¬ 
provement until after a long season of bitter experience. 
Subjection t<^ France, war, the mockerj" of the Holy 
Alliance, and revolution—fifty 5"ears of struggle—have 
brought about the transition ; and we can now hardly 
realize to ourselves the misery of the previous situa¬ 
tion. We find some expression of it in Schiller’s poems, 
but it was embodied in Bichter. He knew the life of the 
])eople as no other German author: its realities wore so 
branded into his nature that the ideal life, of which he 
anduhis r<?aders dreamed, could not escape from them. 
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Tliofrfi is tliiis in liis works that continual anti almost 
‘paiiifnl vibration between two extremes, which is an 
echo of the general restlessness. Gerviiius says, in refer¬ 
ence to this characteristic : “yt>u cannot walk with the 
classic cotlmriius on one foot, anti the other f<oot bare, 
without limi)ing.i’ It is true that both extremes are 
generally re2)rescntetl in the same cliaracter; but in the 
“ FhjelJdhri^” they are tlivitletl; the hero Walt being the 
poetic and ideal, and his twin-brother Vult the practical 
nature. This is one of the least confusing of Ilichter’s 
works, but it was never completed. He is skillful in 
presenting difficulties; but Avlien it comes to a solution, 
he seems powerless. In “ Fichnlcufi ” also the two char¬ 
acters are divided, the wife, Lenette, being the practi¬ 
cal side of life ; and most readers will therefore find 
both these works more satisfactory than “ ” 

or “ I'itnu, ’ which are more ambitious in design. In 
them the general 2^h)t is quite hidden by the aberra¬ 
tions of the characters, and it would be very difficult 
to describe that of either in an intelligible wav. The 

O 4/ 

“ Invisible Lodge ” is simjjler, and an outline of it can 
be given in a few w ords. A boy is taken, in iiifancv, and 
placed in comfortable subterrajiean chambers, where the 
few persons who attend tft his needs and educ.ate him 
imjjiess u2)on his mind that the dark, narrow^ ■world 
which ho knows is the real world. They describe to 
him sunshine, trees, flowers and all the varied appear¬ 
ances of nature as belonging to heaven,—a heu,ven 
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to be won by obedience, virtue and faith. His su^er- 
ranean life is meant to symbolize ours: his transfer to^ 
the fjurface of the earth that of our souls to a higher 
and brighter sphere of existence. But the symbolism is 
onl^* material, not moral and spiritual: the boy ex¬ 
changes lamp-light for sunlight, coloir, th^ sounds of 
breezes, birds and streams and the bliss of the free air. 
On the other hand, he rises from the innocence and 
ignorance of his subterranean life to become acquainted 
with violence, selfishness and crime. Bichter saw his 
mistake, afterwards, and called the work “a born ruin.” 

As a specimen of his simpler descri2;)tive style, I will 
quote a passage, translated by Carlyle, from his auto¬ 
biography, in which he gives us a picture of his father’s 
household: 

“ To n'present the Jodiz life of our Hans Paul,—for by this name 
we shall for a time distinguish him, yet ever changing it with others, 
—our host course, I believe, will be to conduct him through a whole 
Idyl-year; dividing the normal year into four seasons, as so many 
quarterly Idyls ; four Idyls exhaust his liappiness. 

“ For the rest, let no one marvel at finding an Idyl-k^^ /dom and pas¬ 
toral-world in a little hamlet and parsonage. In the siiiallest bed you 
can raise a tuli])-trce, which shall extend its flowery boughs over all 
the garden ; and the life-breath of joy can he inhaled as well through 
a window as in the <n>en w(wd and sky. Nay, is not Man’s Spirit (with 
all its infinite celestial-spaces') jpcalled-in within a six-feet Body, with 
integuments, and Malpighian mucufses and capillary tubes ; and has 
only five strait world-windows, of Senses, to open for the boundless, 
round-eyed, round-sunned All;—and yet it discerns and reproduces 
ai; All! 

“ Scarcely do I know with which of the four quarterly Idyls to 
begm ; for each is a little heavenly forecourt to the next: however, 
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the dlimax of joys, if we start with Winter and January, will perhaps 
Nbc moat ai)parent. In the cold, our Father had eoinnionly, like on 
Alj)ine herdsmau, come down from the u])per altitud(‘ of his study ; 
and, to the joy of the children, was dvvellin^^ on the jvlain of the gen¬ 
eral family-room. In the morning, he sat by a window, committing 
his 'Sunday’s sermon to memory ; and the three sons, Fritz (who I 
in3^self am), and Adam, and (lottlieb cariied, ly turns, tlie full Mtfee- 
cup to him, and still^jiion' gladiv* carried back the em])!^' one, because 
tlie carrier wSs then entitled to pick the uiinielt(‘d remains of the 
sugar-candj" (taken against cough) from the bottom th(*reof. Out of 
doors, tnilj", the sky covered all things with silenc(> , tin' brook with 
ice, the village with snow: but in our rooms ther<‘ was lib'; under the 
stove a pigeon-establishment; on the windows finch-cages; on the tioor, 
the invincible bull brach, omt Bovnc, the night*guavdian of the court¬ 
yard ; and u jaiodle, and the iiretty Scliannanti I (Poll), a ])rescnt from 
the Lady^ von Plotho ;—and close ly, the kitchi'ii, with two maids; 
and farther off, against the other end of the house, our stabb*, with 
all sorts of bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, and their noises : the 
thresliers with tlu'ir flails, also at w'ork within the court-yard, I might 
reckon as another iti'in. In this waj'. with nothing but society on all 
hands, the whole male portion of the household easil_y s]>ent their 
forenooji in tasks of memorj', not far from the female jiorlion, as 
busih" em])loved in cookincr, 

“Holiday's occur in t'veiy occupation ; thus I too had m\' airing 
holidays,—analogous to vvatering holidays,—so that I (-ould travel out 
in the snow’ of the court-j’ard, and to the barn with its threshing. 
Naj', was there a delicate embassy to be transacted in the village,—for 
example, to the schoolmaster, to the tailor,—I w’lis sure to be de¬ 
spatched thithe’^ in iho middle of my lessons; and thus I still got 
forth into the o])eu air and the cold, and measun-d myself with the 
new’ snow’ At noon, before our ow’n dinner, w'e children might also, 
in the kitchen, have the hungry satisfaction to s<‘(* the threshers 
fall-to and consume their victuals. 

'‘The ufiernoon, again, was still rfuore important, and richer in 
joj’s. Winter shoidened and s*weetened (»nr b*ssons. In the long 
dusk, our Father walked to and fro ; and the children,,according to 
ability, trotted under his night-gown, holding ly his hands. At 
sound of the vesper-bell, we placed oiirselvtvs in a circle, and in concert 
devotionally chanted the hymn. Die jinatre Nncht hricht stark herein 
(The gloomy night is gathering round). Only in villages, not in 
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towns, where probably there is more night than clay labor, have the^ 
^.vening ehimes a meaning and beauty, and are the swan-song of <llie 
aay : the evening-bt*ll is ns it were the inufile of the over-loud heart, 
and, like a ranee dttH rachen of the ])lains, calls men from their running 
and toiling, into the land of silence and dreams. After a pleasant 
watcliing about the kitchen-door for the moonrise of candle-light, we 
sa)w our wide, room at once illuminated and barricaded ; to wit, the 
window-shutters were closed and bolted ; and b- hind these window 
bastfons and breastworks the child felt himself tffugly nestled, and 
well secured against Knecht Ruprecht, who on the outside could not 
get in, but only in vain keep growling and humming.” 

Those passages in iliehter’a works w^hicli are con¬ 
sidered purely sublime by his admirers,—wherein he is 
most earnest and profound—impress us like a mind 
wandering through Chaos, and only not bewildered be¬ 
cause of inhuise faith in God and Man. Carlyle, in an 
article written soon after llichter’s death, recognized 
his highest qualities in this eloquent passage: “ His 

faculties are all of gigantic mould; cumbrous, awkward 
in their moyements; large and splendid rather than 
harmonious or beautiful, yet joined in living unitm, and 
of force and compass altogether extraordinary. He 
has an intellect vehement, rugged, irresistible ; crushing 
in pieces the hardest problems, piercing into the most 
hidden combinations of things and grasping the most 
distant: an imagination vague, sombre, splendid or ap¬ 
palling,--brooding over th^^ abysses of Being, wander¬ 
ing through Infinitude, and summoning before us, in its 
dim religious light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity or 
terror; a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled, for 
it*pours forth its treasures with a lavislmess which 
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‘ knowsujtjo limits, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on every 
grass-blade, and sowing the Earth at large with orien" 
pearl.” 

This is the testimony of an author who resembles 
Eichter in the character of his humor and the arrogant 
individuality ^f hi^^tyle. In regard to the latter, Car¬ 
lyle quotes Lessing’s plirase : “ Every man has his own 
style, like his own nose,” and adds: “True, there are 
noses of wonderful dimensions, but no nose can justly 
be amputated by the public.” I think, however, that 
we have a right to object when the author insists on 
twisting and pinching his nose out of shape, or changing 
its natural hue into a shining redness, through the reck¬ 
less intemperance of his fancy. 


To illustrate llichter by quotations is like taking 
single trees out of a jungle where a thousand different 
kinds are matted together. There are remarkably few 
short passages which are complete when torn from the 
context. What he says of, or rather to. Music, has often 
been quoted—“ Away! thou spcakest of that which all 
my life I have passionately sought, which I never find, 
and never shall find! ” Another fine expression is: 
“Unhappy is the man for whotn his own mother has 
not made all other motlieVs venerable! ” In matters 
of faith he was entirely independent, doubting or deny¬ 
ing as his nature prompted; yet he says: “ When in 
your last hour all faculty in the broken spirit shall fale 
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aw<'iy and die into inanity—imagination, tlion^i4|-^10for^ 
^tt^joyment—tlieii at the last will the night-flower of 
Belief alone continue hlooining, and refresh with its 
perfume in the closing darkness.” Here is a brief j^as- 
sage which embodies an important truth : “Truthfulness 
is not so much a branch as a blosso»« of j^oral, manly 
strength. The weak, whether they will or not, must 
lie. As respecds children, for the first five years they 
utter neither truth nor falsehood—they only speak. 
Their talk is tliinking aloud ; and as one-half of tlibir 
til ought is often an affirmative, and the other half a 
negative, and, unlike us, they express both, they often 
seem to lie while they are only talking with them- 
selves. 

I might multiply short quotations like these, but 
they wtuild suggest a false rather than a true im- 
pression of the author. His glimpsi's of graver thought 
arc gem^rallv coherent, because the exercise of his 
humor is suspoiided. It is also very dilficult to reju’o- 
duce the peculiar quality of liis prose in a ti'anslation. 
Its singular, broken cadences, its promise of melodies 
which are always shattered by discords, require that 
the form should be almost as carefully retained as in 
translating poetry. The passages given liy Carljde are 
much the liest translations, on acctuint fif the intellec¬ 
tual j esemblances between him and Bichter. 

You will easily understand that a large class of read¬ 
ers ft<i*e naturally repelled by Bichter. In German criti- 
IS’' 
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fi]id tlie most diverj^ont estimates of Ijiis 
genius.; but no judgment of a purely literary cLaractiJr 
can be just. His deep and tender liuinanity must be 
recognized, as we recognize it in Burns and Hoo^'.. In 
literary art, lie is only a disoi-ganizing element, wbile 
liis moral p^^wer fand intiuence liave been wholly pure 
and beneficeiitji. Even his vanity never offends us, for 

it is as candid and transparent as that of Hans Chris- 

» * 

tian Andersi n. That so much strength and weakness, 
so “much delicacy and coarseness, so much knowledge 
and ignorance, so much melting sentiment and gro- 
tes(pie liumr)!*, should not only be co-('vistent, but 
niived through and through one another, in the same 
brain, makes him a jiermanent phenoimmon. There is 
nothing like him in the literature of any country. If 
Are call him groat, Ave sliall find a thousand reasons for 
taking l)ack the epithet ; yet avc cannot possibly press 
Jiijii back into any middle p)lacc. Nothing renniiiis for 
us but to accept the term invented by his folloAvers, 
and call him “Zlcr hUirdtje ^'—“ The Unique.” 








